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A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. 


CANNOT understand why women the parlor of C. I use the initial C. be- 
should seem to you so mysterious.’’ cause our hostess was so charming. It 
Then, with a sigh, «They are so trans- was growing late, the fire was slumbering 
parent.”’ in a bed of ashes, one by one the guests 
We had gathered, as was our custom had departed, and I was the last to linger. 
every Sunday evening, about the fire in The speaker was our hostess, one of 
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388 A REJECTED 
those women whose candor just escapes 
audacity because united with a delicate 
tact,—that sixth sense which, like a fin- 
ger, tells its possessor the nature of all it 
touches. Apparently her remark was not 
addressed to me; it was only the after- 
thought of the evening’s conversation. 
As the words fell from her lips I was 
about to say, ‘‘ You are their living illus- 
tration;’’ then, remembering many things, 
I reflected, and was silent. But I must 
have given some sign, for, sitting upright 
in her chair with the animation of convic- 
tion, C. pursued : 

“Tam perfectly serious’’ (she always 
thought she was); ‘‘ you seek explanations 
for what requires none. We are the one 
elemental substance in the universe. Re- 
member what M. told us’’— he was the 
young mathematician of our circle,— 
‘«‘ how, after attacking to no purpose the 
problem of the constitution of the ether 
with all the enginery of his science, he 
came to believe that he had failed, not be- 
cause the nature of this ether was so com- 
plex, but because it wassosimple. It isa 
case in point. Imagine a chemist with 


his crucible, his retorts, his scales, en- 
deavoring to analyze what defies analysis. 


Why? Because it is so simple!”’ 

‘‘T admit what you say,’’ I said, «yet 
I do not agree with you. I will even bor- 
row your analogy. Thesubstance which, 
isolated, is so simple, is no longer so in 
combination. It possesses marvellous af- 
finities for all that environs it, and at 
every combination develops unsuspected 
and contradictory properties. Is not the 
simple always more mysterious than the 
complex? One may know all about the 
molecule, but about the atom—nothing.”’ 

‘««T see no contradiction,’’ said C. dream- 
ily, leaning back in her chair and fixing 
her eyes on the ceiling. 

‘‘ You are a very great philosopher. It 
is their business to resolve contradictions, 
and you have resolved the greatest.”’ 

‘*What is woman? Question of a blind 
man !’’ she exclaimed with that inconse- 
quence which rendered her arguments so 
delicious to our mathematician. ‘Come 
now,’’ she went on, ‘‘ let us be honest.’’ 
This was her favorite reproof, and I smiled. 
She was certainly about to made an ad- 
mission—after her manner. ‘I admit 
that we possess some variety, but variety 
without mystery —a variety like that 
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Shelley sings in The Cloud. What I 
deny absolutely’’—frowning — ‘is that 
detestable uncertainty which renders your 
conception of us a horrible travesty.’’ 

««« The daughter of earth and water,’”’ 
I hazarded. 

««¢ And the nursling of the sky,’ ’’ ad- 
ded C. quickly. 

«Oh, if you own the parents, I will 
grant you the nurse. Will you allow me 
another cup of tea? No, no sugar, please. 
I am going to tell you a story.”’ 

‘A true one?”’ 

‘«« Absolutely, and to the point. I speak 
in the first person simply to make the 
narrative less formal.’’ 

It was in the summer of 18—. I was 
just recovering from a fever contracted on 
a steamer in the Mediterranean. I had 
taken my holiday in Algeria, and there 
managed to leave my last copper. But 
my physician, ignorant of this trivial fact, 
with that disdain for the cost of a medi- 
cine for which his profession is notorious, 
ordered me to lay down the pen I was 
about to resume and to take a second trip— 
to the South Sea islands, or the Mountains 
of the Moon; as to that detail I have for- 
gotten. Wecompromised on a New Eng- 
land village among the foothills of the 
mountains. He said that its outlying 
forests and lakes furnished the ozone nec- 
essary to a convalescent, 

You know the physiognomy of these 
New England villages : a wide street bor- 
dered by elms ; white houses with porti- 
cos hidden in woodbines ; at the windows, 
or in the gardens seen between the lilacs, 
subdued faces with sad, or, more exactly, 
weary eyes, that steal quick wondering 
glances at strangers. Within these houses 
are hearthstones where fires blaze on win- 
ter nights, and underneath those thin dia- 
mond-shaped shawls are hearts like yours. 
But the great front doors are closed, or 
opened only in the twilight of a summer 
evening, and the eyes are cold or averted. 
One penetrates these interiors only by a 
side door. 

These communities possess invariably 
some good angel, some ministering spirit. 
This office is usually filled by a spinster, 
for whose activities the society of such 
villages makes definite provision. I say 
society. Really they have no society. 
One cannot call the frolics of boys and 
girls society, and everyone knows that 
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when one of these girls marries she dis- 
appears as completely as if she had never 
existed. She loses all interest in our sex 
at the altar. Each domestic circle stands 
aloof by itself, like the houses, and thus 
it happens that there is no field for that 
genius of expansion which our village 
idea of womanhood compresses within the 
narrow limits of domesticity. 

In this instance the good angel was the 
wife of an officer wounded in the first bat- 
tle of the Civil War, and retired before 
the gilt of his epaulettes was tarnished. 
They had lived ten years in this village. 

I shall never forget the first time I saw 
X. 

‘*Do you use that letter deliberately as 
the symbol of an unknown quantity ?’’ 
asked C. 

‘*¢ Not exactly.”’ 

‘« Well, go on,’’ she said. 

I had been exploring the environs and 
was returning in the late afternoon 
through the pastures. As I reached the 
gate of the enclosure where the cattle 
were already waiting, she passed by, be- 
tween the elm rows, a child's hand in 
each of her own. I ought to say she had 
no children. 

She 


Let me try to describe her to you. 
was a woman, yet her figure preserved 
that girlish accent which few manage to 


carry over into womanhood. She was pe- 
tite, yet her carriage was superb, and her 
close-fitting black dress was the perfec- 
tion of art and simplicity. By superb I 
mean indicative of dignity, not of pride; 
of the woman, not the goddess. As she 
passed she lifted upon me the dearest eyes 
that ever met mine. I say dearest be- 
cause they endeared their possessor to 
every one who looked into them, in- 
stantly, without reserve. Of all the fea- 
tures the eye is the most difficult, or the 
easiest, to describe. It tells all, or noth- 
ing. Has not this dog stretched before 
your fire ever risen from his rug to lay his 
head upon your knee, and look into your 
face with that expression which makes 
you say: “If he could but speak!’’ Well, 
that is what I saw in those eyes which 
met mine—as it were a soul which wished 
to speak. The other features were not re- 
markable: a low brow, a small, sensitive 
mouth, a rather delicate skin ; there were 
even some freckles upon it, for which you 
would have found a remedy. 
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Impatient at this slight interruption of 
the narrative, C. made a quick motion 
with her foot, but smiled. 

The impression I had as she passed was 
that never under any circumstances could 
this woman lose her character as woman, 
regret her sex. The woman who wishes 
to become a physician, to vote, who de- 
tests our sex, is perfectly intelligible. 
The less womanly she is, the easier it is 
to understand her. 

The bond which first drew us together 
was music. She used to sing at the even- 
ing service. Her voice was pure, not 
very strong, but of great range. Train- 
ing, indispensable to public success, 
would certainly have impaired its intense 
individuality. Often, after the congrega- 
tion had been dismissed, I accompanied it 
upon the organ, until under its spell my 
fingers forgot to touch the keys, and I left 
it to soar alone. She never seemed to 
sing for the purpose of giving anyone 
pleasure, nor even for singing’s sake— 
but just as one breathes, with the uncon- 
scious happiness of a child before it has 
begun to seek happiness deliberately. 

‘*You say child, and you said won:an. 
How old was she?’’ interrupted C. 

«She never had any age for me—nor 
ever will.”’ 

‘« Yet you knew it.”’ 

‘Certainly. She herself told me. 
please do not interrupt me.’’ 

She was essentially dévote. Without 
being all that is implied by the adjective 
saintly, she was a saint if ever one trod 
this earth ; and yet she was more than— 
than— 

‘‘Merely good,” suggested C. 

Let me explain. I say dévote. Yet 
nothing which she did seemed an act 
of duty. There are people who go 
through life stopping now and then at the 
seven stations. They pause, turn aside, 
pray, pity, give—then pass.,on. It was 
not so with X. Life itself was a station, 
and what she was doing seemed always 
natural, spontaneous and free. Yet I 
should convey an altogether false impres- 
sion if you associate with the word saint 
the idea of something unapproachable. 
For she had the instinct of companion- 
ableness. I do not remember that she 
ever laughed, but in her smile was an ele- 
ment that was entrancing. Recollect once 
more that look of your hound as he gazes 
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at you. It is not sad, but it makes you 
so. Thus it was with her smile, with her 
eyes. If I say they were sad, I do them 
infinite injustice. Yet they touched the 
heart, causing it to share with hers some 
indefinable desire. 

There is a kind of flattery, of compli- 
ment, which one addresses to a woman 
who possesses a trace of what one attrib- 
utes to her. When she has this quality 
in its entirety one does not speak of it in 
her presence—it is assumed. I mention 
this because I wish you to understand the 
impossibility of any artificiality in our ac- 
quaintance. When near her I felt that I 
thoroughly comprehended her, and that, 
without making me any confidences, she 
knew that I did. Confidence does not 
depend upon confidences. Her nature 
seemed open to my eye. I knew it as the 
chemist knows his atom. And yet when, 
no longer in the presence of that frank, 
unaffected manner and smile, I endeav- 
ored to reconcile this nature with its sur- 
roundings, I began to wonder and to lose 
my way. As you Say, the atom is sim- 
ple; but whence comes it and whither 
does it go? Thus it happened that in her 
company it never occurred to me to ask 
questions, and, alone, I asked a thousand. 

In the summer evenings we used to sit 
upon the broad piazza fronting the or- 
chard on the side of the mountains. When 
one has seen much of life, conversation is 
free, and X. had seen much. One even- 
ing, on opening the gate, I found the pi- 
azza deserted. The old negress who had 
followed X. in all her wanderings, in- 
formed me that «the little dove,’’ —so 
she always designated her mistress—was 
in the church. She went there frequently 
to sing, having no piano in her house. I 
waited awhile on the veranda. Among 
other things there was a book on the 
table. I took it up, and by the light 
streaming through the window from the 
room behind me, read the word ‘Journal’’ 
stamped in gold letters on the morocco. 
I opened it mechanically, and saw a page 
written in a firm, delicate hand. The 
finest act of my life was to close that vol- 
ume. It is not the nature of the act but 
the strength of the temptation which tests 
probity. Within this book, doubtless, 
were the answers to all my questions ; the 
record of the past; the secret of those 
eyes so frank when fixed upon mine, but 
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filling with such mysterious lights when 
they turned away; the meaning of that 
smile, too sweet for the commonplaces 
upon which it was lavished. 

Just then her voice rose like the night- 
ingale’s out of the darkness, and I went 
down the path to the gate, then along the 
walk, listening all the while. When I 
reached the church the voice had ceased, 
and the bellows boy was coming out from 
the porch, whistling, glad to be released. 
It was dark within, a single candle only 
burning beside the keyboard. She must 
have heard my footsteps on the stairs, but 
when I turned the angle of the organ, she 
was still sitting in the light reflected from 
the gilded pipes, as if she had not moved 
since the last note left her throat. 

As I approached she turned and smiled. 

I do not deny that coquetry in a woman 
may be very charming—when it succeeds. 
Yet coquetry always implies an effort, and 
in the end effort always wearies. Can a 
woman possess the power of invincible 
attraction without knowing it? I leave 
you who are a woman to answer. Whether 
this be possible or not, she may seem to 
be unconscious of it, and can certainly ex- 
ercise it without exertion. The charm 
lies not in what one says or does, but in 
what one is. There is no force of attrac- 
tion or repulsion so powerful as self. To 
endeavor to be somebody else, to feign 
what you do not feel, to pretend to what 
you have not, is to abdicate. A gesture, 
a glance, an inflection of the voice,—oh, 
I know what they are! In themselves 
nothing ; yet as signs, possessing all of 
that they signify. And so within the 
space of those three steps between us, 
with that rapidity of thought that mocks 
at time, I asked myself of what that smile 
was the sign, since it signified so much. 
Do you believe that one reads such ques- 
tions on the face? Strong emotions, yes, 
undoubtedly — but a simple question, a 
reflection? That does not seem possible. 
Yet how can chance explain so many co 
incidences of thought ? 

She turned her head, closed the key- 
board, and I held the candle as she went 
down the stairs. On the grassy space 
without the porch she waited while I 
locked the door; then we walked along 
the path together in silence. 

‘‘In silence,’’ cried C. impetuously, 
‘there are only two keys which fit the 
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““SHE WAS STILL SITTING IN THE LIGHT REFLECTED FROM THE GILDED PIPES.” 
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lock of silence — love or indifference.’’ 

Once, in the moonlight which flooded 
us, she turned again and smiled—the 
same fearless smile, which, lying so deep 
in her eyes, scarcely changed the curve 
of her lips; which seemed to say, ‘‘ you 
understand’’ and to which I seemed to 
answer ‘‘everything.’’ Then, with that 
inconsequence which is the proof of the 
duality of personality, we talked of trivial 
matters—and all the while our second 
selves interrogated each other. 

‘«‘Of what are you thinking?”’’ I asked 
suddenly. 

‘I do not know,” she replied sincerely, 
turning her eyes to mine. 

I understood perfectly what she meant. 
Does your soul never slip away stealthily 
on errands of its own, as though weary 
of the monotonous circle of your exist- 
ence? Are there not moments when your 
second self, abandoning you in the track 
of habit and education, weary of all that 
company of beliefs and opinions which 
you force upon it, leaves you, to beat its 
wings against the stars, to lean against 
the door of graves, to listen at the lips of 
the dead, conscious that there are secrets 
which your philosophy has not fathomed ? 
Your other self is too wise for such excur- 
sions. It knows that since the Sphinx 
was hewn on the banks of the Nile, noth- 
ing has been learned by listening at the 
keyholes of the universe, except it be to 
doubt that there is any secret to be dis- 
covered. It therefore remains at home, 
buying and selling in the market-place, 
eating and drinking in the tavern, con- 
vinced that its restless mate will return. 
But interrogate it during this absence, 
and it will answer you, “I do not 
know.”’ 

When we reached the piazza I said sud- 
denly : 

‘‘T am going tomorrow.”’ 

‘« Tomorrow ?’’ she exclaimed in a tone 
of surprise. 

‘Yes, I am only a bird of passage, and 
my roots are not down in the soil of these 
meadows.’’ But I could not lie, looking 
into thoseeyes. ‘(I must go out of your 
life,’ I said, taking both her hands. 

‘“You cannot go out of it,’’ she an- 
swered, and then, ‘‘Good-by, good-by, 
good-by !”’ 

‘Good - by,’’ I repeated, «‘ which only 
means God bless you!”’’ for as I went 
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down the path under the elms I knew 
there was no good-by. 

C. was leaning back in her chair, her 
eyes closed. «Are you asleep,’’ I asked. 
«« Are you interested ?”’ 

She opened her eyes wide, with a re- 
proachful look in them, and a sort of help- 
less gesture of her hand which said: « In- 
tensely.’’ 

«‘ Well, then, before I finish, let me ask 
you, to whom everything is so simple, 
three questions. A moment ago you pro- 
nounced the word ‘ love.’ What is it? Is 
it dependent upon contact? That, you 
know, is the theory of the world, which, 
for the love it wishes to thwart, has only 
one remedy: break the circuit! Are we 
only the wires through which the current 
throbs, lifeless before they touched, and 
lifeless again when sundered? For if 
this be so—”’ 

«« Ask me your second question,’’ saidC. 

«You might answer my first so as to 
render it unnecessary,'’ I objected ; « but 
since you wish it, listen. You who know 
that everything has an end, that there is 
no growth which is not followed by decay, 
no tide which does not reach its full and 
straightway begin to ebb—”’ 

*« But I do not know any such thing,”’ 
cried C., sitting upright. ‘I believe there 
is a tide which does not reach its full on 
any shore of time; I believe it with a con- 
viction against which experience counts 
for nothing. I believe—’’ 

‘‘Wait a moment, there is yet another 
question.”’ 

««Yes,’’ she said. ‘«‘What is the third ?’’ 

‘This : There is a flower of happiness 
whose roots are in pain, yet which draws 
from these roots all the splendor of its 
coloring, all the subtlety of its perfume. 
Their fibers eat like acid into the heart, 
yet the hand cannot tear them away. And 
this is my question—You need not trouble 
yourself about the ‘I,’ which, as I told 
you, is only a literary form ; he is neither 
a coward, nor a butterfly drunk with sun- 
shine—Tell me only, you to whom the 
heart of a woman is so simple, how we 
can bring happiness to this one—in a 
story.”’ 

«‘Ah!’* exclaimed C. rising to her feet, 
and walking excitedly up and down her 
favorite rug. ‘‘ This is distinctly unfair ; 
you said your story was a real one—finish 
Y” 
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«« Impossible, until you have answered 
my questions.”’ 

«But this is perfectly ridiculous,’’ she 
cried. ‘*Do you think I do not under- 
stand? Your pen isa nerve, you dipped 
it into your heart’s blood, and tore a page 
from the book of experience.”’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear C.,’’ I rejoined, 
‘the story is real enough, I confess, for it 
is a rejected one. It is so difficult to sat- 
isfy the editor! ’’ 

‘« But 7 am not an editor ; / shall be sat- 
isfied with the truth.’’ 

‘Are you sure? It might give you 
pain, or, what would be worse, provoke 
your incredulity.’’ 

C. stopped before my chair in deadly 
earnest. ‘Did, or did not this woman 
exist?’’ 


Drawn by L. Marold. 
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‘Certainly ; but you are wandering 
The problem is not one 


from the point. 
of fact—’’ 

C. stamped her foot impatiently. 
she alive now ?”’ 

‘«No, she volunteered as a nurse in the 
epidemic of 18—, and died of yellow 
fever.’’ 

C. sank down beside the dog on the 
floor and gazed into the smoldering 
ashes. 

There was a long, long silence. Once 
she looked at me intently, as if about to 
speak ; then turned away her face, on 
which I read, as one reads in certain 
silent lives, the pathetic desperation of 
resignation. 

And to this day she has not answered 
one of my questions. 
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‘““c. SANK DOWN BESIDE THE DOG.” 
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VERTICAL KEEL IN POSITION, 


THE DESIGNING AND BUILDING OF A WAR-SHIP. 


By W. A. 


WAR-SHIP, like all things else, 
i must have a beginning ; and this 
takes place long before any part is visible 
in the ship-builder’s yard. The real be- 
ginning is when the Secretary of the 
Navy, having with his advisers settled 
upon the type of vessel, in their judg- 
ment best suited to the needs of the 
country, makes recommendation to the 
President of the United States, that Con- 
gress authorize the construction of such 
a vessel. This recommendation is for- 
warded to Congress in the President’s an- 
nual message to that body, and in course 
of time is referred to the committee of 
the House of Representatives appointed 
to consider all matters 
of legislation pertain- 
ing tothe navy. Here 
the proposed vessel is 
subjected to keen crit- 
icism, and to assist the 
committee in arrivine 








FIGURE SHOWING POSITION OF THE GROUND- 
WAYS AND KEEL BLOCKS. 
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at conclusions concerning technical de- 
tails, the department places at their dis- 
posal the experience and knowledge of 
officers skilled in all that pertains to the 
construction of war-ships, men trained to 
know in their details the construction of 
the hull, the machinery, the armor, the 
guns and the equipment of the vessel. 
From a knowledge of the resources of 
the country, the committee, to encourage 
home industries, make among others, the 
condition that the vessel shall be built 
wholly of domestic material, that is, of 
material which has in the shape of iron- 
ore, been taken from native mines, and 
from the raw pig-iron to the finished steel 
has been manipulated 
in American furnaces 
and mills. 

The proposed vessel 
having been reported 
favorably to the House 
of Representatives in 
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the bill prepared by the Naval committee, 
its construction is authorized, and the bill 
then passes to the other branchof Congress 
—the Senate—where, after careful consid- 
eration, with perhaps some modifications 
and additions, it is favorably acted upon 
and is ready for the signature of the Presi- 
dent, after which, it becomes a law, and the 
Secretary of the Navy has full authority 
to prepare designs and call upon the ship- 
builders of the country to submit bids for 
building the vessel. The preparation of 
the detailed designs is entrusted to the 
bureaus of construction and repair, and of 
steam engineering, whose officers have 
large experience in such matters, and who 
have in their employ corps of experienced 
draftsmen ready, under their direction, 
to put upon paper full and accurate de- 
tailed working plans from which the ship 
and machinery can be built, and to enter 
into the complex calculations to prove 
the strength of the structure, its position 
in the water, all the parts of the great 
throbbing engines and boilers, the safety 
of the craft at sea in heavy waves, the in- 
herent power to return to an upright posi- 
tion when heeled over by the action of 
the wind and waves, and many other very 
tedious and necessary computations. 


READY FOR PLATING. 


The plans prepared for the hull show 
each deck, with the arrangement of its 
beams and plating as may be required for 
strength and stiffness, also the quarters 
or spaces allotted to the officers and crew, 
the state-rooms, the mess or dining-rooms, 
the bath-rooms and lavatories fitted up, 
with porcelain-lined tubs, shower baths, 
bowls, etc., the pantries with racks for 
the china and glass, so that they may be 
safely kept when the vessel is rolling in 
a seaway, the steam tables for keeping 
warm the food, also the means of light- 
ing, heating and ventilating the living 
spaces ; in fact, as each ship is for the 
length of the cruise, or about three years, 
the home of from one hundred and fifty 
to five hundred men, it is fitted complete 
to afford a comfortable and healthful home 
for the officers and crew. 

Each officer has a state-room fitted with 
a berth, bureau, toilet utensils and ward- 
robe, while the crew sleep in hammocks 
suspended from the beams of the deck, 
and have lockers at the sides of the ves- 
sel for holding their clothing. All these 
must be indicated upon the deck plans, 
and in addition are shown the armories or 
places to stow the rifles, cutlasses and pis- 
tols with which the crew are armed when 
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about to go into action ; these are placed 
close to the officers’ quarters so that in 
case of mutiny the men can be prevented 
from arming themselves ; the paymaster’s 
office, where the accounts of the men are 
kept and stores and clothing allotted to 
them ; the great galleys or kitchens where 
the meals are cooked; the cold storage 
rooms for preserving meats, butter and 
fruit, and the wash-rooms for crew, fire- 
men and machinists. 

As the men are very often sick, a com- 
partment called the sick-bay, is set apart 
and fitted up with sanitary appliances, 
where the sick are placed and given every 
attention by the ship’s surgeon ; near by 
is a dispensary, with an apothecary ready 
to prepare and administer the medicines as 
the doctor may direct. Another very neces- 
sary thing to be provided, for the men are 
not always well-behaved, is the prison, a 
strong, isolated room where Jack is locked 
up until sobered when intoxicated after 
leave on shore, or for minor offenses com- 
mitted on shipboard. Interspersed with 
these various rooms, in positions giving 
commanding train, are the guns forming 
a part of the battery, around which suffi- 
cient space is given for loading, firing and 
cleaning them in any position of their 
train. 

Above the living decks, on the upper- 
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most deck of all, is placed the main por- 
tion of the battery, and the appliances 
for handling the boats and working the 
ship. Inacommanding position is located 
the conning tower, or armored pilot-house, 
where the commanding officer takes his 
position during an engagement, and di- 
rects the movements of his vessel. Be- 
neath the living deck are other decks, with 
compartments for the coal, provisions and 
stores ; the one next below is generally an 
armored deck, which is arched across the 
entire breadth of the vessel, as shown 
on the midship section of the United 
States steamship Brooklyn. The sides 
are from four to five feet below the water- 
line, rising above it at the center so as 
to form an armored cover to whatever 
may be placed beneath it, and these are 
the parts on which the safety and power 
depend, such as the engines and boil- 
ers, the coal, the magazines and the elec- 
tric plant for lighting the ship, supplying 
power to various motors, and furnishing 
the current to the powerful search-lights. 

An idea of the immense machine shops 
and power generating plant which have 
their place in the bowels of the vessel is 
fairly obtained from the hold plan of 
the Brooklyn. Great care is taken to 
have the compartments enclosing the 
various portions of the vessel of such a 


FRAMES IN POSITION, SHOWING INNER BOTTOM PLATING, 
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ARMORED DECK WITH PLATES AND BEAMS IN POSITION. 


which is a view of the interior 
of the vessel, showing the 
height of the decks, the spac- 
ing of the frames, the location 
of the various machines for 
propelling and steering the 
ship, for handling the an- 
chors, chains and boats, the 
protection of, and means for, 
loading the guns, the means 
of interior communication, 
the shape of the great steel 
ram, the contour of the stern, 
the location of the rudder and 
masts, and all the minor de- 
tails which go to make up 
the complete vessel. Perhaps 
the most important plan is 
known as the midship sec- 
tion, or a view taken directly 
across the vessel, showing 
the framing, for on the sizes 
of material given on this plan 
will depend the strength of 
the ship as she is tossed about 
on the tempestuous ocean. 
Not only is the size of every 
bit of material shown thereon 
very carefully considered and 
compared with similar ships, 


size, that several may be filled with water but the whole structure is afterwards 


without causing ittosink. A very impor- 
tant plan is one called the profile inboard, 
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BOILERS ON THE WHARF. 


submitted to the strictest mathematical 
investigation, to prove whether there is 

















sufficient strength to meet the severest 
strains that can possibly come upon the 
ship at sea. Then there are plans of 
ventilation and drainage, which show 
how the vessel is to have the vitiated 
air drawn out by huge fans or blowers, 
connecting with pipes which lead to every 
living space and store-room ; the blowers 
exhaust the air from them, and fresh air 
pours in through the open hatchways and 
air-ports to take the place of that drawn 
out. Each compartment below the water- 
line is also connected by appropriate pipes 
and valves with powerful pumps, so that 
in case of injury the water may be rapidly 
pumped out. 

Various other plans are made, showing 
views of the ship inside and out, so that 
the builders may have a clear idea of the 
ship that is to be. All the parts have to 
be so arranged that the com- 
bined weight will not exceed a 
predetermined displace- 
ment, and that the 
vessel will float at a 
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department, and that bids for building it 
in accordance therewith will be received 
and opened in the office of the Secretary 
on a specified date. About two months’ 
time is generally afforded bidders to ex- 
amine the plans and prepare their bids. 
During this time every consideration and 
attention is extended to the bidders by the 
bureaus having in charge the preparation 
of the design, in order that they may have 
the fullest information in arriving at their 
estimate of cost. Then comes the event- 
ful day when the bids from the different 
firms, for constructing from one to four 
millions of dollars worth of work, are to 
be opened. At noon the representatives 













THE STAGING ABOUT THE ‘NEW YORK.”’ 


given calculated draught. After the plans 
are outlined, specifications are drawn up, 
giving instructions to the firm that may 
be awarded the contract, as to the manner 
of constructing every particle of the huge 
hull, its machinery and outfit. When the 
plans and specifications have been com- 
pleted, the Secretary of the Navy issues 
advertisements, informing all reputable 
ship and engine builders that the plans 
and building instructions of a certain ves- 
sel, authorized by act of Congress to be 
built, can be seen and examined at the 





of the ship-building firms from different 
points, such as Maine, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News and 
San Francisco, together with newspaper 
men, congressmen, naval officers, and 
others interested in ship-building matters, 
begin to drop in the Secretary’s office, 
where the bids will be opened. The ship- 
builders are outwardly calm and jovial, 
but this studied unconcern often hides 
anxious, hopeful hearts, for the result to 
some may mean not only a chance for 
profit, but the means whereby the great 
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THE ‘“‘ CINCINNATI” READY FOR LAUNCHING. 


wheels of their establishments are to be 
kept going, and work given to hundreds 
of workmen who have grown up with and 
are looked upon as children of the estab- 
lishment. 

Shortly after the hour of noon, the 
officials appointed to open the bids take 
their places at the long table, and a state- 
ment from the local postmaster is read, 
to the effect that all mail for the depart- 
ment up to noon has been delivered, there- 
by making: sure that no mailed bids are 





STERN VIEW OF THE “ CINCINNATI”? WHEN READY 
FOR LAUNCHING, 


overlooked ; then, amidst the utmost si- 
lence, the bids are opened one by one, the 
amounts announced and recorded. As 
this goes on, even the spectators catch the 
nervous tension of the bidders, and when 
the last bid has been recorded, and it is 
definitely known who is the lowest bid- 
der, a sigh of relief is drawn, and con- 
gratulations to the successful firm are 
in order. As a sample of the closeness 
of the bids at times, it may be stated 
that there was only $25,000 between the 
lowest and next lowest bid for construct- 
ing the United States steamship Brook- 
lyn, a vessel whose cost will be three mill- 
ions of dollars. After the Secretary has 
decided to whom he will award the con- 
tract, and the necessary legal papers are 
drawn and signed, the plans and specifi- 
cations are handed over to the contractors, 
who are then free to proceed with the 
work, subject to the inspection of naval 
officers appointed to superintend the con- 
struction. First, the plan showing the 
shape of the vessel is taken, and the out- 
line of every rib or frame is laid down full 
size upon the floor of a large building, 
called the mold loft, and molds or patterns 
made of wood, to which the great steel 
bars are made toconform, by heating them 
till they are soft enough to allow their be- 
ing bent to the required shape. While 
the work of laying down is going on, the 
shipwrights in the yard are busy laying the 
keel blocks on which the vessel will rest 
while building. As the entire weight will 
come upon them, they are placed upon a 























firm, unyielding foundation, and made to 
conform to the keel line of the vessel. 

In the offices the draftsmen are busy 
making detail plans developed from the 
official ones, and making out the orders 
for the plates, frames, deck beams, and 
other material from which the vessel, piece 
by piece, is to be constructed. In order to 
have the plates forming the outer skin of 
the proper sizes and shapes, a half model 
of the vessel is made of wood, generally 
one forty-eighth of full size, and on this 
are laid off all the frames and plates 
with the butts and edges just as they are 
to go on the vessel. The size of each 
plate is taken from the model and sent to 
the rolling mills where the plates are 
rolled and cut to the required shape and 
thickness. The keel blocks having been 
laid, the first step is to place upon them 
the plates forming the keel with the proper 
holes for rivet c.nnections punched and 
the frame stations laid off thereon. Then 
comes the raising of the frames, which 
have been bent to shape and riveted up; 
when these are in place the structure may 
be well likened to a giant skeleton, the keel 
forming the backbone and the frames the 
ribs, which are about to be clothed with 
their skin of steel. 
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While the construction of the hull is 
being so actively carried on, another set of 
draftsmen are making minute detail plans 
of the engines and boilers from which 
the castings and forgings are made, piece 
by piece, by skillful mechanics, which 
when assembled, will form the immense 
motors upon which the speed of the vessel 
will ina great measure depend. Intheas- 
sembling of the parts the greatest accur- 
acy of fit and nicety of adjustment are 
required in order to obtain the greatest 
efficiency of performance. The hull being 
ready to receive its skin of steel, the plates 
are machined to the exact size, as ascer- 
tained by templates, and holes punched 
for the rivets which -are to connect the 
separate plates to each other, to the 
stringers and to the frames, thus forming 
acontinuous structure. On page 399 the 
New York may be seen with all the plates 
in place, with the scaffolding all about her 
for the use of the riveters and calkers. The 
rivets are made of the same material as 
the plates they connect, although of a bet- 
ter grade, and are in form a cylinder with 
a pan-shaped head ; they are of sufficient 
length to allow the other end, after being 
placed in the punched hdles of the plates, 
to be driven down to a head. The riveters 
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are very expert in driving down the soft 
metal and in so doing make the familiar 
rat-tat-tat upon the metal plates, a noise 
dear to the heart of the ship-builder and 
his men, for the greater the noise the more 
the work in hand and the assurance that 
the little ones’ mouths at home will be 
filled with bread. 

After the metal work of the hull is well 
in place and riveted up the propellers and 
shafting are put in position, the rudder 
hung and preparations made for launch- 
ing. During construction the vessel has 
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ground-ways, and extend from the bow 
to well within the water, and are thor- 
oughly braced to prevent spreading. 

If you will refer to the illustration 
showing the vertical keel in position, 
you will notice that it is higher at the 
bow than at the stern, in order to allow 
the ground-ways to have a certain amount 
of pitch or descent, so that the vessel may 
start easily and gather headway as it 
moves down the inclined plane to the 
water. Upon the ground-ways, and mere- 
ly resting upon them, is placed another 


ENGINES ERECTED IN THE MACHINE SHOP. 


been resting upon the keel blocks and 
shored at the sides with heavy timbers. 
To get the vessel from off these blocks and 
transfer the weight resting upon them to 
a movable platform, so as to allow the 
vessel to slide readily into the water, is 
the next task to be undertaken ; it is ac- 
complished in the following manner: 
Large square pieces of timber marked A, 
(see figure on page 395) are fastened se- 
curely on each side of the keel blocks, 
about one-fourth the ship’s breadth, on 
each side of the keel; they are called 


set of timbers (marked B), which are 
loose and free to move with the vessel; 
they are known as sliding-ways. Above 
these are timbers fitted to the ship’s bot- 
tom which terminate forward and aft in 
cradles. Between these and the sliding- 
ways are fitted long, stout wedges (C), so 
that when they are driven or set up, the 
vessel is raised from off the blocks (D) 
and rests upon the ground-ways. Before 
launching, the smooth contact surfaces 
of ground- and sliding-ways are freely 
coated with tallow, so that when the 
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THE “NEW YORK "’ UNDER THE SHEARS. 


wedges are driven up the vessel may be 
free to move. In order to hold the ship 
till all things arein readiness, the sliding- 
ways are securely fastened to the ground- 
ways by pieces of timber which require 
to be sawn asunder to allow the vessel to 
make its way down the greased inclined 
plane. In the meantime, while the wedg- 
ing up has been going on, the christening 
party, whose center isa young unmarried 
lady, for Jack would deem the ship un- 
lucky if any else save a fair young maid- 
en was selected for the honor, has as- 
sembled on the bow platform, as may be 
seen in the launching of the Columbia. 
The fair christener stands with the gayly 
decorated bottle of champagne uplifted, as 
the order is given to ‘‘ saw off,’’ and just 
as the bow begins to move, she dashes the 
bottle against the steel stem, pronouncing 
the vessel's name, which, as if rejoicing 
in the name, gathers headway instant by 
instant and rushes swiftly and gracefully 
into its future element. 

The vessel is now in readiness to receive 
her boilers, engines and turrets and to 


have the quarters completed with the 
ventilation, drainage and electric plants, 
beside all the numerous fittings, such as 
engines for steering, for handling anchors 
and chains, for operating the turrets and 
blowers. Outside of the main engines 
over a hundred separate engines are placed 
in some of our larger war-vessels for va- 
rious minor duties. 

The engines have already been put to- 
gether in the shops and turned over, and 
the boilers assembled on the wharf ready 
to be transferred to the ship. The en- 
gines are all taken apart for ease in get- 
ting them on board, but the boilers must, 
of course, go in as we see them, and as 
they weigh oftentimes as much as sixty 
tons each, large derricks or shears are em- 
ployed. In like manner the heavy por- 
tions of the machinery, the armor and 
the guns are handled and fixed in place. 
So, little by little the great ship is com- 
pleted, until at last the vessel is ready 
for her steam trials at dock. The order 
to get up steam on one of the boilers is 
given. Ina little while steam is up and 
























the great throttle valve is opened and 
steam adinitted to the cylinders; in 
a twinkling, the parts begin to move 
slowly and steadily, giving proof of 
the care, skill and attention that has 
been given all throughout, from the 
inception of the design to the tighten- 
ing of the last bolt. 

After the dock trial, the work on the 
various parts of the vessel is pushed 
to completion and it is ready for the 
official speed trial. As the act author- 
izing the construction of many of the 
vessels holds out the inducement of a 
bonus for all fractions of a knot in ex- 
cess of a stipulated speed, the con- 
tractors naturally make every effort to 
gain the largest possible premiums. 

In order to arrive at the exact speed 
and accompanying bonus, the department 
appoints a board of naval officers to wit- 
ness the trial and report the exact speed 
made, and on this report the amount of 
premium earned by the contractors is 
based. The trials are made off the coast 
where the water is of sufficient depth to 
prevent any retarding influence due to 
the waves, put in motion by the speed of 
the vessel, dragging along the bottom of 
the sea. This statement may, to the lay- 
man, appear very singular, but, neverthe- 
less, the wave disturbance caused by a 
vessel travelling at a high speed is far- 
reaching, and the effect upon the speed of 
a vessel tried in shallow water is very 
marked. To determine accurately the 
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THE ‘“‘NEW YORK” ON HER OFFICIAL SPEED TRIAL. 


WAR-SHIP. 








MIDSHIP SECTION OF THE ‘“‘ BROOKLYN.” 


speed made at trial, the course is laid 
down and buoyed, with vessels stationed 
at the starting point and at the end, with 
several at intermediate points to keep the 
vessel in line with the goal. The course 
of the Columbia was from Cape Ann to 
near Goat Island, Maine, a distance of 
43.96 miles, and the mean speed over the 
course 22.8 knots, or 26% miles per hour. 
After the steam trial the vessel is in- 
spected, minutely, in all its parts by a 
board appointed to determine whether 
the contractors have fully and accurately 
complied with the plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by the department. Upon 
their report of faithful performance of 
contract the vessel is accepted by the 
Government and put in active service. 
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FAITHFULLY RENDERED FROM THE PERSIAN. 
By Str EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., C S.I. 
GHAZAL I. 


Ala yA! send the cup round! O Saki, brim and send! 

Love, which at first was lightsome, grows heavy at the end: 

For ache of what Heav’n’s breeze brought from that sweet-scented brow, 
Those musky, tangled tresses, heart’s blood is dropping now. 

Well ! soak the prayer-mat purple with wine, then,—as ’tis bid ; 

Such solace for Love's stages from Magians is not hid: 

But this World’s stage, Beloved !—’tis too long! When the bell 

Calls to unpack the camels, by Allah! ’twill be well ! 


The black Night, and the fearful Wave, and whirlpool wild of Fate:— 
Ah, lightly-laden ones ashore! what knew ye of our state? 


Wending mine own way, unto woe and ill-fame I was brought; 
How, in the loud Assemblies, could such high lore be taught? 


If thou wilt have The Presence, Hafiz! why seek it so! 
This world, and the Beloved—choose one, and let one go! 


GHAZAL II 


O, glory of full-mooned fairness, and lustre of lighted face ! 
Beauty lives deep in thy dimples, and, hid in thy chin-pit, grace. 
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Then only this heart shall be quiet, bright brows and tresses in riot ! 
Then, Best-Belov’d! when its longings win forth to the peace of thy place. 


My soul, risen up to my lip, stands eager to seek thee and fly ; 
Backward and forward it flutters; it pants with the passion to die. 


What is thy pleasure? Ah, say! 
* * * * 


Hafiz! hard is the way! 
Keep thy skirt from the dust! Many have finished in woe. 
Yet would my heavy heart hear what Heart-Possessor intends ; 
Oh, by my soul I swear—I swear by your soul's, sweet Friends ! 
No help’s in this watching of ours! Buy, quick as ye can, red wine; 


Buy from the happy drunkards for whom sleep maketh amends. 


In the comfort of Wine’s deep slumber the swoon-bound spirit may wake, 
Some dew from a secret lip, some light from a love-glance take: 


Lips! Eves! with a breeze from the Blest, let come sweet scent of that Breast; 
I shall breathe ’t, and be glad as the dust is glad for the Rose’s sake. 


Oh, ye that quaff from the bowls at banquet of Jam, drink on ! 

With empty cups to your full cups we pledge; we will fill them anon: 
Kind Wind! to the Friends of God—to Yazd—these true words bear, 
May the heads of the loveless be balls for their horse-bats, every one! 
From the place of Propinquity far we languish, but Love hath his wings; 


The slaves of your Lord weare, singing praise to the King of Kings. 


King of all Kings! High star! send down a blessing from far; 
That we Heaven's door-step may kiss, like that sky which its glory en-rings. 


Hafiz utters this prayer. Listen, and Amin say ; 
Give him his daily bread from the sugar-sweet mouth, alway ! 


GHAZAL III. 


Saki! stain the cup’s rim crimson with the flashing of the wine; 
Minstrel! speak of love, and sing us things desirable, divine. 


In the gold, plainly reflected, saw I the Beloved’s face. 
Ye that are not ever drunken! Senseless! Void of joy and grace. 


HAFIZ. 


Those your prim ones, those your slim ones, slight of stature, give delight 
Only till our Cypress sheweth; till our Moon swims into sight. 


Never dies a name once quickened by this fire of Love divine; 
In the records of the ages writ eternally is mine. 


On the Day of the Uprising no more profit shall be got 
From permitted bread of sheikhs than our unlawful wine, I wot; 


Breeze! if by yon bed of rose-leaves, where the Well-Beloved lies, 
Thou dost breathe, take heed to whisper there my passion-laden cries; 


Why let fall a faithful lover’s woe from mention, passing by, 
Since so quickly comes forgetting, when the day dawns that we die? 


To the Heart-entangler’s seeing this my drunkenness shews well, 
Therefore wine they poured me freely—those high Lords of Heaven and Hell. 


Quaffing Hadji Kiv4m’s wine-cup there I saw, by grace of him, 
On the green sea of the Night, the new Moon’s silver shallop swim. 


Ah, my heart is like a tulip, closing up in time of cold, 
When, at length, shy Bird of Fortune! shall my snare thy wings enfold ? 


Bird of Fortune! Wings of Waiting! Cease not, Hafiz, tears to shed ; 
It may hap those wayward pinions to the net will yet be led. 


Drawn by H. S. Mowbray. 
GHAZAL IV. 


Sufi! Come and gaze; for brightly shines the mirror of the cup, 
Gaze into the ruby liquor; see what thing it throweth up. 


No man ever noosed the Anka—God’s Bird; fling away thy snare! 
All its mesh can ever catch thee, in this world, is empty air. 


Cleave to pleasures of the Present; Adam, sinning otherwise 
Came to quit the House of Peace; the flowery lawns of Paradise. 


At Time’s table, quick to vanish, drink a cup or two, and go; 
Ask not what Fate will not give thee, leave to banquet always so. 


Foolish, cheated, Heart! youth’s flitted; and thou didst not pluck one rose 
Off the red bush in the garden! what is left at Life’s grey close? 


Nay, except from glorious drunkards, drunk with God’s love, no man learns 
What is veiled; the haughty Zahid nothing of true life discerns. 


Thus to us are dues of service; us who never left the Gate; 
Lord! thy slaves lie on Thy threshold; have Thou mercy on their state! 
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INDIAN WARS AND WARRIORS. 


By ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


T was the golden age of the Indian— 
that period when war and the chase 
were his sole occupations, taxing to the 
utmost the heroic virtues of an unyield- 
ing temper and a sinewy frame. Espe- 
cially were there two then powerful tribes 
of the great northwest, who lived for gen- 
erations in a state of almost unbroken 
warfare. These were the Dakotas or 
Sioux, and the Ojibway or Chippewa na- 


in connection with 





tion. Such was the hereditary feud be- 
tween them that an attack or reprisal was 
a daily or rather a nightly possibility, 
and no one on either side could feel secure 
from hearing, in an unguarded moment, 
the frightful war-whoop of his savage foe. 

Superstition had much to do with the 
formation of war parties in those days. 
Often at the death of a near relative the 
mourners would go forth in quest of 
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scalps, for thus it was supposed that the 
spirit could be appeased and the mourning 
come to an end. Sometimes a Sioux 
medicine-man would declare that he had 
been directed by his tutelar deity, in a 
vision, to lead an attack upon the Chip- 
pewas, and young men, thirsting for glory, 
would gladly agree to accompany him. 
If the party was not led by a medicine- 
man, it must at least obtain from this im- 
portant personage a sacred pipe, spear or 
tomahawk, which was wrapped in many 
coverings and carried solely for the in- 
fluence it was expected to exert upon the 
fortunes of the fight. Together with this 
sacred relic, the priest or conjurer gave 
them explicit directions in regard to paint- 
ing their faces and bodies for the foray. 
It will be seen that the war-paint of the 
Indian, of which so much has been said, 
did not necessarily differ from the paint 
worn at a dance or other event. It was 


often, but not always, black, and its de- 


A SCALP-DANCE. 
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tails were solemnly prescribed for partic- 
ular occasions. 

The outfit for a war-party was simple, 
consisting of several pairs of moccasins 
for each warrior, together with an awl, 
sinew and bits of buckskin for repairs; 
the weapons,—a bow and quiver full 
of arrows, with perhaps a spear, later 
superseded by the gun and powder-horn, 
and a small quantity of food, usually not 
more than a day’s supply. Of course, 
they depended upon killing enough game 
to live upon. The braves wore very little 
beside their paint, frequently nothing save 
breech-cloth and moccasins, and some- 
times a wolf or fox skin suspended from 
the scalp-lock and hanging, mantle-like, 
over the shoulders. This latter had also 
a superstitious significance. 

A war-party of Dakotas usually num- 
bered from a dozen to fifty men, although 
when a raid of more than usual import- 
ance was in contemplation, several hun- 

dred warriors might 
be banded together, 
and on rare occa- 
sions two or three 
or even one went 
alone, for the sake 
of the greater glory 
which might thus be 
achieved. It was 
considered unfortu- 
nate to set out by 
daylight, and a start 
was accordingly 
made soon after mid- 
night, or at any rate 
before dawn. The 
time of year was im- 
material, except that 
the spring and sum- 
mer were considered 
more propitious, be- 
cause the fall was the 
time of the great 
annual hunt, and in 
winter one could be 
readily tracked by 
his footprints in the 
snow. 

Certain customs 
were invariably ob- 
served by these In- 

, dians while upon the 
war-path, of which 
the most significant 
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were connected with 
the war relics or sa- 
cred weapons which 
I have already men- 
tioned. At every 
halting - place these 
were brought forth, 
ceremoniously de- 
posited in a particu- 
lar spot, where the 
soil had been care- 
fully pulverized and 
leveled to receive 
them, and where 
sacrifices of meat 
were usuaily made, 
and prayers put up 
for victory in battle. 
If there was a med- 
icine-man of the 
party, it was he, of 
course, who con- 
ducted these sacri- 
ficesandinvocations 
to the deity, and the 
seats nearest him in 
camp were the seats of honor, assigned 
to the oldest and most famous warriors. 

Youths who had never before been upon 
the war-path were compelled to undergo 
a rude sort of initiation while on the road. 
They were obliged to fetch wood and wa- 
ter to the camp and to doall the drudgery. 
If the night was dark and the woods pre- 
sumably full of enemies, the water might 
be poured on the ground when brought, 
and the young men sent for more, in or- 
der to test their bravery. From thirty to 
fifty miles was considered a day’s march 
and if any novice became exhausted and 
fell behind, he would be urged on with 
ridicule and perhaps even with blows, by 
a self-constituted police. Frequently an 
ambitious warrior would arouse his com- 
panions in the dead of night, and without 
stopping for food, the party proceeded on 
arun. Then the poor boy must bestir 
himself andstumble along, half-blind with 
sleep, lest he be distanced altogether. It 
was not an easy life by any means; but 
the privilege of wearing an eagle feather 
on his return was compensation enough 
for all! 

It is an interesting fact, not generally 
known, that the coveted eagle feather was 
not alone bestowed upon the warrior who 
shot down an enemy, but also upon him 
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A WAR-PARTY RECONNOITERING. 


who first touched the fallen one. The 
Indians considered that less courage was 
required to shoot from behind cover, than 
to spring forward under the enemy’s fire 
and actually strike the body. According- 
ly, as soon as one fell upon the opposite 
side, there was a determined rush of the 
bravest young men in the very face of 
danger. He who was first on the spot 
took the scalp, if there was time; but in 
any event he carried off the principal hon- 
ors of the occasion. Those who failed to 
count the first «‘coup’’ derived a lesser 
share of glory from the second and third. 

Indians on the war-path, as almost ev- 
erybody knows, proceeded in scattering 
single file, and one or more scouts, ac- 
cording to the size of the party, were sent 
in advance to observe and report any signs 
of the enemy. When an encampment of 
Chippewas was discovered, if the lodges 
were few and the braves outnumbered by 
the attacking party, an attempt was made 
to surprise and destroy them. An hour 
or two before dawn was the favorite time 
for the attack, as at this unearthly hour 
its suddenness was apt to prove the more 
demoralizing. If, on the other hand, the 
encampment was a large one, and the war- 
party weak in numbers, they would usu- 
ally lie in ambush and endeavor to mas- 
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sacre any solitary hunter or detached 
group which might chance to pass near 
their hiding place. After securing one or 
more scalps, they invariably retreated, 
and it was customary to travel at least 
twenty-four hours without pause. Never- 
theless, the avengers were probably hard 
on their track. It was unusual for a suc- 
cessful war-party to reach home without 
having been attacked, and possibly van- 
quished in their turn! If, however, they 
managed to reach their village alive, they 
were received with songs of triumph, and 
the scalp-dance was performed for thirty 
days afterward. 

Iam informed upon good authority that, 
contrary to the vulgar belief, the Dakotas 
seldom took prisoners from other tribes; 
and that when, as occasionally happened, 
women and children were taken, the cap- 
tives were kindly treated, and, upon the 
first interval of peace between the hostile 
nations, given opportunity to return. It 
often happened, however, that they pre- 
ferred to remain among their generous 
captors, where the little ones had found 
adopted parents, and the women, perhaps, 
indulgent husbands. It seems that the 


custom of torturing prisoners was un- 
known among this people. 

It is true that they sometimes mutilated 
the dead bodies of their foes; and this 
was done by some of the hardened war- 
riors for the sake of inspiring a fierce 


courage in the young, inexperienced 
braves who witnessed the horrid sight. 
A curious custom was that of painting 
their own dead, and placing them against 
the trunks of trees, in a sitting position, 
facing the enemy’s camp. If it was pos- 
sible, they always did this, came away 
and left them there, defiant in death as 
undaunted in life! 

An interesting and true story, which 
was told me not long ago by one who had 
it from the lips of an eye-witness and 
participator in the whole affair, illustrates 
some of the manners of the age that I 
have attempted to describe. Black Light- 
ning headed a war-party against the Chip- 
pewas. As they approached an encamp- 
ment of the enemy, he sent forward two 
men, who chanced to be his brother and 
his brother-in-law, to reconnoiter, while 
the remainder of the party concealed 
themselves in the brush. Presently a trio 
of Chippewa hunters passed close by the 
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ambuscade, laughing and talking in utter 
unconsciousness of their danger. The 
temptation was too great for the leader. 
He gave the signal to fire. Thescalps of 
the Chippewas were quickly taken, and 
the Sioux beat a hasty retreat, leaving 
the two scouts to make their way home- 
ward as best they could. 

The party arrived at their own village 
without having met with any misfortune, 
and the brother of Black Lightning also 
reached home in safety ; but the brother- 
in-law failed to appear. In fact, nothing 
was ever heard of him after ; and his fate 
could only be guessed. Although the act 
of Black Lightning in leaving his scouts 
behind was not unusual, as each brave is 
supposed to take care of himself, and the 
sound of a gun fired is a signal to flee, 
yet it is thought among these Indians to 
be a peculiar disgrace to desert under any 
circumstances a brother-in-law ; therefore, 
the village was loud in condemnation of 
Black Lightning, and a cousin and rival 
of his, called Dawn-of-Day, took good 
care to improve the opportunity by taunt- 
ing him openly with cowardice. 

What Indian could submit quietly to 
such an imputation? ‘There are still 
Chippewas to be slain !’’ he immediately 
exclaimed. ‘ Let us find our kinsman, or 
avenge his death!’’ So he organized a 
second war-party on the spot, and Dawn- 
of-Day was obliged to join it, or he too 
would be called «‘ a coward !”’ 

The little band proceeded northward to 
the place where the former Chippewa en- 
campment had been, but there were no 
signs of the lost scout, nor yet of the 
enemy. It was the time of year when the 
Chippewas were wont to retreat into the 
interior of their own country, and for 
many days no recent traces of them were 
seen. At last the party reached the shore 
of a lake, which was also the outlet of a 
considerable river. At the head of the 
lake was planted a trading-post, and a 
short distance off, on the opposite side of 
the river, they discovered a solitary Chip- 
pewa lodge. They could not cross the 
river to the attack without being ob- 
served, and were compelled, therefore, to 
make the entire circuit of the lake. 

When they arrived near the point where 
they imagined the lodge to be, it was al- 
ready growing dusk. A scout was sent 
forward in haste to reconnoiter, and he 

















had not been gone long when his friends 
were startled by the loud report of a gun, 
reverberating from cove to cove of the 
lake shore. They dared not stir from the 
spot, and waited in much suspense to 
learn whether he had been discovered, and 
obliged to fire upon the lodge, or whether 
the Chippewas had perchance taken his 
life. 

Presently, however, the scout returned 
with the information that there was but 
one man in the neighborhood, and that 
the report they had heard was merely the 
gun of the Chippewa hunter. 

The party waited until near morning 
and then stole up to attack their solitary 
foe; but something had perhaps given 
him the alarm—he was gone. They fol- 
lowed up the river, in which direction 
they believed that they would find a large 
Chippewa village. Finally they sat down 


to rest on the river bank. 

Suddenly one glanced up the river and 
gavethealarm. The Chippewas were com- 
ing! 


A large number of canoes filled with 
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ATTACKING THE CHIPPEWA CANOE PARTY. 


Indians were gliding down the stream. 
What was to be done? The enemy ap- 
parently were hundreds in number. But 
the two cousins had been all too ready 
to taunt one another with cowardice— 
neither would propose a retreat. The 
whole party hurriedly hid themselves be- 
hind a great hollow log, half in sand, half 
in water, and made ready to attack the 
boats. 

In the first canoe that passed them there 
were two men and a woman—all gayly 
laughing and singing, with no thought 
of the deadly ambuscade prepared for 
them. These were allowed to go by un- 
molested; but the second boat contained 
several men, and Black Lightning now 
gave the signal tofire. His gun rang out 
at the same instant with that of his cous- 
in and rival, Dawn-of-Day, and others fol- 
lowed in quick succession. One ambi- 
tious brave surreptitiously laid his gun 
aside, and leaned forward, spear in hand 
ready to be the first to spring into the 
water and swim out to touch one of the 
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fallen. Instantly the canoe was overset, 
and one man shot through the heart, the 
others, wounded, were struggling in the 
water. The Sioux, with the man who did 
not fire at their head, were swimming 
rapidly toward them, and in a few mo- 
ments all was over, the victors had re- 
turned to the shore with their scalps 
and were running like deer through the 
woods, before the startled Chippewas 
could collect their wits sufficiently to 
land and follow them. Only one Sioux 
was wounded and the injury was not 
fatal. 

Such was the life of the Indian in those 
days of keen personal rivalry, of desire 
for glory, and contempt of danger. 

Even more thrilling is the story of the 
strong-hearted amazon who is yet living 
—an old, gray-headed woman—and whose 
name is known wherever the Sioux lan- 
guage is spoken. She was a young wife 
with a baby on her breast, when the vil- 
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SIOUX MOTHER DEFENDING HER BABE. 





lage in which she dwelt was attacked by 
the enemy. Men, women and children 
fought or fled—she alone remained within 
her lodge with the child in her arms. 
The struggle without grew furious—her 
people were hard pressed and unable to 
defend their lodges —suddenly a huge 
Indian appeared in the doorway with his 
spear, ready to dispatch them both. The 
brave mother tossed her baby from her 
and seized hold of the end of the threat- 
ening spear with such a powerful grasp 
that she actually succeeded in drawing 
her enemy within the lodge, but not with- 
out having received several severe cuts 
from the sharp point. The astonished 
warrior clung to his end of the spear—so 
did the determined woman—and as they 
pulled to and fro in a life and death strug- 
gle, she approached near enough to him 
to use her knife, which she drew from her 
belt with one hand and wielded with 
deadly effect, stretching him lifeless on 
the floor of her 
tent. His dying yell 
brought another war- 
rior to the spot, but 
the desperate mother 
met him in the door- 
way and plunged her 
knife into his bosom 
before he had time to 
use his weapon. A 
third foeman was dis- 
patched in the same 
way, and he was the 
last, for now the 
Sioux had madea last 
brave stand against 
their enemies and 
compelled them to re- 
treat. Mother and 
child were saved, the 
woman pricked with 
several spear-wounds, 
but not mortally 
hurt. 

From that day she 
was held in especial 
honor by the tribe; 
and when the warriors 
meet to tell of their 
brave deeds in battle, 
this woman’s story 
not infrequently 
eclipses them all. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE PARK FROM FIFTH AVENUE. 





LETTERS OF AN ALTRURIAN TRAVELLER. 


By W. D. 


HOWELLS 


ASPECTS AND IMPRESSIONS OF A PLUTOCRATIC CITY. 


IV. 


New York, October 30, 1893. 
My dear Cyril: 

If you will look at a plan of New York, 
you will see that Central Park is really in 
the center of the place, if a thing which 
has length only, or is so nearly without 
breadth or thickness, can be said to have 
a center. South of the Park, the whole 
island is dense with life and business—it 
is pretty solidly built up on either side; but 
to the northward the blocks of houses are 
no longer of a compact succession ; they 
struggle up, at irregular intervals, from 
open fields, and sink again, on the streets 





pushed beyond them into the simple 
country, where even a suburban charac- 
ter is lost. It can only be a few years, 
at most, before all the empty spaces will 
be occupied, and the town, such as it is, 
and such as it seems to have been ever 
since the colonial period, will have an- 
chored itself fast in the rock that under- 
lies the larger half of it, and imparted its 
peculiar effect to every street—an effect 
of arrogant untidiness, of superficial and 
formal gentility, of immediate neglect and 


overuse. 

You will see more of the neglect and 
overuse in the avenues which penetrate 
the city’s mass from north to south, and 
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more of the superficial and formal gen- 
tility in the streets that cross theseavenues 
from east to west; but the arrogant un- 
tidiness you will find nearly everywhere, 
except in some of the newest quarters 
westward from the Park, and still further 
uptown. These are really very clean; 
but they have a bare look, as if they were 
not yet inhabited, and, in fact, many of 
the houses are still empty. Lower down, 
the streets are often as shabby and as 
squalid as the avenues that run parallel 
with the river sides ; and at least two of 
the avenues are as decent as the decentest 
cross-street. But all are more or less un- 
kempt ; the sweepings lie in little heaps 
in the gutters for days ; and inacity with- 
out alleys barrels of ashes and kitchen 
offal line the curbstones and offer their 
offense to the nose and eye everywhere. 
Of late, a good many streets and several 
avenues have been asphalted, and the din 
of wheels on the rough pavement no 
longer torments the ear so cruelly ; but 
there is still the sharp clatter of the 
horses’ iron shoes everywhere ; and their 
pulverized manure, which forms so great 
a part of the city’s dust, and is con- 
stantly taken into people’s stomachs and 
lungs, seems to blow more freely about on 
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the asphalt than on the old-fashioned 
pavements ; scraps of paper, straw, fruit- 
peel, and all manner of minor waste and 
rubbish, litter both. Every city of the 
plutocratic world must be an outrage to 
Altrurian senses, as you already under- 
stand, but I doubt if I could ever make 
you understand the abominable condition 
of the New York streets during the snowy 
months of the past winter, when for weeks 
no attempt was made to remove their 
accumulated filth. At their best, they 
would be intolerable to us ; at their worst, 
they are inconceivable and wholly inde- 
scribable. The senses witness their con- 
dition, but the mind refuses to receive the 
evidence of the senses ; and nothing can 
be more pathetic, more comic, than the 
resolution of the New Yorkers in ignor- 
ing it. 

But if I were once to go into detail, in 
my effort to make New York intelligible 
to you, there would be no end to it, and I 
think I had better get back to my topo- 
graphical generalities. I have given you 
some notion of my position at the gate of 
Central Park, and you must imagine all 
my studies of the city beginning and end- 
ing here. I love to linger near it, because 
it affords a hope for New York that I feel 





















so distinctly nowhere else in New York, 
though certain traits of the city’s essen- 
tially transitional and experimental nature 
sometimes also suggest that it may be the 
first city of America to Altrurianize. The 
upper classes are at least used to the polit- 
ical sway of the lower classes, and when 
they realize that they never can have any 
hope but in bettering the lot of their rul- 
ers, the end will not be far off, for it will 
then be seen that this can be lastingly 
done only through a change of the eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In the meantime, the Park, which is the 
physical heart of New York, is Altrurian 
already. In the contrasts of rich and poor, 
which you can no more escape there than 
you can in the city streets, you are, indeed, 
afflicted with that sense of absurdity, of 
impossibility, so comforting to the Amer- 
ican when he strives to imagine Altrurian 
conditions, and gets no farther than to 
imagine the creatures of a plutocratic 
civilization in them. He imagines that, 
in an Altrurian state, people must have 
the same motives, interests, anxieties, 
which he has always known them to 
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have, and which they carry with them 
into Central Park, and only lay aside for 
a moment in response to the higher ap- 
peal which its equal opportunities make. 
But then, at moments these care-worn, 
greed-worn souls do put off the burden of 
their inequality, their superiority or their 
inferiority, and meet on the same broad 
level of humanity ; and I wish, my dear 
Cyril, that you would always keep its one 
great oasis in your thoughts, as you follow 
me in my wanderings through this vast 
commercial desert. It is the token, if not 
the pledge, of happier things, and, while 
I remain here, it will be always to me a 
precious image of home. 

When I leave it I usually take one of 
the avenues southward, and then turn 
eastward or westward on one of the cross- 
streets whose perspective appeals to my 
curiosity, and stroll through it to one of the 
rivers. The avenues, as you will see, are 
fifteen or sixteen in number, and they 
stretch, some farther than others, up and 
down the island, but most of them end in 
the old town, where its irregularity be- 
gins, at the south, and several are inter- 
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“ THEY ALWAYS SUGGEST MONEY, MORE THAN TASTE.” 
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rupted by the different parks at the north. 
Together with the streets that intersect 
them between the old town and Central 
Park, they form one of the most character- 
istic parts of modern New York. Like the 
streets, they are numbered, as you know, 
rather than named, from a want of imag- 
ination, or from a preference of mere con- 
venience to the poetry and associations 
that cluster about a name, and can never 
cling to a number, or from a business im- 
patience to be quickly done with the mat- 
ter. This must rather defeat itself, how- 
ever, when a hurried man undertakes to 
tell you that he lives at three hundred and 


A TYPICAL UP-TOWN CROSS-STREET. 


seventy-five on One Hundred and Fifty- 
seventh street. Towards the rivers the 
avenues grow shabbier and _ shabbier, 
though this statement must be qualified, 
like all general statements. Seventh ave- 
nue, on the west, is pleasanter than Sixth 
avenue, and Second avenue, on the east, 
is more agreeable than Third avenue. In 
fact, the other afternoon, as I strayed over 
to the East river, I found several blocks 
of Avenue A, which runs nearest it, very 
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quiet, built up with comfortable dwell- 
ings, and even clean, as cleanliness is 
understood in New York. 

But it is Fifth avenue which divides the 
city lengthwise nearest the middle, and it 
is this avenue which affords the norm of 
style and comfort to the other avenues on 
either hand, and to all the streets that in- 
tersect it. Madison avenue is its rival, 
and has suffered less from the invasion of 
shops and hotels, but a long stretch of 
Fifth avenue is still the most aristocratic 
quarter of the city, and is upon the whole 
its finest thoroughfare. I need not say 
that we should not, in Altruria, think any 
New York street fine; 
but, generally, Fifth 
avenue and the cross- 
streets in its better part 
have a certain regular- 
ity in their mansions of 
brownstone, which re- 
calls to one, if it does 
not actually give again, 
the pleasure we get from 
the symmetry at home. 
They are at least not so 
chaotic as they might 
be, and though they 
always suggest money 
more than taste, I can- 
not at certain moments, 
and under the favor of 
an evening sky, deny 
them a sort of unlovely 
and forbidding beauty. 

There are not many 
of these cross- streets 
which have remained 
intact from the business 
of the other avenues. 
They have always a 
drinking saloon, or a 
provision store, or an 
apothecary’s shop, at 
the corners where they 
intersect ; the modistes find lodgment 
in them almost before the residents are 
aware. Beyond Sixth avenue, or Seventh 
at furthest, on the west, and Fourth ave- 
nue or Lexington, on the east, they lose 
their genteel character; their dwellings 
degenerate into apartment-houses, and 
then into tenement-houses of lower and 
lower grade till the rude traffic and the 
offensive industries of the river shores 
are reached, 
























But once more I must hedge, for some- 
times a street is respectable almost to the 
water on one side or the other ; and there 
are whole neighborhoods of pleasant dwell- 
ings far down town, which seem to have 
been forgotten by the enterprise of busi- 
ness, or neglected by its caprice, and to 
have escaped for a time at least the conta- 
gion of poverty. Business and poverty are 
everywhere slowly or swiftly eating their 
way into the haunts of respectability, and 
destroying its pleasant homes. They al- 
ready have the whole of the old town to 
themselves. In large spaces of it no one 
dwells but the janitors with their fam- 
ilies, who keep the sky- 
scraping edifices where 
business frets the time 
away ; and by night, in 
the streets where myri- 
ads throng by day, no 
one walks but the out- 
cast and the watch. 

Many of these busi- 
ness streets are the 
handsomest in the city, 
with a good sky line, 
and an architectural 
ideal too good for the 
sordid uses of commerce. 
This is often realized in 
antipathetic iron, but 
often there is good hon- 
est work in stone, and 
an effect better than the 
best of Fifth avenue. 
But this is stupid and 
wasteful, as everything 
necessarily isin the plu- 
tocratic conditions. It 
is for the pleasure of no 
one’s taste or sense ; the 
business men who traffic 
in these edifices have no 
time for their beauty, or 
no perception of it; the 
porters and truckmen 
and expressmen, who toil and moil in these 
thoroughfares, have no use for the gran- 
deur that catches the eye of a chance pas- 
ser from Altruria. 

Other spaces are abandoned to the pov- 
erty which festers in the squalid houses 
and swarms day and night in the squalid 
streets ; but business presses closer and 
harder upon these refuges of its foster- 
child, not to say its offspring, and it is only 
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a question of time before it shall wholly 
possess them. It is only a question of 
time before all the comfortable quarters 
of the city, northward from the old town 
to the Park, shall be invaded, and the 
people driven to the streets building up 
on the west and east of it for a little lon- 
ger sojourn. Where their last stay shall 
be, heaven knows ; perhaps they will be 
forced into the country ; or before that 
happens they may be rescued from them- 
selves by the advance of Altrurianization. 

In this sort of invasion, however, it is 
poverty that seems mostly to come first, 
and it is business that follows and holds 


the conquest, though this is far from be- 
ing always the case. Whether it is so 
or not, however, poverty is certain at 
some time to impart its taint; for it is 
perpetual here, from generation to gen- 
eration, like death itself. In the pluto- 
cratic conditions, poverty is incurable ; 
the very hope of cure is laughed to scorn 
by those who cling the closest to these 
conditions ; it may be better at one time, 
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and worse at another ; but it must always 
be, somehow, till time shall be no more. 
It is from everlasting to everlasting, they 
say, with an unconscious blasphemy of 
the ever-enduring Good, and, unless the 
conditions change, I must confess that 
they have reason for their faith in evil. 

When I come home from these walks 
of mine, heart-sick, as I usually do, I 
have a vision of the wretched quarters 
through which I have passed, as blotches 
of disease upon the civic body, as loath- 
some sores, destined to eat deeper and 


“ALL THIS MAKES YOU HASTEN YOUR PACE—”"” 


deeper into it ; and I am haunted by this 
sense of them, until I plunge deep into 
the Park, and wash my consciousness 
clean of it all fora while. But when I am 
actually in these leprous spots, I become 
hardened, for the moment, to the deeply 
underlying fact of human discomfort. I 
feel their picturesqueness, with a devilish 
indifference to that ruin, or that defect, 
which must so largely constitute the 
charm of the picturesque. A street of 
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tenement-houses is always more pict- 
uresque than a street of brownstone resi- 
dences, which the same thoroughfare 
usually is before it slopes to either river. 
The fronts of the edifices are decorated 
with the iron balconies and ladders of the 
fire-escapes, and have in the perspective 
a false air of gayety, which is travestied in 
their rear by the lines thickly woven from 
the windows to the tall poles set between 
the backs of the houses, and fluttering 
with drying clothes as with banners. 

The sidewalks swarm with children, 
and the air rings with 
their clamor, as they fly 
back and forth at play ; 
on the thresholds, the 
mothers sit nursing their 
babes, and the old women 
gossip together; young 
girls lean from the case- 
ments, alow and aloft, or 
flirt from the doorways 
with the hucksters who 
leave their carts in the 
street, while they come 
forward with some _bar- 
gain in fruit or vegeta- 
bles, and then resume 
their leisurely progress 
and their jarring cries. 
The place has all the at- 
traction of close neighbor- 
hood, which the poor love, 
and which affords them 
for nothing the spectacle 
of the human drama, with 
themselves for actors. In 
a picture it would be most 
pleasingly effective, for 
then you could be in it, 
and yet have the distance 
on it which it needs. But 
to be in it, and not have 
the distance, is to inhale 
the stenches of the neglect- 
ed street, and to catch that yet fouler and 
dreadfuller poverty-smell which breathes 
from the open doorways. It is to see the 
children quarrelling in their games, and 
beating each other in the face, and rolling 
each other in the gutter, like the little 
savage outlaws they are. It is to see the 
work-worn look of the mothers, the 
squalor of the babes, the haggish ugli- 
ness of the old women, the slovenly 
frowziness of the young girls. All this 
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*““SKY-SCRAPING EDIFICES WHERE BUSINESS 

FRETS THE TIME AWAY. 
makes you hasten your pace down 
to the river, where the tall build- 
ings break and dwindle into stables 
and shanties of wood, and finally 
end in the piers, commanding the 
whole stretch of the mighty water- 
way with its shipping, and the 
wooded heights of its western 
bank. 

I am supposing you to have 
walked down a street of tenement- 
houses to the North river, as the 
New Yorkers call the Hudson; and 
I wish I could give you some notion 
of the beauty and majesty of the 
stream. You must turn to the 
photographs I send you for that 
beauty and majesty, and for some 
sense of the mean and ignoble ef- 
fect of the city’s invasion of the 
hither shore. The ugliness is, in- 
deed, only worse in degree, but not 
in kind, than that of all city water- 
fronts in plutocratic countries. In- 
stead of pleasant homes, with green 
lawns and orchards sloping to the 
brink, as we have them in Altru- 
ria, they have here the inexor- 
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able self-assertion of business, which is 
first in the people's thoughts, and must 
necessarily be given the first place in 
their cities. Huge factories and foundries, 
lumber yards, breweries, slaughter-houses 
and warehouses, abruptly interspersed 
with stables and hovels, and drinking sa- 
loons, disfigure the shore, and in the near- 
est avenue, the freight trains come and 
go on lines of railroads, in all this middle 
portion of New York. South of it, in the 
business section, the poverty section, the 
river region is a mere chaos of industrial 
and commercial strife and pauper wretch- 
edness. North of it there are gardened 
driveways following the shore ; and even 
at many points between, when you finally 
reach the river, there is a kind of peace, 
or at least a truce to the frantic activities 
of business. To be sure, the heavy trucks 
grind up and down the long piers, but on 
either side the docks are full of leisurely 
canal-boats, and if you could come with 
me in the late afternoon, you would see 
the smoke curling upward from their cabin 
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“THE MIGHTY WATER-WAY WITH ITS SHIPPING.”’ 


roofs, as from the chimneys of so many 
rustic cottages, and smell the evening 
meal cooking within, while the canal- 
wives lounged at the gangway hatches for 
a breath of the sunset air, and the boatmen 
smoked on the gunwales or indolently plied 


the long sweeps of their pumps. All the 
hurry and turmoil of the city is lost among 
these people, whose clumsy craft recall 
the grassy inland levels remote from the 
metropolis, and the slow movement of life 
in the quiet country ways. Some of the 
mothers from the tenement-houses stroll 
down on the piers with their babies in 
their arms, and watch their men-kind, of 
all ages, fishing along the sides of the dock, 
or casting their lines far out into the cur- 
rent at the end. They do not seem to 
catch many fish, and never large ones, but 
they silently enjoy the sport, which they 
probably find leisure for in the general 
want of work in these hard times; if 
they swear a little at their luck, now and 
then, it is, perhaps, no more than their 
luck deserves. Some do not even fish, 
but sit with their legs dangling over the 
water, and watch the swift tugs, or the 


lagging sloops that pass, with now and 
then a larger sail, or a towering passenger 
steamboat. Far down thestream they can 
see the forests of masts, fringing either 
shore, and following the point of the isl- 
and round and up into the great channel 
called the East river. These ships seemed 
as multitudinous as the houses that spread 
everywhere from them over the shore fur- 
ther than the eye can reach. They bring 
the commerce of the world to this mighty 
city, which, with all its riches, is the pa- 
rent of such misery, and with all its traf- 
fic abounds in idle men who cannot find 
work. The ships look happy and free, in 
the stream, but they are of the plutocratic 
world, too, as well the houses; and let 
them spread their wings ever so widely, 
they still bear with them the slavery of 
the poor, as we know too well from the 
sorrowful tales of the castaways on our 
coast. 

You must lose the thought of what 
is below the surface everywhere and in 
everything in America, if you would pos- 
sess your soul from the pain perpetually 
threatening it ; and I am afraid, my dear 
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Cyril, that if you could be suddenly trans- 
ported to my side, and behold what un- 
derlies all life here, with your fresh Altru- 
rian eyes, you would not be more shocked 
at the sight than at me, who, knowing it 
all, can ever have a moment’s peace in 
my knowledge. But I do have many mo- 
ments’ peace, through the mere exhaus- 
tion of consciousness, and I must own 
with whatever shame you would have me 
feel, that sometimes I have moments of 
pleasure. The other evening I walked 
over to the East river through one of 
those tenement streets, and I reached the 
waterside just as the soft night was be- 
ginning to fall in all its autumnal beauty. 
The afterglow died from the river, while 
I hung upon a parapet over a gulf ravened 
out of the bank for a street, and expe- 
rienced that artistic delight which culti- 
vated people are often proud of feeling 
here, in the aspect of the long prison 
island which breaks the expanse of the 
channel. I knew the buildings on it were 
prisons, and that the men and women in 
them, bad before, could only come out of 
them worse than before, and doomed to 
a life of outlawry and of crime. I was 
aware that they were each an image of 
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that loveless and hopeless perdition which 
the cruelty of men imagines God has pre- 
pared for the souls of the damned, but I 
could not see the barred windows of those 
hells in the waning light. I could only 
see the trees along their walks; their dim 
lawns and gardens, and the castellated 
forms of the prisons; and the esthetic 
sense, which in these unhappy lands is 
careful to keep itself pure from pity, was 
tickled with an agreeable impression of 
something old and fair. The dusk thick- 
ened, and the vast steamboats which ply 
between the city and the New England 
ports on Long Island Sound, and daily 
convey whole populations of passengers 
between New York and Boston, began 
to sweep by silently, swiftly, luminous 
masses on the black water. Their lights 
aloft at bow and stern, floated with them 
like lambent planets; the lights of lesser 
craft dipped by, and came and went in 
the distance; the lamps of the nearer and 
farther shores twinkled into sight, and a 
peace that ignored all the sorrow of it, 
fell upon the scene. 

It was such peace as can alone come to 
you in a life like this. If you would have 
any rest you must ignore a thousand 
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““THE WOODED HEIGHTS OF ITS WESTERN BANK."’ 


facts, which, if you recognize them, turn 
and rend you, and instil their poison into 
your lacerated soul. In your pleasures 
you must forget the deprivation which 
your indulgence implies; if you feast, 
you must shut out the thought of them 
that famish ; when you lie down in your 
bed, you cannot sleep if you remember 
the houseless who have nowhere to lay 
their heads. You are everywhere belea- 
guered by the armies of want and woe, 
and in the still watches of the night you 
can hear their invisible sentinels calling 
to one another, «‘ Allis ill! All is ill!” 
and hushing their hosts to the apathy of 
despair. 

Yes, if you would have any comfort of 
your life here, you must have it in dis- 
regard of your fellowmen, your kindred, 
your brothers, made like yourself and fash- 
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ioned to the same enjoyments 
and sufferings, whose hard lot 
forbids them comfort. This is 
a fact, however, which the civ- 
ilization of all plutocratic 
countries is resolute to deny, 
and the fe:tunate children of 
that civilization try to live in 
a fiction: of the demerit of the 
unfortunate: they feign that 
these are more indolent or vic- 
ious than themselves, and so 
are, somehow, condemned by 
the judgments of God to 
their abasement and destitution. But at 
the bottom of their hearts they know 
that this pretense is false, and that it is 
a mere chance they are not themselves 
of the unfortunate. They must shut 
their minds to this knowledge as they 
must shut them to the thought of all the 
misery which their prosperity is based on, 
or, as I say, they can have no peace. 

You can reason to the effect upon char- 
acter among them, among the best of 
them. It is a consequence which you 
would find unspeakably shocking, yet 
which, if you personally knew their con- 
ditions, you would be lenient to, for you 
would perceive that, while the conditions 
endure, there is no help, no hope for them. 
The wonder is that, in such circumstances 
as theirs, they ever permit their sym- 
pathies the range that these sometimes 
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take, only to return upon them in an an- 
guish of impotency. None but the short- 
sighted and thoughtless in a plutocracy 
can lastingly satisfy themselves even with 
aconstant giving, for the thoughtful know 
that charity corrupts and debases, and 
that finally it is no remedy. So these 
take refuge from themselves in a wilful ig- 
norance, sometimes lasting, sometimes 
transient, of the things in their life that 
disturb and displease them. It is the 
only thing to do here, my dear Cyril, and 
I will not deny that I have come to do it, 
like the rest. Since I cannot relieve the 
wrong I see, I have learned often to shut 
my eyes to it, with the effect, which most 
Americans experience, that, since there 
seems to be no way of righting the wrong, 
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the wrong must bea sort of right. Yes, 
this infernal juggle of the mind ope- 
rates itself in me, too, at times, so that 
I doubt the reality of my whole happy 
life in the past, I doubt Altruria, I doubt 
you. 

I beseech you, therefore, to write me as 
often as you can, and as fully and vividly. 
Tell me of our country, remind me of the 
state where men dwell together as broth- 
ers; use every device to make it living 
and real to me; for here I often lose the 
memory and the sense of it, and at all 
times 1 have a weakened sense of the jus- 
tice and mercy that I once thought ruled 
this world, but which the Americans think 
rules only the world to come. 

A. Homos. 
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GHOSTS. 


By GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


THE purple clusters turn to grey, 

And ghostly gleam the white; 
Scent o’ the lilac has drowned the day, 
Dim shadows steal up the garden-way 

Thronging the still Spring night. 


This is their hour who loved the Spring 
With a love o’er deep to die, 

Now, when the feathery moths take wing, 

Stray they, as mute in their wandering, 
Under the violet sky. 

So shall we meet and wander here, 
Dear, when we come to die; 

So shall it be in that strange year 

When you no longer are you, my dear, 


And I no more am I, 
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long, fast- 
built steamer 
sailing slow- 
ly through 
the night, the 
mesas of Cape 
St. Thome, 
half visible in the star-light. Near her 
bow, under a long spar which projected 
at an acute angle from her decks, three 
officers sat smoking, from time to time 
exchanging, in low tones, half uttered 
thoughts. 

There was nothing of jest in their talk; 
they were three very serious men engaged 
upon an important mission, too intent 
upon its consummation to even remember 
that the eyes of the civilized world were 
following them through the darkness. 
They scarcely thought of the shadow of 
death which the long spar cast across the 
deck. Their minds were intent only upon 
the morrow’s work, a work of supremest 
chance fraught with issues of death and 
fame. 

Some weeks before, a government de- 
prived by rebellion of its navy, had sent 
an agent to New York to hastily gather 
together a fighting force and equip a 
swift ocean racer with all the modern im- 
plements of destruction. Night and day 
the work of equipment had been carried 
on, until finally, with the mounting of a 
sixty-foot dynamite gun, the newly cre- 
ated man-of-war was ready tosail. Amer- 
icans eager for excitement, or anxious for 
employment, were readily found, and 
scientific interest combined with large 
pay had induced three graduates of An- 
napolis to take the positions of chief com- 
mand. 

To these men were committed the un- 
solved problems of naval warfare. They 
had no precedent to guide them, no ex- 
perience with this fin de siécle enginery 
of destruction. The training of the Naval 
Academy had made them quiet, deter- 
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mined, self-reliant men, quick to appreci- 
ate new surroundings, patient in planning 
and ready for any emergency. The open- 
ing tactics of the fight had long since 
been resolved upon ; the details of possi- 
ble contingencies were now under anxious 
consideration. 

There had been a long silence ; every 
point had been discussed again and again; 
everything that the human mind could 
foresee had been foreseen. Cramer, the 
second in command, the son of an admi- 
ral and the grandson of two others, had 
crossed the Atlantic on «‘ La Bretagne”’ 
with the new admiral, the insurgent com- 
mander. He had outlined the man to his 
associates, his recklessness, his bravery, 
his readiness of resource, until they felt 
as if they personally knew their oppo- 
nent. Vertical and horizontal projections 
of the admiral’s ship, the Meloban, lay 
on the cabin table, and every gun, every 
strong and weak place in her armor had 
been noted. It was time for rest if nerves 
were to be at their best for the morrow. 

‘««I wish we had ten inches of solid 
steel on either side of this tube,’’ said 
Patterson, the son of another naval officer, 
a lieutenant-commmander, who had been 
killed in the war of the rebellion. 

«Yes, that is our weakest point ; fifty 
feet of gun as a target for their rapid-fire 
battery—four seventies—four Hotchkiss 
sixes and thirteen machine guns! If 
they handle them in the right way it will 
be strange if they do not put a hole 
through this tube anc make flight our 
only safety.”’ 

‘‘T confess that the law of chances is 
against us, Jordan; but stranger things 
have happened, and we will see what good 
handling will do when tomorrow comes.”’ 

Again there was silence, the ends of 
the cigars alternating in the darkness 
from bright red to black, like signal lights 
off the Jersey coast. 


‘‘ Well, we might as well turn in. We 









shall all need clear heads tomorrow—you, 
Cramer, especially. Perhaps you may 
manage that submarine boat of yours so 
skillfully that there will be nothing left 
for us todo. I wish you God-speed, old 
man. ‘This life doesn’t amount to much, 
anyway, and your friend Hurst, of the 
Manhattan Fidelity company, will have 
fifty thousand for your wife. It was a 
clever thing of him to insure you; but 
the company will get it all back by the 
advertisement, if anything happens. At 
all events, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, if we die, we shall fall in 
the cause of science. It is a desperate 
game ; but success means that the chances 
of future wars will be lessened beyond 
telling. So, after all, we are benefactors 
of our kind.”’ 

«« How do you mike that out?’’ asked 
Jordan. 

‘« Well, if one shot from this gun of ours 
destroys the Meloban, it will change 
the whole course of warfare. A quar- 
ter of a ton of dynamite ought not merely 
to wreck an ironclad, it ought to com- 
pletely annihilate her. The man who 
fires that shot will have fame—such as it 
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is. His name will be preserved in his- 
tory, as the most scientific murderer on 
record, and the result of that shot may 
make war impossible and bring about 
universal arbitration. Civilized men will 
refuse consent to war that involves slaugh- 
ter on such an appalling scale. The ques- 
tion is: Can we deliver a dynamite shell 
on the deck of the Meloban, or near enough 
to wreck her? The Pentheroy has no ar- 
mor; the Meloban is an ironclad, with 
eleven inches of compound armor on her 
sides and turrets. We have no gun that 
can pierce her. Every gun in her battery 
can pierce us. She has torpedo boats. 
So have we. We have three things in our 
favor—the dynamite gun, the submarine 
boat, and good gunners. This is not only 
a fight between powder and dynamite. It 
is a battle between Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin crews. Nerve and accuracy will 
tell. We need not fear the Meloban’s 
ram, for we have a speed of eighteen knots, 
and she has a speed of only ten knots. 
We can strike and run away at will. We 
can make the Admiral fight on our terms. 
His gunners are wretched marksmen at 
best, and they will be frightfully demoral- 































































LOWERING THE ‘ ERICSSON.”’ 


ized when they know we are hurling 
dynamite at them. Think what a moral 
factor our gun will be in this fight !’’ 

‘«Let us hope for the best ; good-night !’’ 

And, shaking hands in farewell, lest 
the morrow should afford no time for 
leave-taking, the three men went to their 
cabins. 

The deck of the ship was left deserted 
by all except the few whose duty kept 
them on watch. Two hundred men lay in 
their bunks and hammocks below, nearly 
all of them sleeping as soundly as ifona 
pleasure tour to South America. In two 
or three hammocks there were eyes wide 
open, staring at the planks and beams 
overhead, while their thoughts went back 
to mother or sweetheart at home. What 
would be the result of tomorrow? Victors 
hailed by the world’s acclaim, or victims, 
forced by war’s ruthless hand to a bury- 
ing place beneath the waves of the At- 
lantic ? 

Near the door of the magazine below, 
a picked sentry stood on duty. Enlisting 
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in brief hours a crew of two hundred stran- 
gers, the commodore had necessarily to 
fear that he would take in some paid emis- 
sary of the rebel admiral, sworn to destroy 
the ship, even if his own life were the 
forfeit. The great quantities of dynamite 
on board rendered such a scheme only too 
easy of execution, if, by any carelessness, 
the opportunity should be offered. 

The door of the magazine was locked 
and the sentry, revolver in hand, stood 
in the passage-way, which was lighted 
only by an incandescent lamp, hung a lit- 
tle distance away. The sentry turned 
toward the door and lifted the padlock 
to examine it. In a moment, a figure 
glided down the passage, and, before the 
sentry could even turn, struck with a 
slungshot a blow that meant insensibility, 
if not death. Then a duplicate key opened 
the door; a coil of fuse was laid to the 
nearest powder-bag and lighted, the door 
closed; the figure slipped quickly back 
through the passage-way, and in a mo- 
ment had regained the upper deck, over 
the captain’s cabin. The officer of the 
watch saw a man jump over the rail into 
the sea. The thought of mischief came 
before he could give the alarm. Spring- 
ing through the hatchway, it required but 
a moment to reach the magazine, before 
whose door the dying sentry explained 
the situation onfy too clearly. He almost 
sprang the lock, which the careless con- 
spirator had failed to close, in his hurry 
to enter. Three seconds more, and there 
would have been nothing left to tell the 
story of the Pentheroy and her dynamite 
gun. Putting on duty two other sentries, 
he returned to the deck only to recognize 
that it would be useless to come about, 
and that fate had doubtless already over- 
taken the assassin or patriot, whichever 
one may choose to call him. 

There was one officer who was not on 
duty, yet kept watch, Surgeon Biddle, 
an enthusiast from the Philadelphia hos- 
pitals. Long after others were asleep he 
was still arranging his cots and instru- 
ments. ‘To Cramer, who had dropped in 
for a moment before retiring, he had said : 

‘Yours is not the only trade that is 
experimenting with new implements. 
Against your dynamite gun I match this 
little drug called myocene, made from the 
muscles of an ox’s heart ; injected intoa 
wounded man, it instantly relieves the 























shock. Against your submarine boat I 
put my bichloride and iodoform gauzes, 
and as the equal of your torpedo mon- 
sters, I class Dr. Koch’s preparation from 
coal tar, which steadies the nerves and 
causes the heart to beat strongly in the 
presence of danger. And as for your 
search-light, see here! What do you think 
of these telephonic bullet probes ?”’ 

But, presently, even the surgeon had re- 
tired. The great ship rolled slowly along 
under canvas, her fires banked in order 
to cconomize her coal supply, her great 
search-light sweeping the horizon. How- 
ever soundly they slept that night on 
board the Pentheroy, the men were early 
astir. They were at breakfast when the 
lookout first made known a ship on the 
horizon The sailors were not disturbed, 
because the Pentheroy was already cleared 
for action, and every man knew his place 
and duty. Her course, however, was 
changed, and the captain and his lieu- 
tenant went up into the trees and wait- 
ed until the hull of the approaching 
vessel was above the horizon. All doubt 
regarding the identity of the stranger 
had vanished. Lieutenant Cramer has- 
tened down from the top, sent for the 
crew of his submarine boat, and began 
his preparations. A couple of extra life- 
preservers were thrown in—a cask of 
water and some provisions, as a possible 
want. Then the torpedoes were carried 
carefully up and put in position. Mean- 
while the crew had been called to quarters, 
and there was the flutter of final prepa- 
ration on every side. Un- 
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ward, and the submarine boat, already 
lowered over the south side, was to be 
put in the water and advance to the at- 
tack, the Pentheroy turning meanwhile 
on her track and apparently retreating. If 
the Ericsson succeeded in placing her tor- 
pedo beneath the Meloban, then the fight 
would be over. If not, the dynamite gun 
and the Lay torpedoes must be depended 
upon, 

Higher and higher the black smoke 
rolled up from the Meloban’s funnels, and 
through the powerful glass at the side of 
the big gun, the water could be seen part- 
ing in white waves from her bow. Five 
minutes—ten minutes—all the alertness 
of preparation was gone; the men stood 
at their posts, with strained necks, watch- 
ing the enemy. Puff—a white wreath 
rises from the bows of the Meloban. «In 
amoment’’ a sailor in the trees says to his 
mate, ‘‘we shall hear from that shot.’’ 
Before he is done speaking a great shell 
cuts the cross-tree from under his feet, and 
he and his companion lie bleeding on the 
deck below. 

‘That is not the kind of marksmen we 
expected to find,’’ Jordan says to the cap- 
tain. But another puff, and the shot falls 
wide of its mark; another falls half a 
mile short, and confidence is quickly re- 
stored. Captain Patterson walks back to 
the side of the ship where the Ericsson 
hangs almost touching the water. «The 
time has come,’’ he says to Cramer, who 
stands within the boat ready to pull over 
and fasten down thedome. « All right,”’ 





der one of the rapid-fire 
guns a man sat scribbling 
on a letterapad some words 
of « good-by,’’ while in the 
bow, under the big dyna- 
miter, the three chief offic- 
ers gathered for conference 
and a final understanding. 
The enemy had been equal- 
ly alert, and the rising 
smoke from the funnels and 
her changed course, showed 
that she intended to offer 
battle. 

The plan arranged for in- 
volved an advance to with- 
in about six miles of the 





Meloban. At this point asin 


the ship was to veer south- THE 
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‘* ERICSSON.”’ 


INSIDE THE 


a cheery voice calls up. ‘‘Good luck to 
you, Cramer. Don’t come to the surface 
more than once, if you can help it. God 
bless you,’’ and in another moment the 
ropes are let go, and the little boat sinks 
under the water. 

The pilot of the Pentheroy puts his 
wheel hard down, and the big ship swings 
rapidly round. In three minutes her 
head is turned northward, her engines 
are at full speed, and she is rapidly get- 
ting out of range. 

But the Meloban does not abandon 
her prey so easily. Her heavy batteries 
are fired rapidly, though with bad aim, 
and again great volumes of smoke show 
that the coal is being shovelled under her 
boilers. Captain Patterson and Lieuten- 
ant Jordan have taken their positions at 
the stern of the Pentheroy, and are 
watching anxiously through their glasses, 
not the guns of the Meloban, but the 
wide expanse of glittering waters, for the 
sun is now well up, the sea sparkling in 
its rays, and the blue coast-line distinct 
on the horizon. Overhead a flock of sea- 
gulls circle, uttering their short, strange 
cries. ‘‘What is that?’’ Half a mile 
from the Meloban and directly in her 
course, a little dome appears just above the 
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waves. It is the Ericsson seeking to 
discover the position of her enemy. 
But the enemy is quick-sighted, and 
within a minute a dozen rapid-fire 
guns are turned in the direction of 
the mysterious appearance, which 
sinks beneath the surface not a mo- 
ment too soon. 

Simultaneously the engines of the 
Meloban have been stopped, and there 
are evidences of hurried preparation 
on board. No less than ten electric 
torpedoes are being hurried over the 
side of the ship, and as the captain 
and lieutenant of the Pentheroy watch 
through their glasses, they tremble 
for their old classmate. 

“If they explode them all together 
they will be sure to catch him, Jor- 
dan. See, they are sending them out 
in echélon. There they go—one—two 
—three—four. My God, what tremen- 
dous explosions! ”’ 

Eight columns of water had leaped 
fifty feet into the air, and near one of 
them a boat was seen to rise out of 
the water, then disappear. 

‘Poor Cramer !’’ 

‘God pity him!”’ 

But it was time for close work, and pity 
for a dead comrade was quickly lost in 
the necessity for action. As rapidly as 
possible, the ship’s head was again turned 
toward the enemy, the firing was resumed 
on the part of the Meloban, and shortly 
taken up by the two large guns of the 
Pentheroy. A fifty-pound gun-cotton car- 
tridge was hoisted from the magazine, 
and two torpedo boats, each handled by a 
single man, were made ready to be thrown 
out as targets to draw a part of the 
enemy’s fire. Their occupants knew they 
were to face almost certain death ; yet, in 
the excitement of the moment, there was 
no lack of volunteers. 

And now the greatest naval problem of 
all time was about to be solved. The 
long-range gun of modern invention was 
already at work ; in a few moments more 
those most destructive of military engines, 
the rapid-fire guns, would also be within 
working-distance, and the world, within 
five minutes, would know something 
about the science of modern artillery at 
which it had been hitherto only guessing. 

The Pentheroy has slowed down to 
allow the torpedo boats to move out 

























ahead and on her flanks. Meanwhile 
the Meloban is forging steadily on; the 
range-finder indicates four miles. The 
fifty-pound dynamite shell is already in 
the gun, and Lieutenant Jordan stands, 
range-tables in hand, waiting for the 
three-mile limit to be reached. The gun- 
ner’s mate keeps his eye on the air-pres- 
sure gauge, whose delicate needle indi- 
cates the stored-up energy—a hundred and 
twenty-six thousand footpounds, ready 
to be loosed at the click of a lever. 

‘«« Six thousand yards !”’ cries the quar- 
termaster, at the range-dial. 

The Meloban's seventy-pounders were 
now in action, and flashes of flame, fol- 
lowed by sharp reports, told that her six- 
pounders were also at work, while puffs 
of smoke from the military tops announced 
that the gunners were getting the range 
for close quarters. 

‘«« Fifty-one hundred yards !’’—and sud- 
denly the lever is pulled, and a long shell 
flashes out from the black tube, on its 
death: errand. 

There was a feverish moment of sus- 
pense. Even the bow-gunners stopped to 
watch the flight of the projectile as it 
curved upward, then seemed to pause for 
an instant at its highest point, to sweep 
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on again on its downward are. Eleven 
terrible seconds of waiting, and the shell 
had disappeared in the sea, about a hun- 
dred yards from the ironclad, whose crew 
could be seen lining her bulwarks, in the 
dread anxiety of apprehension. Scarcely 
had it disappeared from view, when, sud- 
denly, a column of greenish water shot 
two hundred feet into the air, the monster 
vessel shuddered and heaved, then rolled 
heavily to the vast wave which lifted her 
huge bulk like a plaything. 

Thedemoralizing effect of the tremendous 
explosion upon the crew of the Meloban 
was apparent, for some moments elapsed 
before her batteries opened again. But no 
time was to be lost. In a moment more 
the Pentheroy would be fully within the 
zone of her enemy’s rapid-firing guns, and 
a single missile from their storm of iron 
might prove fatal. 

Jordan had the range—one true shot, and 
all would be over. A two-hundred-pound 
shell had been slid into the barrel, and 
his eye was at the telescope-sight. If he 
had undertaken his task with enthusiasm, 
this had now deserted him. Feeling had 
died. He was a machine, like his gun; a 
brain dealing with a problem of math- 
ematics ; cool-headed in the tropical sun, 
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clear-sighted amid the blinding smoke, 
as deaf to the thunder of the artillery as 
to the voice of pity, biding his time, with 
twice a hundred pounds of dynamite 
balanced on the turn of his wrist. 

It was clear that the Brazilian gunners 
understood the danger which threatened 
them, for they could be seen training their 
guns at an angle of thirty-five degrees 
upward in the hope of arresting the shell 
in its flight, and ofexploding it in mid-air. 

Once more the steel lever flew back and 
the dreaded missile sped hissing on its 
course. A dazzling light blazed from the 
batteries of the ironclad, whose united 
fire was now directed at the flying speck, 
growing larger as it approached them. 
The plan was well devised. Three hun- 
dred feet away from its mark the dynamite 
exploded with a sound that rent the sky, 
and almost instantaneously one of the 
Meloban’s military masts was seen to 
topple and fall. The dead and wounded 
struck by the flying débris, or crushed 
under the ponderous masses of iron, were 
plainly visible from the tops of the Pen- 
theroy, while others, prostrated by the con- 
cussion, could be seen lying beside their 
guns like the dead on the field of battle. 


Meanwhile the two torpedo boats of the 
Pentheroy, moving with the speed of rail- 
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road trains, had outstripped their consort 
and were closing in upon the enemy. 
During the momentary pause in firing, 
due to the explosion, they had slackened 
their speed, waiting for the friendly cover 
of the smoke under which to mask their 
attack. Their time had nowcome. The 
enemy’s batteries had opened again, en- 
veloping the ship in dense clouds of 
smoke, above which the remaining tops 
could at times be dimly discerned, as the 
wind shifted. Toward this mist of death, 
reddened by flame, they moved swiftly, 
their deadly tubes loaded and trained for- 
ward, and leaving in their wake white 
trails of seething water. 

«‘Tf the smoke holds !’’? murmured the 
captain of the Pentheroy, as he watched 
his tiny allies. 

But the Brazilian admiral was not to be 
caught unawares. The approaching dan- 
ger had not escaped his quick eye. Be- 
fore the two torpedo boats had passed 
over the distance which separated them 
from the low-lying smoke-clouds, he had 
ordered the use of smokeless powder, and 
the black ram of the Meloban, under full 
steam, emerged from its cover, and four 
rapid-fire guns opened upon each of the 
advancing torpedoes. The range was 
short, and all was over in a moment. The 


‘* a BOAT WAS SEEN TO RISE OUT OF THE WATER AND THEN DISAPPEAR.”’ 














water was churned into foam about the 
frail craft, one of which instantly disap- 
peared from view, literally blotted out of 
existence, while the other floated help- 
lessly in the bright sun, bottom upward. 

It was now a duel, and to the death. 
The successful repulse of the torpedo 
boats had restored the confidence of the 
Meloban’s crew. Both combatants were 
now within range of the rapid-fire bat- 
teries. It was a question of chance and 
seconds. If another shell could be ex- 
ploded from the Pentheroy gun, the fate 
of the ironclad was sealed ; if the latter's 
concentrated fire could disable the gun, 
her victory and safety was assured. 

Owing to the angle necessary for her 
range-finders, the Pentheroy could not 
fight head on, and her side was exposed to 
a withering fire. Yes, it was a question of 
seconds. Under the continuous storm of 
iron, herstarboard battery had been already 
silenced, the pilot-house unroofed, and 
the mizzentop carried away. There was 
no effort to care for the wounded. Every 
gun was in action, and the dead and dy- 
ing were left where they fell. 

At this supreme moment, the service of 
the ship went on mechanically. Every 
man did his duty, but the thoughts of all 
were concentrated upon the black =be at 
whose sights Jordan stood cool and col- 
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‘‘a COLUMN OF GREENISH WATER SHOT TWO HUNDRED FEET INTO THE AIR.” 


lected, while the enormous shell, with its 
chargeof five hundred pounds, was hoist- 
ed into position. Slowly the shining 
brass cylinder moved into place, and the 
long projecting muzzle moved upward. 
Would the lever never fall? This was net 
war! What chance had man against this 
hell-born product of chemistry, which 
could level mountains and scatter granite 
into dust! What endurance of courage 
or desperation could withstand the hail- 
storm of those relentless machine guns ! 

«« Twenty-four hundred yards !”’ 

« Fire, Jordan !’’ 

It was time. Scarcely had the ponderous 
shell left the muzzle, when the tube was 
pierced by a six-pound rapid-fire shot and 
rendered useless; a second carried away the 
sight, and a lucky shot from the long-dis- 
tance battery of the ironclad penetrated 
the coal protection bunkers, and in an in- 
stant the waist of the Pentheroy was en- 
veloped in a dense mist of burning steam. 

Jordan, oblivious of all about him, 
in drawing the lever, had stepped for- 
ward on the carriage block, to follow the 
flight of his shell. He watched the heavy 
mass shoot upward through the stream of 
shot and steel poured against it. One of its 
metal wings fell; buton it sped, unharmed, 
in the yellow sunlight. It was descend- 
ing .sharply now, and the guns of the 
28 
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Meloban were silent. For half a second it 
disappeared in the wreaths of smoke, to re- 
appear again as it plunged into the water, 
ten feet away from its target, fairly 
abreast of the boilers. Then the sky 
seemed to fall apart and the sea to be 
lifted from its bed. Half-stunned by the 
roar of the explosion, for a moment, Jor- 
dan could distinguish nothing. Then he 
saw that the side of the majestic ship had 
been crushed like an egg-shell. A pillar 
of steam leaped from the rent, as the great 
billow of water entered the shattered side, 
and, rolling heavily, the Melobair slowly 
parted amidships and disappeared. 

A cry of awe and exu!tation burst from 
Jordan’s lips, as he turned to seek the ap- 
proving face of his commander. So ab- 
sorbed had he been in the discharge of 
his own immediate duty, that he had lost 
all sense of what was taking place about 
him. The shattered bridge was barely 
visible through the cloud o/ steam, and, as 
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he sought to grasp the position of affairs, 
he heard the voice of the quartermaster 
at his side; 

«Lieutenant, you are the captain of 
the ship. The boilers are safe. If we 
can get a mat over that hole in the star- 
board bunkers, we can save her.’’ 


* * * 


‘‘His Majesty thinks,’’ said the Ger- 
man ambassador to the Russian minister 
of foreign affairs, as they smoked their 
cigarettes and discussed the recent naval 
battle, ‘His Majesty thinks that the time 
has come for a conference to consider the 
question of universal arbitration. Don’t 
you think, your excellency, that war has 
been developed to such a point that gov- 
ernments cannot afford to fight?’’ 

‘‘Ha!”’ said the minister, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, ‘the Americans will 
drive us mad with their boasting, I sup- 
pose. Arbitratic:? Well, let it come!”’ 


‘“ THE SKY SEEMED TO FALL APART AND THE SEA TO BE LIFTED FRQM ITS BED." 
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Vv 
By WILLIAM YOUNG. 

TRULY, Dives, from the first 

Have we held thy gains accurst ; 

Wherefore, now, consistently, 

Unto thee for alms we cry. 

Half, by knavery, thy spoil 

Hath been won, and half by toil :— 

Hence the double claim of those, 

Who maintain a just repose. 
. ' 

Thou hast plotted—kindly glance | 

Upon those who live by chance ; 

Thou hast hoarded—therefore lend 

That the spendthrift still may spend. 

Lawless art thou. Well-a-day ! | 

Clearly «‘those who break, should pay.’’ 

Wherefore, as in order straight, 

Prithee pay thine advocate ; 

And thy witnesses—that so 

They may know what not to know— 

Nor, mayhap, wilt thou begrudge 

Some small token to the Judge. 

Nay, we do not deem thee wise— 

Learning thou shalt patronize. 

Yea, and, deference apart, 

Thou art brutish:—foster art. 

Lastly—for we here omit 

Other claims as meet and fit, 

Yielding something to the pray'rs 

Of thy long-expectant heirs, 

And the few, who, not of these, 

Yet may be thy legatees— 

Ere thy godless race be run, 

One more item—only one! 

Fully hast thou proved the worth 

Of insurance, here on earth; 

Now, to guard against mishap, 

Where thou goest— Verbum sap.”’ 
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ARIO’S cheeks, just over the cheek- 
bones, were flushed a vivid crim- 
son, and the rest of his face was pale; 


i his hand trembled as he lifted the spoon to his mouth ; 


his throat gave reluctant passage to the coffee, which 
he was swallowing hastily and without enjoyment. 
His eyes turned frequently towards one of the neigh- 
boring tables, where a family composed of father, 
mother, and two daughters who had seen from 
twenty to four and twenty Aprils, were also drink- 
ing their coffee. The parents were reading the news- 
papers ; the girls were listening abstractedly to the 
long-drawn, wailing tones of the vio- 
lin. 

The violin was complaining very 
bitterly, that evening; we shall learn 
why, directly. The vast hall of the 
café was filled with its habitual pa- 
trons. These were, for the most part, 
modest employés who, for the small 
price of a cur of coffee, regaled them- 
selves and their families by listening 
all night to all the symphonies and 
nocturnes, past and present, executed 

on the piano and the violin ; by 

chatting together, reading the 

papers and putting on the airs 

of persons of wealth. There 
were also students, sub- 
altern officers in the 
army, petty merchants 
and well-to-do arti- 
sans. 

Of all the central 
streets in Madrid, the 
only one which pre- 
serves a certain bour- 
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geois tranquillity that gives it an honor- 
able and amiable aspect, is the Calle 
Mayor. On entering it, the memory of 
our patriarchal customs at the beginning 
of the present century recur to the mind, 
the innocent malice of our fathers, the 
hot-headed men of the year 1812, the Gol- 
den Fountain, and one marvels that he 
does not see on his left the famous steps 
of San Felipe. The Century café, situated 
about half-way down the street, partici- 
pates in this bourgeois character, and pre- 
sents the same peaceful and honest as- 
pect. 

Anyone might have observed that one 
of the young girls, the plumper of the 
two, was the object of many, though not 
of all, the glances which Mario darted in 
that direction. When this happened, the 
young girl smiled slightly and placidly, 
while the man made a peculiar grimace, 
which had nothing of the smile about it, 
though it pretended to be one. 

Mario was a slender young fellow, but 
with rather irregular features, large nose 
and lips ; small, bright eyes ; crisp, wav- 
ing black hair, and a swarthy complexion. 
A lofty, open brow was the only attractive 
point about his common face, and it en- 
nobled that face to a singular degree. 
But he was not engaged exclusively in 
gazing, with more distrust than enthusi- 
asm, at the young girl of the adjoining 
table ; he was also directing his frightened 
eyes towards the glass-door, which opened 
and shut every moment to give ingress 
and egress to the patrons. The sounds 
of conversation in the resort occasioned 
him lively alarm. 

‘‘ How late Don Laureano is tonight 
he exclaimed, at last, in a loud voice, ad- 
dressing the companion who sat opposite 
him. 

The latter was also a young man, with 
a pallid face, adorned with spectacles ; he 
wore his hair and beard extremely long ; 
his clothing was slovenly, rather than 
poor in quality. He did not reply, or 
even raise his head, on hearing the ex- 
clamation of his friend, being intent on 
the perusal of the newspaper which he 
held in his hand. Mario was somewhat 
confused by this indifference, and added, 
as he drew out his watch : 


”? 
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‘Half past nine o'clock already. . . 
He is generally here at nine.’’ 

The same silence on the part of the 
young man with the long beard. A glance 
at the door, a second at his plump neigh- 
bor, and a sip of coffee, were the only re- 
sources which he could hit upon to in- 
demnify himself for the disdain of his 
companion. And he made up his mind 
firmly not to address another word to him. 
But five minutes later he pulled out his 
watch again, and, without heeding his 
resolution, he asked : 

‘« Adolfo, do you know whether Don 
Laureano is ill?”’ 

Adolfo made a slight movement of in- 
difference with his shoulders, but uttered 
not a word. 

«It is nearly ten o’clock—a quarter of 
ten.”’ 

Adolfo was really a superior man, as 
will be seen in the course of the present 
narrative. He spoke little, laughed less, 
and the spectacle of human passions had 
not disturbed the lofty flight of his 
thoughts. Nevertheless, after a while, 
observing his friend’s impatience, trans- 
lated into extravagantly vivacious move- 
ments which caused his chair to groan 
and placed the water-bottle and the coffee- 
cups in imminent peril, he raised his eyes 
to him, and a benevolent smile of compas- 
sion spread over his thoughtful coun- 
tenance. Mario, who cherished a pro- 
found admiration for Adolfo, blushed and 
made colossal efforts to keep still. 

«At last!’’ he exclaimed a few mo- 
ments later, as he saw a tall gentle- 
man, of distinguished figure, and dressed 
with exquisite elegance, appear at the 
door. But, instead of exhibiting joy, as 
might have been expected, his face as- 
sumed the same expression which it 
might have worn had he beheld a specter. 

Don Laureano, who, though old, re- 
tained in his delicate, expressive face, 
adorned with a small moustache, the best 
proof of the numerous conquests over the 
fair sex which were popularly attributed 
to him, approached slowly, with a cigar’ 
in his mouth, fixing his glance on all the 
women who were seated there. He saluted 
the young men gaily, with the same free- 
dom and frankness as though he had been 
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one of them, clapped his hands a couple of 
times to summon a waiter, and bestowed 
several friendly smiles on the occupants 
of the neighboring tables. 

‘«Mario is quite worn out with impa- 
tience. He has been inquiring whether 
you were ill,’’ said Adolfo. 

‘Really? Ah, yes! I had forgotten 
that I was to introduce him to his Juliet. 
Oh, youth !—love !—What a grief it is for 
me to view these things from afar now!” 
he added with a sigh. But his bold, 
greedy eyes, directed, as he spoke, towards 
a handsome woman who was sitting near 
the counter, proclaimed very plainly that 
they were not so far away as he had as- 
serted. 

‘* You will permit me to have some cof- 
fee, will you not?’’ he asked Mario, in a 
jesting tone. 

The latter smiled and flushed. 

‘‘Take what you like. There is no 
haste.”’ 

«« Many thanks.”’ 

While Don Laureano was drinking his 
coffee, casting incendiary glances, as he 
did so, at the beauty whom he had espied, 
and Adolfo had again become deeply im- 
mersed in the perusal of the newspaper, our 
enamored youth engaged in exchanging 
smiles of intelligence with his fair neigh- 
bor. He had visited the café for a long 
time before he noticed her. One day, Don 
Laureano had said to him: ‘‘Do you 
know that one of our neighbors, the 
plump young girl, is looking at you with 
favor?’’ He said it in jest, but it sufficed 
to make our young man fix his attention 
on her, so that he found her prettier every 
day, although, in the opinion of everyone 
else she was only passably good-looking, 
interested himself in her a little, and 
ended by falling desperately in love with 
her. 

Mario had never known his mother. 
His father, an important public man, as- 
sistant secretary, councillor of state on 
several occasions, had died about three 
years before this time. As sometimes 
happens, and more frequently than the 
majority of people imagine, Don Joaquin 
de la Costa, who had had so many oppor- 
tunities to become rich, had died without 
leaving his son any fortune whatever. 
The latter was compelled to live exclu- 
sively on the salary of twelve thousand 
reales, which had been given him in the 
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ministry of foreign affairs. The sum of 
money which he had received from the 
sale, by auction, of his house, he had 
promptly expended in a trip to France 
and Italy. Asa testimonial of respect to 
the memory of his father, the minister 
who held the portfolio of foreign affairs 
for the moment, had raised his salary 
to fourteen thousand reales, and this 
salary was all that he possessed. He 
lived at a boarding-house, where he re- 
ceived lodging and breakfast for three 
pesetas. He always dined at the house 
of some one of his father’s friends. The 
rest of his salary sufficed passably well 
for his needs, which were not great: 
decent attire, a cup of coffee, the theater 
on Saturdays, and concerts on Sundays in 
spring. 

Nevertheless, there was a hole through 
which escaped more pesetas than he could 
afford for his pleasures, and which some- 
times placed him in a distressing situa- 
tion. It must be mentioned under the 
seal of secrecy, for Mario did not like to 
have it known among his friends. He 
was addicted to sculpture. His money 
went fast for models, moulders and tools. 
From his childhood, he had shown an 
aptitude for drawing. His father, to 
please him, had given him a teacher; he 
had learned to draw with much correct- 
ness. Then he undertook to paint, con- 
quering his father’s resistance without 
difficulty. The latter was pained to see 
him waste so much time in the orna- 
mental branches, and neglect the serious 
studies. In painting he did not make so 
much progress. Color presented insuper- 
able difficulties for him. In compensa- 
tion, through the friendship which he 
struck up with several pupils in the class 
for sculpture at the academy, he began to 
try his hand at modelling, and he im- 
mediately became conscious of such apti- 
tude in that direction that he continued to 
work at it with ardor. In a short time 
he made extraordinary progress. The 
progress seemed so great, and his young 
friends so filled his head with vanity, that 
one day he summoned up the audacity to 
present himself to his father and an- 
nounce to him that he wished to abandon 
the career of a lawyer, and devote hi.n- 
self exclusively to sculpture, It was never 
known why Don Joaquin did not anni- 
hilate him. His indignation burst forth 
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in so violent a manner that poor Mario 
fled to his own room for refuge, where he 
bewept, in abundant tears, the ruin of his 
artistic illusions. 

Stumblingly and against his will, he 
completed his law studies. But, carefully 
concealing his course from his father, he 
continued to model at the house of a 
friend, who lent him the studio for the 
purpose. There he wasted hours and 
hours, while the treatises on civil and 
canon law lay solitary, covered with dust, 
in the corners of his chamber, in igno- 
minious and unmerited abandonment. 
When his father died, he experienced a 
profound sensation of loneliness and sad- 
ness. He had always lived in total ignor- 
ance of the material conditions of exis- 
tence. His father’s kindness had permit- 
ted him to spend his entire salary in 
caprices and pleasures. He was a spoiled 
child, who had lived at home as though 
in a hotel. When his situation was re- 
vealed to him, he was overwhelmed with 
profound dejection. He emerged from 
it much changed. His thoughts were 
graver, sadder, more prosaic. He _ per- 
ceived the necessity of effecting an entire 
change in his habits, of reducing his needs 
to the lowest possible degree, and of living 
in a modest manner, befitting the salary 
which, fortunately, his father’s foresight 
had procured for him. 

Nevertheless, these salutary resolutions 
were so fresh that they were obliterated 
by the contact of the eight or ten thous- 
and pesetas with which the sale of his 
house had provided him. Instead of 
hoarding them as a reserve fund for an 
emergency, or putting them out at in- 
terest, he no sooner had them in his hand, 
than his brain began to be assailed by the 
thought of taking along journey. Profit- 
ing by the compassion of the minister, he 
obtained an unlimited leave of absence, 
and spent four months in visiting the 
chief cities of Italy and several of France, 
Germany and England. It was the dream 
of his life. To know the monuments of 
architecture and to see the authentic mar- 
bles of pagan antiquity was an intense 
aspiration which, in his. exalted spirit, 
had at last been converted into a fever. 

When he ascended the peristyle of the 
museum of the Louvre, and discovered, 
at the end of a large hall, against the 
background of a red curtain, the Venus 
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de Milo, alone on her pedestal, he sank 
into a seat, overcome with an indefinable 
emotion ; his legs seemed to give way be- 
neath him, and had it not been for his 
fear of ridicule, he would have fallen on 
his knees before the majesty of the god- 
dess, after the fashion of the Greek mar- 
iners, who, on arriving off the coast of 
Milo, made haste to pay their adoration 
to the beautiful Aphrodite. The same 
sentiment of joy and respect, which seized 
hold upon them, had laid its grasp upon 
hii, also. If he did not, like them, be- 
lieve that she was born from the foam of 
the sea, begotten by the blood of Uranus, 
he did believe that she had been created 
by the divine mind of an artist whom no 
one, down to the present hour, has ever 
equalled. Something similar happened 
with him in the presence of the Apollo 
del Belvedere, though not with such force, 
and in that of the Faun of Praxiteles at 
Rome, of the Niobe and the Venus of 
Cleomenes at Florence. 

On returning to Madrid and coming in 
contact again with the prose of the exigen- 
cies and the mean life of the lodging-house, 
he experienced a sensation of mortal sad- 
ness, as though he had been condemned to 
prison. He was disgusted with the prac- 
tice of sculpture. After having seen the 
masterpieces, the sculpture of his com- 
rades appeared to him so affected, so poor, 
so ridiculous, that, rather than resemble 
one of them, he preferred to abandon alto- 
gether his moulding-sticks and chisel. 
He began to pass hours and hours in the 
café, and became passionately fond of 
music. He also enjoyed listening to the 
scientific and philosophical disputes in 
which his friend Moreno engaged with 
anyone who maintained a contrary opin- 
ion. He never joined inthem. But they 
diverted his mind from the multitude of 
melancholy thoughts which constantly 
hovered over him. 

In addition to Moreno and Don Laure- 
ano, another friend usually occupied the 
same table in the café. He was Miguel 
Rivera, a widower, an ex-journalist, at the 
present moment private secretary to a 
minister, a man of gay character and 
merry conversation when his mind was 
not oppressed by the memory of what he 
had suffered. A middle-aged gentleman, 
with a gray beard and the voice of a sub- 
chanter, named Don Dionisio, and a rosy 
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youth, with a sweet and interesting coun- 
tenance, who answered to the name of 
Godofredo Llot, were also his table com- 
panions. 

Don Laureano finished his coffee and 
gave no sign of remembering the promise 
he had made. Mario felt both grief and 
joy at this forgetfulness, because, if he 
longed to approach his idol, he also feared 
the moment of presentation as one of ex- 
treme peril. 

‘‘Good evening, gentlemen,’’ said a 
hoarse, deep voice. 

‘¢Hullo, Don Dionisio, how are you?’’ 
said Don Laureano, abstractedly, without 
turning his eyes from the charming, dash- 
ing girl who:n he had discovered. 

‘Fairly well; horribly tired,’’ replied 
the gentleman, who had seated himself. 
And he assumed an attitude of fatigue, 
with his head buried in his breast, his 
arms pendent, as he breathed sterto- 
rously through his half-open mouth, so 
that he really appeared to be overcome by 
a series of colossal efforts. He cast a 
languid glance over the persons in his 
vicinity, in the hope that they would in- 
quire the reason of his fatigue. But Don 
Laureano was attending to his game; 
Adolfo Moreno was still absorbed in his 
reading ; Miguel Rivera, who had arrived 
a short time previously, continued to stare 
at him fixedly, with a sort of scoffing 
smile. The only person within reach, for 
the moment, was Mario. To him he ad- 
dressed himself, placing his mouth to his 
ear. 

‘Seventeen sheets !”’ 

«* What ?”’ 

‘«« Seventeen sheets ! I have finished the 
eleventh chapter.”’ 

“Ah!” 

“It is a terrible labor! In twenty days I 
have written about three hundred sheets.”’ 

‘You work too hard, Don Dionisio,”’ 
said Mario, with a gesture of weariness. 

‘: There is nohelp for it,’’ murmured the 
gentleman, modestly. ‘*One must work 
hard to conquer a place in the republic 
of letters,”’ 

Don Dionisio Oliveros was an ex-em- 
ployé of the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs, head of department where Mario 
served, who, late in life, when he had 
passed his fortieth birthday, had felt him- 
self irresistibly called to conquer the 
glory of literature, and comprehending, 
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with admirable instinct, that he had lost 
much time, he was endeavoring to com- 
pensate the muses for his long aliena- 
tion by dint of unlimited constancy and 
fidelity. The whole time which the de- 
mands of life left him he considered scant 
courtesy for them. Dramas, comedies, 
poenis great and small, novels in as many 
sorts as are included in belles-lettres, 
marched in precipitate procession from 
his pen. He lived in a regular fever of 
production. He had published two or 
three little things, and had exhausted his 
scanty savings in printing them. Then 
he dedicated himself to the task of find- 
ing a publisher or manager, but without 
abandoning his incessant toil on that ac- 
count. Four novels, seven dramas, one 
poem, five comedies and a considerable 
number of lyric poems, which, according 
to his calculations, would make three 
voluminous tomes, were awaiting the day 
wheu they should see the light of print, 
preserved in bundles and admirably copied 
out in an English hand. 

‘«Listen, Don Dionisio,’’ said Miguel 
Rivera, who had not taken his laughing 
eyes from the laborious poet. ‘Have 
your neighbors never entered a complaint 
against you?”’ 

‘Why should they?’’ asked Oliveros, 
in surprise. 

‘‘Why, indeed! Because of the noise 
which you must make, late at night, in 
manufacturing your poems.’’ 

‘«‘T make no noise whatever,”’ 
the other, with irritation. 

‘Ah! I supposed that those very vigor- 
ous roundelays required a great dea! of 
hammiering.”’ 

Don Laureano and Mario turned aside 
their heads tolaugh. Adolfo Moreno hid 
his face in his paper, for the same purpose. 

‘“You are always jesting, friend Riv- 
era,’’ said the poet, abashed. 

The café was at its moment of greatest 
success. The lights, the tobacco smoke, 
the breaths of the hundreds of persons 
there assembled, formed a dense atmos- 
phere, which only those who had be- 
come accustomed to it by long prac- 
tice could breathe with ease. The vio- 
lin exhaled its long-drawn, mournful 
notes, in its everlasting plaint about a 
grief as bitter as it was mysterious. The 
majority did not understand it ; but there 


replied 


were a few privileged and poetical beings, 
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nearly all of them in the silk trade, in 
whom its lamentations found an echo 
and sympathy. ‘They ceased to share in 
the conversation of their companions, 
threw themselves back in their chairs, 
and, in complete abstraction, with their 
eyes rolled upward, gave clear proof of 
the delicacy of their sensations. Whata 
contrast between them and the men en- 
gaged in foreign affairs, who are usually 
uncultured and clownish, incapable of 
distinguishing between a nocturne and a 
barcarole ! 

Don Laureano was much moved by the 
beautiful eyes of the dashing working- 
girl who was sitting near the counter. 
While he sipped his coffee slowly, he 
never once took his eyes from her, and 
paid no heed to the conversation of his 
companions. When he had finished his 
cup, he rose from his seat, and, without 
bidding them farewell, he walked slowly 
away, in an artful manner, his slender 
figure swaying gracefully as he threaded 
his way between the tables and chairs in 
the direction of the counter. 

‘The chase is beginning. Methusaleh 
is sniffing the wind,’’ said Rivera, watch- 
ing him with curiosity. 

The others also turned their heads and 
smiled. 

‘«“What a strange man!’’ murmured 
Adolfo Moreno. ‘The idea of having 
the passions so alert at his age! Undoubt- 
edly, it is an organic anomaly ; the excess 
of nutrition has been much more pro- 
longed than in the general type.”’ 

Miguel Rivera cast a sidelong glance at 
him, in which a thousand ironical things 
might have been read, and, laying his 
hand on his shoulder, he said : 

‘‘Good, technician, good! I perceive 
with pleasure that every day you penetrate 
more deeply into the mysteries of mor- 
phology.”’ 

Adolfo made a gesture of displeasure, 
while the others smiled. He was pro- 
foundly mortified by the nickname which 
Rivera had affixed to him, and the con- 
stant jests which his scientific tastes 
called forth. Behind his back, he called 
him a frivolous man, ignorant, and a 
shallow-pated journalist; but he dared 
not make any retort, partly because Don 
Miguel was considerably older than him- 
self, and partly, also, because he feared his 
proverbially caustic tongue. 
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Don Laureano had reached the counter, 
and, leaning upon it, he was engaged in 
a private conversation with the manager. 
Why did Rivera call him Methusaleh ? 
Because — marvellous, incredible as it 
might appear—Don Laureano was nearly 
seventy years of age. No one would have 
supposed that he was more than forty- 
four or forty-six. He was a tall, slender 
man, with black, curling hair, in which an 
occasional thread of silver was to be seen ; 
a fresh, rosy complexion ; a small mous- 
tache, curled up at the points, and perfect 
teeth. He dressed with supreme elegance, 
with a distinction so little affected that 
even the most extravagant forms dictated 
by fashion appeared simple and appro- 
priate on him. He had led the life of a 


gay and elegant young man for the space 
He had never done any 


of forty years. 
sort of work. 
Two brothers, honorable merchants, 
who kept a shop for textile fabrics in Mon- 
tera street, had gladly provided for his 
necessities, and even for his vices, so long 
as they lived. When they died, they left 
him heir to a considerable fortune. They 
had borne with him for many years, and 
he had always been a petted son to them, 
rather than a brother. It pleased them to 
see him ride on horseback, drive a phaeton, 
associate with the youths of the aristoc- 
racy, and their bosoms swelled with in- 
finite pride when they heard his elegance, 
his love affairs, his social triumphs men- 
tioned. These two poor men, shut up in 
their dark shop, adding up figures and 
measuring off cloth all day long, had no 
other contact with the pleasures of life. 
They imposed but one condition to 
their self-sacrifice : that he should never 
marry. By forming a new family he 
would break that filial bond, he would 
cease to be their pride; the perfumed 
ways of society would no longer reach the 
gloomy recesses of their shop. Don Lau- 
reano made great capital out of this con- 
dition, when he wished to extract money 
from them cleverly ; in reality, he attached 
so little importance to it that it had never 
entered his head to deprive himself of his 
pleasant liberty. He hated matrimony 
and a family like death. When anyone 
of his friends married, he regarded him as 
a suicide. The infirmities and caprices 
of the wife, the exorbitant expense of a 
house, the wailing of children, the de- 
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mands of the nurse, all the miseries and 
repulsive points of conjugal life taken as 
a whole, presented themselves to his 
mind with such prominence, and he un- 
derstood how to describe them so graphi- 
cally, that, when listening to him, no one 
felt an inclination to try them. 

He had hired a room on the Plaza de la 
Independencia, and kept one servant. He 
dined out, generally at the Casino. When 
he went to a reunion, his servant carried 
his clothes in a small box made expressly 
for the purpose, and he dressed at the Ca- 
sino. 

In his quality of a man who was deter- 
mined to enjoy all the pleasures of exis- 
tence, he did not limit his acquaintance 
to a fixed circle. He had friends, men 
and women, but particularly women, in 
all classes of society. He was a member 
of the aristocratic Savage club, of the 
Casino, of Suizo, of the English brewery, 
and of the Century café. In each of these 


places there was a group of men, young 
or old, who regarded him as an integral 
part of the assembly. 
like him. 

Don Laureano devoted himself to no so- 
ciety in particular ; he leaped from one cir- 


There was no one 


cle to another, with the greatest indiffer- 
ence. When he found himself among the 
elderly men of the Suizo café, he did not re- 
member that the turbulent young men of 
the Gran Pefia were waiting for him to per- 
petrate some terrible prank ; when he was 
chatting with his young friends of the 
Century café, persons of humble station, 
he appeared ignorant of the existence of 
his companions, the dukes of the Savage 
club. He would take part, for a week, in 
some one of these social circles ; suddenly 
he would grow bored, and would not come 
near it fora month. Miguel Rivera was 
accustomed to compare him to ‘‘ Milord,”’ 
a famous dog who accompanied his mas- 
ter to the Century café. As long as peo- 
ple fed him with lumps of sugar, he was 
very attentive and affectionate. As soon 
as he observed that the dishes were empty, 
he quitted the table and pretended not to 
know them. Don Laureano remained 
with them only so long as they amused 
him. Then, if we pass to the gentler sex, 
the sphere of his acquaintances was enor- 
mously enlarged. He was as often seen 
paying assiduous court to a damaged mar- 
chioness, as wooing a beautiful woman of 
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the lower classes. One evening he would 
form the attraction of some strict com- 
pany, and enamor a lass, sweet and 
timid, of fifteen years ; the next evening 
he would be supping with two women of 
very indifferent character, in a house to 
correspond. His love recognized neither 
classes, position, nor age. 

His character was placid, and his man- 
ner was courteous and gracious. He 
never discussed, but he liked to hear 
others discuss. He possessed a suffi- 
ciently lucid mind, and an education 
which, though superficial, served to pre- 
vent his ever presenting a sorry spectacle 
in any situation. He played the piano 
tolerably well, he read many French nov- 
els, and talked with discrimination of 
painting. He easily tolerated the defects 
of others, and caused his own to be par- 
doned by the frankness and grace with 
which he confessed them. He referred to 
his vices, and boasted of them, with a 
suave cynicism which pleased some peo- 
ple and repulsed others. In every way, he 
was an agreeable companion, and a man 
with whom one could talk in the certainty 
that he would never shock one with a 
word too much or too little. His presence 
everywhere inspired joy —the serene, 
placid joy which his face constantly re- 
flected. 

‘‘Manuel, tell me at once who that 
young woman is who is sitting yonder 
with that old man,’’ he said to the man- 
ager of the café, bending towards him 
and putting his lips to the man’s ear. 

‘‘T cannot give you much information, 
Sefior Romadonga. They are father and 
daughter, and I think that Remigic, one 
of the waiters, knows them. Wait a mo- 
ment,’’ 

The clerk summoned Remigio, and the 
latter informed him that they were neigh- 
bors of his, and dwelt in Lavapiés street. 
The father was a widower, a saddler by 
trade, and had no daughter but this one. 
The girl was learning to be a hair-dresser. 
They were nice people; the saddler was 
rather soft-headed ; the girl was very in- 
dustrious and very shy, but of a very ugly 
temper. Every little while she had a 
pitched battle with her neighbor on the 
second floor, so that the hous« fairly shook. 

‘«That’s the sort I like!’’ murmured 
Don Laureano, twisting his moustache 
with tremulous hand, and devouring the 
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handsome working girl with hiseyes. ‘I 
like them when they bite and scratch like 
cats.”’ 

Neither the admiring glances of the pe- 
culiar gentleman, nor his conference with 
the manager, and with her neighbor, the 
waiter, had escaped the notice of the hand- 
some lass. Sheunderstood very well that 
they were talking about her, and that the 
elegant gentleman found her very much 
to his taste. She moved uneasily in her 
seat, shot two or three furtive glances at 
the group, and raised her hand to her head 
to smooth her hair, the first graceful re- 
sponse of understanding which a woman 
always makes to the homage paid her 
with the eye. 

‘Charming creature!’’ he added, as 
though speaking to himself. «« What 
eyes! Whata pearly skin! What teeth! 
Superb figure! She must be very young. 
She cannot be more than twenty years of 
age.”’ 

‘‘ Hey there, Concha,’’ said the waiter, 
in a loud voice, addressing the girl. «« How 
old are you?”’ 

‘« What business is that of yours?’’ re- 
torted the girl. 

‘‘None; but this gentleman—’”’ 

‘«« Still less is it any business of his.”’ 

«* You do not know that,’’ said Don Lau- 
reano, also in a loud voice. 

‘« Of course.”’ 

‘«« You are just twenty,’’ said Remigio. 

“You haven't taken a good look at 
me.,’’ 

‘«« Are you older ?’’ asked Don Laureano. 

‘‘I don’t know. Do you happen to be- 
long to the civil register?’’ Concha pre- 
tended to speak in a disdainful tone, and 
made her eyes graciously aggressive, after 
the fashion which characterizes the girls 
of the lower classes in Madrid. 

‘‘ Tf you are older, you do not show it,”’ 
asserted Romadonga, who was a practical 
psychologist, for whom neither the souls 
of duchesses or of working girls held any 
secrets. 

As he spoke he approached, with firm, 
calm steps, the table where the father and 
daughter were sittting, and added gravely, 
with a courteous inclination of the head : 

‘‘T am sure that you are no older, and I 
appeal to the testimony of your papa, as 
to whose amiability I hope I am not mis- 
taken.”’ 

The saddler raised his hand with seri- 


’ 
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ous mien to his hat, smiled, and said with 
perfect amiability : 

«« She celebrated her sixteenth birthday 
on the eighth of December, the day of Our 
Lady.”’ 

«« What an atrocity !”’ 

And behold Don Laureano on his own 
ground! Five minutes later he had taken 
a seat, and formed a triangle with the sad- 
dler and his daughter. At the end of ten 
minutes he appeared to be their intimate 
friend, was chatting familiarly with them, 
and making the pretty girl laugh witha 
battery of jests and witty remarks which 
he reserved for the daughters of the people. 

In the meantime, the countenance of 
our good Mario wore an expression of 
mute and profound despair, which aroused 
pity in the beholder. Romadonga was 
capable of spending the entire evening in 
conversation with the girl. He shot at 
him, from his table, glances of the most 
intense sort, now supplicating, now wrath- 
ful, which the aged troukadour did not 
even perceive, and if their eyes met by 
chance, those of the latter expressed ab- 
solute indifference, as though he had of- 
fered nothing to his young friend. The 
face of his young neighbor had grown 
gloomy, and she very rarely turned it now 
towards her afflicted adorer. 

Miguel Rivera had departed. Godo- 
fredo Llot remained in his stead. He was 
a young fellow, almost a youth, with an 
effeminate face, blonde hair, pearly skin, 
blue eyes and an agreeable presence. 

Adolfo Moreno greeted him with an 
ironical smile. 

‘* Have you been in Our Lady of Loreto 
today, Godofredo? I have just finished 
reading in La Correspondencia that sol- 
emn vespers were celebrated there this 
evening.”’ 

‘No, I have not been there,’’ replied 
the young fellow with evident embarrass- 
ment, with a serious and abstracted glance, 
intended, if possible, to cut short the in- 
sipid jests with which Moreno was accus- 
tomed to regale him. 

«* Then I am greatly surprised, my dear 
fellow, for it seems to me that vespers are 
not meant to be wasted .. . especially 
solemn vespers. Come, when will you 
get a chance again ?”’ 

‘«‘ Immediately, of course,’’ replied Llot, 
crossly. ‘They are having them all the 
time.’’ 
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«« My dear fellow, you strike me dumb 
with surprise! And for whose benefit are 
they?’’ 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘ whose bene- 
fit ? » 99 

‘«« For the benefit of which curé was this 
evening’s festival given ?”’ 

Godofredo made a gesture of resigna- 
tion, but did not reply. 

Adolfo took great delight in teasing, 
and even in scandalizing, this poor lad, 
who was a fervent believer and addicted 
to pious devotions. 

Godofredo Llot was from Alicante. He 
had been educated in a college of Jesuits, 
and had remained there until he was 
eighteen years old, almost the age which 
he now appeared, although he had passed 
his twenty-third birthday. His masters 
had so profoundly inculcated in him the 
religious sentiment, that he hardly lived 
except to unbosom himself of it. He went 
to the mass every day, confessed frequent- 
ly, although not so often as his friends 
pretended ; he carried a taper in proces- 
sions, or bore on his shoulders an image 
when the statutes of the fraternities to 
which he belonged demanded it. He was 
a friend of all the clergy, with whom he 
talked familiarly in their sacristies. He 
also enjoyed the honor of being received 
in the bishop’s palace, and being called by 
his name by the Nuncio of His Holiness, 
when he kissed his ring in the procession. 
And in addition to all these fine qualities 
which rendered him estimable and liked 
in society, particularly by the ladies, 
Godofredo possessed others which were 
deserving of appreciation. He was stu- 
dious, and a writer who was beginning to 
acquire fame among his peers. He wrote 
literary articles in the Catholic periodi- 
cals, which were distinguished by a florid 
and picturesque style, and whose effect 
upon devout lady subscribers was marvel- 
lous. They breathed forth such lively en- 
thusiasm for the glories of Catholicism, a 
faith so ardent, and a certain freshness of 
heart, which are rarely to be found in the 
sceptical youth of the present day. Above 
all,Godofredo’s pen really emitted brilliant 
sparks of eloquence, which made people 
prophesy a future apostle, a column upon 
which Catholicism might lean in course 
of time, as when he recalled the feats of 
the Christian heroes in the Middle Ages : 
‘‘Those cavaliers with armor as resplendent 
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as their consciences, who marched to the 
combat to wage battle for their God with 
the blessed cross above their hearts ;’’ or, 
when he touched on the subject of Gothic 
cathedrals, ‘‘ where the light is filtered 
mysteriously through the painted panes 
of their ogive windows, and whose lofty 
towers, standing out severely in the night, 
seem to be a finger pointing to heaven.”’ 
This, at least, was what was thought in 
the sacristies and in the editorial offices 
of the ultramontane periodicals, where 
they vied with each other in petting him, 
and where he had succeeded in acquiring 
a wonderful influence. 

With such ideas and pious inclinations, 
how are we to understand Llot’s frequent- 
ing the Century café? He explained this 
excess in a tolerably plausible manner. 
He had known Moreno at the university, 
in theclass of Roman law. Hehad struck 
up a close friendship with him by dint of 
conversation in the corridors while wait- 
ing for the classes. This friendship had 
been broken off suddenly, because Moreno 
abandoned the law course. He did not 
see him again until two years had elapsed, 
when he met him accidentally in a thea- 
ter. They then resumed their relations 
joyfully. But, to his great and painful 
surprise, he perceived that his unfortu- 
nate friend had fallen into the abyss of 
incredulity ; evil associations had per- 
verted him completely. Saddened to an 
unspeakable degree, armed with the con- 
sent of his confessor, instead of holding 
aloof from him as from a person afflicted 
with ‘the plague, he had the charity to 
continue his friendship, in the hope that, 
with time, and with constant and oppor- 
tune counsels, his friend might be brought 
to reconcile himself with the Church. But 
Moreno would not hear of such a recon- 
ciliation. He jested bitterly over the sim- 
ple and ardent faith of his friend, each 
time more blind in his wandering from the 
way. The latter was not discouraged ; 
he endured with resignation the sarcasms 
and even the insults which were often 
launched against him, hoping patiently 
for the day when God should touch his 
heart. 

‘‘Moreno, you are wrong to ridicule 
matters connected with religion. Who 
knows whether you will not some day re- 
pent of these boasts !’’ said Don Dionisio 
in his cavernous voice. 




















“1?” replied Adolfo quickly, with a 
gesture of rage, exactly as though he had 
been called a thief. But suddenly recov- 
ering himself, and allowing a sarcastic 
smile to overspread his countenance, he 
said, tranquilly : «‘ That remains for you 
poets, who always proceed the same in 
life as in the sphere of knowledge, by the 
blind impulses of feeling. He who has 
arrived at a certain class of conclusions 
by a strictly scientific method, is in no 
danger of ever weakening.”’ 

‘‘T admit, friend Moreno, that we men 
of imagination are not fitted to scrutinize 
the abstruse problems of science,’’ re- 
plied Oliveros, gently, inwardly flattered 
by the title of poet which the other had 
conferred upon him. ‘But you will not 
deny that great undertakings, all the 
great heroic acts which history chron- 
icles, have been carried to a successful 
issue by feeling alone.’’ 

‘«T will not dispute that ; the only point 
which I desire to make clear is that this 
feeling which you consider so lofty, so 
sublime, depends solely upon a few drops, 
more or less, of blood in the brain. As 
for the religious sentiment of which we 
are speaking, it has been fully demon- 
strated that it is nota primitive and dis- 
tinctive characteristic of man ; it merely 
corresponds to a state of transition.’’ 

‘‘ But all peoples have religion,’’ wailed 
Don Dionisio, in deep tones. 

‘« You are mistaken, my dear Oliveros,”’ 
declared Moreno, smiling with delight at 
finding himself in a situation to destroy 
this very pernicious error. ‘‘You are 
mistaken ; all peoples do not have reli- 
gion. Several peoples who lack religious 
ideas exist in Central Africa. Neither 
have the Makololo kaffirs any very clear 
ideas on the subject, nor the Papuans of 
the Maclay coast in New Guinea, nor the 
Esquimaux of Baffin’s bay.”’ 

A heated philosophical-religious dispute 
began, marked by the essential character- 
istics which such discussions present in 
enclosed spaces dedicated to the dispensa- 
tion of liquors and refreshment. When 


the ideas appeared to be lucid, they were 
repeated indefinitely, and in a tone more 
elevated with each repetition, until they 
were deeply graven in the brain of the op- 
ponent. 

“All religions have their miracles! 
Permit me, Moreno 


All religions 
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have their miracles! Permit me, Moreno! 
The world would be Friend 
Oliveros, all religions have their miracles ! 
But permit me, Moreno! Without reli- 
gion, the world would be The 
fact is a 

Each one, enamored of his own propo- 
sitions, and regarding them as incontro- 
vertible, would not even listen to those 
of his opponent. They appealed, with 
considerable frequency, to similes of a 
corporeal order, these being of the kind 
which, in such cases, present the greatest 
difficulty to the adversary. And they 
took, as points of comparison, the objects 
which lay nearest to hand. 

‘Do you see this table? Here you have 
matter and form. Well, then, if I take 
this goblet in my hand and transfer it 
from this place to this other place 
Why is this goblet transparent, and why 
is this cup not transparent ?”’ 

The ordinary result of such similes is 
to disconcert the adversary, and entirely 
to destroy the web of his sophisms. But 
sometimes, when the arguer forces the 
argument too much, the cups or goblets 
are apt to roll on the floor and break. 
Then it is the arguer who is disconcerted 
and casts timid glances towards the coun- 
ter. 

Adolfo Moreno delighted incomparably 
in these discussions, which gave him an 
opportunity to display his knowledge of 
the natural sciences. And as this knowl- 
edge was generally so recent that it dated 
from the preceding evening, or from the 
same day, his power was irresistible. 
What an appalling series of detail, what 
erudition he displayed at times! His op- 
ponents were left silenced and confounded, 
and the occupants of the neighboring 
tables were filled with adyniration. Sev- 
eral of them, who had ended by striking 
up a friendship with the philosophers, oc- 
casionally removed to their table and 
took part in the disputes. 

While the religious discussion was be- 
ing developed in a profound and heated 
manner, Godofredo Llot appeared agi- 
tated, convulsed. Several times he had 
attempted to intervene, but as he did it 
timidly, no one heeded him. And the im- 
pious propositions which his friend up- 
held wounded his soul so deeply, so dis- 
turbed his faculties, that he had hardly 
vigor to formulate an argument. He was 
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stricken with horror ; his heart contracted 
with pain. That night, Moreno seemed a 
terrible, warring demon, spitting out his 
blasphemies with fury, exhibiting, with 
infernal cynicism, his hatred for the mys- 
teries of religion. 

Poor Godofredo felt himself so over- 
come that, while he gazed with terror at 
his friend, the tears sprang from his eyes 
and flowed down his smooth cheeks. No 
one noticed it, all being wrapped up in 
the dispute. But when Moreno, in an 
ecstasy of ferocious unbelief, shouted out 
that, to him, our Redeemer was nothing 
more than a high-strung Jew, a sob be- 
came audible. All turned their heads. 
Godofredo was weeping bitterly, with his 
face concealed in his hands. 

Compunction seized upon all of them. 
What profited this discussion? Let him 
who was so unfortunate as not to believe 
hold his peace. In any case, unneces- 
sarily to wound timid souls, like that of 
this poor lad, denoted a lack of charity, 
and of consideration as well. 

Moreno, somewhat irritated, became 
silent, inwardly cursing the facility with 
which his young friend melted into tears. 


II. 


Romadonga approached the group just 
as the religious discussion had come to 
this unforeseen and humid conclusion. 


Mario saw heaven opening. Don Lau- 
reano, with a condescending smile, made 
asign to him, and our impatient youth 
was preparing to rise, when one of the 
waiters who served at a distance, near the 
door, approached the elderly dandy and 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

‘«T will be with you in a moment,”’ said 
the latter to Mario. 

And away he went. 

«« What's going on?’’ asked one of the 
party. 

‘What do you suppose? The usual 
thing !’’ retorted Mario, angrily. «Don’t 
you see?’’ he added, staring at the door. 

The silhouette of a woman flitted past 
the window. 

In a few moments Romadonga returned, 
chewing his cigar from which he was 
never separated, and with the same tran- 
quil step as ever, casting insolent glances 
at the women present. 

**Why are you laughing ?'’ he said, as 
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he came up. ‘ You imagine that it is a 
question of an amorous adventure? Noth- 
ing of the sort. That is to say, 
there has been an amorous adventure, 
but in days gone by. Now it is only an 
old woman, who has come to beg ten 
duros of me.’’ 

‘« Did you give them ?’’ 

‘Not a bit of it! And she told me 
that she had a dying son. I do not wish 
to establish bad precedents. ‘I am very 
sorry, my good woman,’ I said to her, 
‘but I cannot maintain the idle.’ ”’ 

The jest met with applause, and there 
were not lacking those who admired the 
firmness of the hardened Lovelace. Mario 
could not repress a gesture of disgust. 
This stroke of cruelty, expressed in such 
a cynical form, made him shiver. But 
his shivers and his disgust vanished when 
Romadonga, laying a hand affectionately 
on his shoulder, said to him : 

‘‘T am at your orders, friend Costa.”’ 

What he now felt was a strange sensa- 
tion of terror, a desperate desire to run 
away. He rose nevertheless, and, pale 
and trembling, as though he were being 
led to execution, he followed Don Lau- 
reano. 

‘‘ Good evening, ladies,’’ said the lat- 
ter, approaching the gallows. ‘How do 
you do, Dofia Carolina? How are you, 
Don Pantale6n? And you, children?” 

All well, all well, and all smiling, re- 
ceiving Don Laureano with joy, as though 
he had been a benefactor of mankind. 
The smile of the plumper of the two girls 
was accompanied by a slight flush on her 
cheeks, which immediately spread over 
the rest of her countenance, not excluding 
her ears, when Romadonga, stepping back 
a pace, uttered these solemn words : 

‘‘T have the honor to present to you 
my friend, Don Mario de la Costa.”’ 

Don Mario de la Costa, to judge from 
his pallor, was at that moment engaged 
in reciting the Creed, preparatory to dy- 
ing ina Christian manner. He offered the 
head of the family his cold and trembling 
hand, and asked, in a voice which sound- 
ed like the death-rattle : 

‘How do you do?”’ 

The head of the family was kind, and 
rejoiced at the opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of Sefior de la Costa. The 
latter then gave his hand to the wife of 
the master of the house; but his throat 
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would no longer emit the faintest breath. 
As for the young girls, they might shake 
their heads, smile, blush—in short, do 
whatever they found convenient. At all 
events, they did not succeed in obtaining 
the slightest attention from the young 
man who had just been presented. The 
latter remained standing and motionless, 
awaiting the fatal blow, when the protect- 
ing hand of Don Laureano should force 
him into the chair which he had drawn 
up. Presentaci6n, the more slender of the 
girls, drew aside, making signs of intelli- 
gence to Romadonga, and the chair was 
placed beside Carlota, the plumper of the 
two. But Mario intercepted this sign of 
intelligence, and the mocking smile which 
accompanied it. Immediately the waxen 
whiteness of his cheeks was converted 
into a flaming brick-color, which was no 
less interesting. 

Why did they all instantly begin to talk 
among themselves, without heeding him ? 
His plump neighbor was a victim of the 
same neglect. Both appeared overwhelmed 
with consternation. Carlota, uneasy, 
trembling, besought help from her sister, 
calling her attention to the mantle worn 
by a lady who had just entered. Cruel 
Presentacién paid no heed whatever ; she 
cast a mocking glance at them and turned 
her back, laughing like a fool. Mario had 
sufficient nerve to maintain his dignity 
under these trying circumstances. He 
demanded assistance of no one ; and, com- 
prehending that a man must find in him- 
self sufficient resources to float in this sort 
of shipwreck, he contrived to cough and 
blow his nose very opportunely, brushed 
off the cigar ashes which had fallen on his 
trousers with admirable fitness of oppor- 
tunity, without omitting, of course, to 
stare, with a certain persistency, at his 
cuffs, with the object of discovering, if 
possible, some spot for his salvation. 
What is more, when, thanks to these he- 
roic manoeuvres, he became fairly tran- 
quil, he had sufficient serenity to say to 
his fair neighbor, without allowing his 
voice to tremble too much : 

‘It is incredible how hot it gets here at 
this hour.’’ 

‘That is true, especially on Sundays, 
when so many people come here," replied 
his neighbor, in a soft, extremely sweet 
voice, like the notes of a flute sounding in 
a grove of laurels and myrtles, 
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‘Exactly !’’ Mario made haste to ex- 
claim, strengly impressed by this pro- 
found observation. 

His neighbor immediately emitted an- 
other much more brilliant, to the effect 
that the café was much more tranquil and 
agreeable on days which were not festi- 
vals. Naturally, on hearing this, Mario 
fell into a regular spasm of admiration, 
and assented frantically, not only with his 
mouth, but also with his eyes, his neck, 
his hands, and all the component parts 
of his organism. And, attacked in his 
turn by the fire of inspiration, he discov- 
ered in the depths of his mind a happy 
stroke, which surprised even himself. 

«A few people suffice, if they are agree- 
able.”’ 

His companion made a sign of acquies- 
cence, by modestly dropping her eyes. 
Mario was so enchanted with the effects 
of his phrase that, excited thereby, he dis- 
covered two or three more equally felici- 
tous in the space of a few moments. 

In short, both were far removed from 
the mundane noises which surrounded 
them, as though they had been in the 
depths of a primeval forest. The solitude 
which had seemed so alarming to them at 
first they now found most agreeable, and 
they enjoyed exchanging admirabie sen- 
sible remarks, as much as the first pair 
created by God in the garden of Paradise. 

It was not an angel who came to cast 
them out, but the creator of one-half of 
the pair; that is to say, Don Pantaleén 
SAnchez, the father of the two girls. 

««T had the honor, Sefior Costa, of know- 
ing your father some years ago, when he 
was assistant secretary of the treasury. 
I called upon him as member of a com- 
mittee of warehouse merchants, to request 
a reduction of the tariff.’’ 

Mario would have given something at 
that moment if Don Pantaleén had not 
had that honor. Nevertheless, he seemed 
to be delighted with the information. And 
they conversed on this subject for several 
minutes. 

Don Pantale6n was a man who must 
have been between sixty and sixty-five 
years of age ; his hair was perfectly white, 
as was also his beard, which was broad, 
thick, and hung in points ; he had pre- 
served his fresh complexion, his sound 
teeth, and a certain firmness and decision 
in his movements which denoted bodily 
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vigor. The deep glance of his large eyes 
showed that he had not lost any of his 
spiritual vigor either. He spoke calmly, 
and with an affable gravity which inspired 
respect and sympathy. 

He dropped the conversation at what 
seemed to him a fitting moment, by turn- 
ing to Romadonga, and Mario was again 
left lost and alone. Without delay, how- 
ever, by dint of a powerful effort of the 
mind, like the former, he succeeded in 
finding the path to the forest, where his 
charming companion was awaiting him. 

‘‘ The coffee which they serve on Sun- 
days is worse than that which they give 
on other days.”’ 

And he turned crimson at expressing 
this judicial opinion, as though he had 
said, on his bended knees : ‘I adore you, 
my angel!”’ 

‘« It is impossible that it should be good, 
when such a great quantity is made,”’’ re- 
plied Carlota, blushing in her turn. 

Both instantly lost themselves in the 
thickest and most intricate depths of the 
forest. 

This time it was not Don Pantaleén, 
but his last offshoot who came to meet 
them. 

Presentaci6n turned to them with a man- 
ner so vivacious, and expressing such fury 
in her mobile countenance, that both Mario 
and his sweet companion were astonished, 
and raised their eyes to learn the cause. 
A pale young man, with prominent cheek- 
bones, pug nose, and clear but not serene 
eyes, was at that moment approaching the 
table, with uncovered head. 

Mario at once recognized the violinist. 

‘« Good evening, Don Pantale6n. Good 
evening, Dofia Carolina. Good evening, 
Presentacioncita. Good evening, gentle- 
men. How do you do? Are you well?” 

The mouth of the young artist dilated 
as he uttered these words, with a smile 
which left not the most insignificant 
muscle unemployed, or the most diminu- 
tive fiber of his face colorless. His voice 
dragged slowly, snufflingly through that 
formidable mouth before it emerged, so 
that when it reached the ears of his inter- 
locutors, it seemed charged with saliva. 
And so it was, in fact. 

‘«Good evening, Timoteo; good even- 
ing.” 

All replied in a friendly manner to the 
greeting except Presentacién. And, nev- 
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ertheless, all that the timorous mouth of 
the artist had allowed to escape, and much 
élse which had remained within it, was 
directed exclusively at her. While he 
stood leaning against the table and talk- 
ing with the parents and Romadonga, his 
clear, cold, fishy eyes never moved from 
the pretty girl. 

Pretty? Yes. Presentaci6n was an ex- 
tremely pretty girl, who had just passed 
her twentieth birthday. Slender, dark- 
skinned, with a fine and expressive face, 
dainty roguish eyes, black hair, which 
grew low on her brow, a mouth which was 
neither large nor small, endowed with 
great nobility, like her eyes, her figure, 
her hands and whole person. In short, 
she was a very vivacious womat. The 
reverse of her sister Carlota, so plump, so 
calm, so very mild that there was no 
means of stirring her up She was not 
handsome, so those who understood such 
matters said ; her nose was not well mod- 
elled ; her lips were too thick. Neverthe- 
less, there were those who preferred her 
to Presentaci6n for the sweetness of her 
large, soft, beautiful eyes, for the pearly 
freshness of her skin, for her firm, well- 
shaped figure. But they were few. 

Presentacién had turned her back com- 
pletely. Her face and her whole body ex- 
hibited violent agitation, which was ex- 
pressed in grimaces and contortions, and 
was also exhaled in incoherent phrases 
uttered in a low voice, which neither Car- 
lota nor Mario could understand. The 
cause of this convulsive state could not 
be other than the magnetic influence of 
the violinist’s gaze weighing continually 
on the back of her head. 

Carlota looked at her with a kindly 
smile, and said to her in a low voice: 
‘¢ Be calm, my dear child, be calm.”’ 

«Yes, yes, be calm! I only wish that 
might happen to you which is happening 
to me!’’ she exclaimed angrily, making 
an effort to subdue her voice. 

‘«Good evening, Carlotita,’’ said Timo- 
teo at that moment, trying to impart a 
humorous accent to his thick voice. «I 
did not speak to you before, because I saw 
that you were very much engaged.”’ 

‘‘Open your umbrella, Carlota,”’ 
Presentaci6n, softly. 

But not so softly that a hint of it did 
not reach the earsof the young man. The 
latter, without catching the words, under- 
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stood their gloomy significance, and he 
was abashed and confused. 

«Good evening, Presentacioncita,’’ he 
said, thereupon, opening his mouth to 
huge dimensions to smile. 

‘«« Good evening," replied the girl, with- 
out turning her head, and staring straight 
in front of her. 

‘‘T saw you today in a shop in Montera 
street,’’ remarked the artist, opening his 
mouth a little wider. 

‘‘Very likely,’’ retorted Presentacién, 
keeping her eyes fixed straight ahead. 

‘« You were buying petticoats.”’ 

‘«« Petticoats !’’ replied the young wom- 
an, with the most disdainful tone in her 
power. ‘Come, you must have your 
eyes in the back of your head to confound 
petticoats with dressing-jackets.”’ 

Timoteo was annihilated. He could 
hardly manage to murmur a few sentences 
of excuse. 

And this was the reason why the violin 
was wailing so bitterly for some time past, 
and had dragged out its notes in so la- 
mentable a manner. The unlucky thing 
had a presentiment that dressing-jackets 
should never be confounded with petti- 
coats. 

Dojia Carolina most generously came 
to the assistance in this disaster. 

‘«‘Men understand nothing about our 
garments, my child, and moreover, it is 
not easy to distinguish what is being 
bought, when one is looking through the 
show windows.”’ 

Timoteo cast upon her the look of a 
dying sheep returning thanks for the rope 
whichis tosave him. Butconvinced that 
it was useless to contend against a so vio- 
lent tempest, he refrained from grasping it. 

Dojia Carolina was of the same cut and 
figure as her daughter Presentaci6n ; that 
is to say, thin, nervous, with vivacious, 
piercing eyes, which the years had sunk 
and surrounded with a dark and wrinkled 
circlet. 

‘‘ Have some manners, my daughter !”’ 
she added, sharply, in a low tone, trying 
at the same time to stretch out her hand 
slyly, in order to give her a pinch which 
should enforce her words. 

Presentaci6n instantly spread her legs 
apart and emitted a laugh, which made 
her mother more angry and nervous than 
ever. These two lived ina state of con- 


stant warfare. Their tempers were equally 
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quick. But for all that, they could not 
be separated from one another, and formed 
one party in the house. Presentacién was 
her mother’s favorite, as Carlota was her 
father’s favorite. 

«Listen, Timoteo,’’ said the young girl, 
presently, turning to the violinist, with 
laughing eyes. ‘‘ What was that you were 
playing a while ago?”’ 

«The last thing? A stornello called 
‘A Sunny Day.’”’ 

‘« How pretty it is !"’ 

«« Does it please you?’’ he asked, open- 
ing his mouth to smile in such a manner 
as to astound those in his vicinity, though 
they were accustomed to the wonders 
which nature was in the habit of working 
in his physiognomy. 

«Very much! It is.excellent, excel- 
lent.’’ 

«« Would you like to hear it again? ”’ 

‘‘T should think so !”’ 

«Then I will play it, I will play it, 
Presentacioncita,’’ said the artist, filled 
with condescension and swelling with 
pride. 

‘The fact is,’’ declared the malicious 
girl, sadly, ‘that we are going away 
soon.”’ 

‘« That does not matter. 
at once. You shall see.”’ , 

And he went in search of the pianist. 
The latter was nowhere to be found. Ti- 
moteo ran about to every corner of the 
café, like a madman. 

‘Let us go,’’ Presentaci6én was saying, 
meanwhile, to her sister. ‘‘The «Sunny 
Day ’ will deliver us from the rain.”’ 

‘‘Poor fellow! Is it his fault that he 
drools ?’’ replied the latter, with a smile. 

«Come, now! Is it my fault?” ex- 
claimed the other, in a fury. 

Mario laughed at the affair, being irri- 
tated against the violinist, who had pre- 
vented his losing his way among the de- 
lightful thickets. Romadonga shook his 
finger at him. 

“Naughty, naughty child !”’ 

«« What’s the matter with you, Don Lau- 
reano?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing. But Timoteo’s ears are burn- 
ing. Tell me, why were you not in the 
Castellana this afternoon ?”’ 

‘«« Call mamma to account for that.’’ 

««Me, child ?”’ exclaimed Dofia Caro- 
lina, hastily. ‘‘ What are you saying ? 
Don’t you know that you have a father?’”’ 


I will play it 
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And turning to Romadonga: « Pantaleén 
did not wish us to go to walk today, no 
doubt through fear of the dampness, as it 
has been raining for several days past.”’ 

‘«That means—that I did not consider 
it expedient,’’ assented Don Pantaleén, 
darting a timid glance at his wife. 

Presentaci6n made a disdainful grimace, 
and turned to Mario and Carlota. But 
thinking it time that they should be left 
to themselves, she began a conversation 
with a lady who was refreshing herself 
with currant wine at the next table. 

‘‘Why are you not reading La Corre- 
spondencia today, Dofia Rafaela?’’ 

‘‘T have already read it, my dear. There 
is nothing in it but announcements of 
deaths.”’ 

«* And the news of the Infanta’s mar- 
riage?”’ 

‘‘T know nothing about that. You know 
that I never read anything but the adver- 
tisements.”’ 

She was not a lady, in the usual sense 
of the word, neither was she a woman of 
the people. She shared the characteris- 
tics of both classes. She wore neither 
bonnet nor mantilla, but the large-flowered 
mantle which covered her shoulders was 
very costly ; her dress was of fine silk ; 
valuable rings and bracelets adorned her 
fingers and wrists, and her earrings were 
of sapphires set with diamonds ; all which 
proved that, if Dofia Rafaela did not dress 
like a lady, it was not for want of money. 

No one doubted this. Dojia Rafaela 
owned in Hortaleza street a shop for 
antiquities, which had formerly been a 
pawnbroker’s shop, and was still so 
when it seemed advisable. Sometimes 
antique things predominated, sometimes 
old things. As an indispensable comple- 
ment to such a business, Dofia Rafaela 
lent money with usury. She was between 
fiftv and sixty yearsofage. Fat, swarthy, 
with massive features, and a large mole 
covered with bristling hairs on her right 
cheek, near her mouth. She lived alone 
with a niece, whom she left locked up at 
home while she came every evening to 
drink a glass of currant wine, and to read 
the fourth page of La Correspondencia. 
She was obsequious and simple to the last 
degree, but in her business affairs, as 
pawnbroker and money-lender, she was 
astute and inflexible far beyond the com- 
mon run. 
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‘««Come a little nearer, if you have fin- 
ished your wine.”’ 

Dofia Rafaela moved her chair close to 
the young girl, and began immediately 
to talk amicably, in a low tone. It was 
plain that the theme of her discourse was 
the event of the evening—the presentation 
of Mario to the Sanchez family. 

«It seems to me that it is going on well. 
I am delighted, greatly delighted. Don’t 
fail to tell your mamma so, and may it be 
for good. He isa very nice young fellow, 
and takes after his father you see. 
Of course, such an elegant and good-na- 
tured person as Carlota deserves an Eng- 
lish prince. But, my dear, these are 
no times to be over-fastidious about men. 
I am always saying that to my prude ofa 
niece, who is making difficulties over the 
glazier at the corner. Now, if you ask me 
my opinion, I will tell you that out of 
that quartette sitting yonder in the cor- 
ner, the light-haired youth named Godo- 
fredo pleases me most. Not that I mean 
to say or think any evil of this one. On 
the contrary, he seems to me very steady 
and sympathetic ; elegant he certainly is 
not; why should I say more than the 
truth? But the other—the other is a jewel, 
asaint. If you could see him, as I often 
do, taking the sacrament in San Anton ! 
Why, it melts one’s heart to find a young 
fellow so humble and devout nowadays, 
when everyone has taken to depreciating 
sacred things, and to saying a thousand 
silly things, and to scandalizing honest 
people. Sometimes he passes half an hour 
or more on his knees before the Virgin's 
altar. How happy his mother must 
be, my dear. And the woman who gets 
him may weli say that she bears no envy 
to any duchess."’ 

Presentaci6n blushed slightly at these 
words, and sent a rapid glance towards 
the corner, her vivacious eyes meeting the 
soft, mystical eyes of Llot, which had 
been fixed on her for some time past. 
Dojfia Rafaela had observed it, and adopt- 
ing a thoroughly roguish look, she re- 
marked, in a lower tone than ever : 

‘(I know, I know, my dear, that you 
and he . Come now! Act, act vigor- 
ously, and don’t let him escape you; he 
is worth the trouble. . . . The one whom 
I cannot endure, on any terms, is that 
one who devours the newspapers, the one 
with beard and spectacles.’’ 
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«« Ah, yes, Moreno.”’ 

«A very insipid brunette. So shabby 
and dirty. I don’t believe he 
likes anything better than scandalizing 
that poor Godofredo. Impious wretch! 
Beggar! Faugh!”’ 

She stared, as she spoke, with angry 
eyes, at the table where Adolfo Moreno 
was still engaged in reading, and very far 
from dreaming that, at that moment, he 
was exciting the wrath of the pawnbroker. 

Mario and Carlota had disappeared, not 
physically, but in spirit. Timoteo was 
moaning and lamenting bitterly, through 
the channel of his violin, because the 
younger SAnchez girl had turned her back 
and was chatting so animatedly with 
dame Rafaela, paying no heed to the 
‘Sunny Day,’’ or to its interpreter. 
Dojia Carolina said to Romadonga, while 
her husband stroked his melancholy, 
peaceable moustache : 

«It is not necessary for me to tell you, 
Sefior Romadonga, that I understand per- 
fectly the intention with which your 
young friend has caused you to introduce 
him tonight. I have known for some 
time that Carlota and he regarded each 
other with favorable eyes, and when I 
learned it, he knew it also, for I am not 
in the habit of hiding anything from my 
husband. I asked him if that young fel- 
low displeased him. He said, ‘ No,’ and 
then I thought: «Good! Things are going 
on as they should.’ The other day, Car- 
lota said to me: ‘Mamma, that young 
man wishes to be presented.’ ‘Why are 
you telling me?’ I answered ; ‘tell your 
papa.’ «I don’t dare. If you would 
undertake it ’ «Very well, daugh- 
ter; I am to bear all the troubles.’ And, 
collecting my courage, I ventured to tell 
him. If you will believe it, I trembled 
like a leaf, for I did not know how he 
would take it. I was afraid I should en- 
counter a storm. Fortunately, he was in 
i good humor, that day—weren’t you, 
dear ?’? 

Don Pantaleén dropped his eyelids, in- 
dicating in this solemn and august man- 
ner that his wife was not prevaricating 
concerning the state of his mind on that 
occasion. 

‘‘ He told me that there was no objection 
to the presentation taking place, provided 
it was done through a respectable person. 
Will Don Laureano suit you?’ << Per- 
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fectly.’ ‘Then it is as good as settled.’ 
Now all that remains to be done is for us 
to thank you for the trouble you have 
taken.”’ 

Romadonga raised his hand to wave 
aside these thanks, which he had not de- 
served, and turned his head to look at the 
very handsome working-girl, who rose at 
that moment to take her departure. As 
she passed near them, Don Laureano said, 
familiarly : 

‘¢ Farewell until tomorrow, Concha.”’ 

‘« Good-night,’’ she replied, with a timid 
smile. 

Her father touched his hat. ‘Romadon- 
ga followed her with his eyes until she 
disappeared through the door. Before 
she passed out of sight, Concha turned 
half round, and darted at him a rapid, 
scathing glance. This put him in such 
an excellent humor that from that mo- 
ment forth he never closed his mouth, but 
kept Don Pantale6n and his wife amazed 
and breathless with admiration at his en- 
gaging chatter. 

But it was getting late. Half past 
eleven o’clock had already struck, the 
hour at which this respectable family was 
accustomed to retire. Dojia Carolina bent 
down to the ear of her daughter Carlota, 
and said to her in a low voice, though not 
so low but that Mario heard her : 

‘If it depended upon me, my love, we 
would remain here a while longer; but 
you see, papa is accustomed to go to bed 
at this hour and we must keep 
him in a good humor now more than ever, 
must we not?’’ she added, with a roguish 
wink. 

Then, turning to her husband : 

«« Pantale6én, we will go when you com- 
mand it.’’ 

««Very well, let us go now,’’ replied 
the venerable head of the family, rising 
from his chair. 

The others followed his example. 
Dame Rafaela and Romadonga announced 
that they were going also. Mario did not 
dare to accompany them, although he 
would have liked nothing better than to 
doso. The parting was timid and sig- 
nificant on the part of Carlota, frank and 
cordial on the part of her sister, polite- 
ness befitting a future sister-in-law ; on 
that of Dofia Carolina maternal, though 
tempered by the respect which she owed to 
her husband ; and on the part of the lat- 
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ter so courteous, so soft, so condescending 
that ‘Mario showed himself to be deeply 
touched, and was barely able to articulate 
in a trembling voice a few words of recog- 
nition. 

He was left alone at last. His heart 
leaped in his breast. He remained mo- 
tionless for a moment, gazing at the door 
through which, the last of the party, his 
pretty Carlota, had disappeared. And 
descending promptly from the clouds of 
gold and rose-color where he was rocking, 
to this prosaic earth, he betook himself 
to the table in the corner, where Adolfo 
Moreno alone now remained. There 
could not have been a greater leap. Mo- 
reno was, in Mario’s opinion, the being 
who was most distant from the poetical 
idea which at that moment inundated his 
spirit, the least fitted to receive the con- 
fession of hisimpressions. Nevertheless, 
these impressions were so vivid, so en- 
slaving, that if he did not promptly 
relieve himself of them, there was danger 
of acongestion of the brain. He seated 
himself opposite his friend, ordered a 
glass of milk, and hoped that the other, 
in view of the transcendental event 


which had just occurred, would deign to 


ask him a few questions. Nothing of the 
sort. Moreno had abandoned the polit- 
ical journals and was attentively reading 
an illustrated one which passed from table 
to table enclosed in a dirty, scratched 
portfolio. Mario could bear it no longer. 
He understood well that it was a humil- 
iation, but it was beyond his strength to 
resist the longing, to make his confession. 

«« Adolfo !”’ 

«« What is it?’’ replied the latter, with- 
out taking his eyes from the periodical. 

«« Congratulate me.”’ 

He flushed crimson as he uttered these 
words. 

«« Ah, yes!’’ exclaimed the other, rais- 
ing his head and gazing at him with a 
smile which was half mocking, half kind- 
ly. «At last you have attained to the 
felicity of sitting at the same table with 
Don Pantale6n Sanchez.’’ 

‘«« As you understand, very well, Adolfo, 
that which concerns me least is Don Pan- 
tale6n. What did interest me, and that 
greatly, was talking with his daughter. 
You cannot imagine the impression I un- 
derwent. You knew already that I was 
in love, really in love! Well, today lam 
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more so, a hundred times more so. What 
a sympathetic woman! What tranquil- 
lity, what sweetness all her words and 
movements breathe forth! What a de- 
licious quality of voice she has! It 
seems as though it were impregnated 
with the brightness and harmony which 
reign in her soul. It isa voice which re- 
sounds more in the heart than in the ear, 
which speaks not to the senses, which 
awakens the breath of the intimate and 
serene joys of the home; a voice, made 
like balsams to heal the wounds which 
the world inflicts upon us. We said 
nothing of our love, but in the radiance 
of her eyes, the care with which she 
avoided looking at me, I enjoyed more 
happiness than if she had promised to 
love me eternally. The only sign of her 
emotion which I perceived was when I 
gave her my hand onapproaching. How 
the poor girl blushed !”’ 

Moreno continued to smile with the 
same condescension, while his friend un- 
bosomed himself thus impetuously. At 
last he stopped him. 

‘*Don't forge for yourself too many 
illusions about that blush, and don’t 
mount the high horse. A blush is a very 
prosaic phenomenon, my dear fellow. It 
signifies nothing but a change in the cir- 
culation of the blood. The arteries, by 
enlarging or diminishing their diameter, 
redden the skin or make it pale. Don’t 
imagine that only virgins blush, or that 
this phenomenon is peculiar to tue human 
being. Animals also blush. The rabbit 
is so sensitive an animal that its ears are 
dyed crimson by the slightest impression, 
and it has been observed that young rab- 
bits blush more easily than old ones.”’ 

Mario was abashed. He stared at him 
with gloomy eyes, and at last murmured, 
half sadly, half angrily : 

‘But, Adolfo, for Heaven’s sake, what 
have young rabbits to do with the ques- 
tion ?”’ 

‘No I did not mean to tell 
you. It is simply a physiological fact.”’ 

The young man recovered himself and 
resumed the thread of his impressions. 
He continued to narrate them with en- 
thusiasm, in an incoherent manner as 
though he had been alone. Perhaps he 
comprehended vaguely that he was so; 
for Moreno, judging from his abstracted 
gaze and his thoughtful air, must have 
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been meditating at the moment, upon 
some morphological problem. 

After describing and weighing, one by 
one, Carlota’s graces, and raising her 
upon a rich pedestal of marble ornamented 
with bas-reliefs by Phidias, above all the 
women in the world, almost to the stature 
of the Niobe of Praxiteles, he began to 
indulge in making dreams, and to depict 
in a plastic manner the unique happiness 
to which he aspired in uniting himself 
with her. 

‘“‘T am not a man of great ambitions, 
Adolfo, as you know well. All that is 
needed for happiness is affection, and a 
modest competency. A little chamber 
opening to the south, with windows look- 
ing on the fields, although it may be 
athwart a roof; a healthy, smiling little 
wife who comes to open the door for me ; 
to hear her play a sonata by Beethoven, 
after dinner and that I may be 
left free for a few hours to model some 
figure. I am alone in the world; I hardly 
knew my mother; my father tried all his 
life to render her loss less terrible to me. 
May God bless him for it! But the love 


of a mother is not to be replaced, not be- 
cause of its vivacity and profundity, but 


because of its feminine quality. Man 
needs a woman’s love at every moment in 
his life ; first, the love of a mother, then 
that of a wife, later on that of a daughter. 
Moreover, a man without a family is not 
to be conceived of; he is an incomplete, 
absurd being, he is unnatural.’’ 

«‘Excuse me, my dear fellow,’’ inter- 
posed Moreno, solemnly, extending his 
right hand and accentuating still more 
his smile of superiority. ‘It will be bet- 
ter for you not to undertake to define the 
laws of nature. These things must be 
studied attentively, and I do not believe 
that you have meddled with them hither- 
to. That the family isa law of nature, and 
that we cannot get along without it, seems 
to me to be one of those many gratuitous 
assertions which suit metaphysicians. It 
is not supported by any experimental 
data. The family does not exist among 
the Bushmen ; neither is it known among 
some Polynesian tribes. On the other 
hand, we find it established among some 
ordinary monkeys. The anthropoid mon- 
keys are a case in point. The chimpan- 
zees and the gorillas are in the habit of 
forming families.’’ 


” 
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The exposition of this very curious fact 
pleased him to such a degree that, in the 
excess of his joy, he coughed twice or 
thrice, in a modest manner, to indicate 
that he was disposed to repel all congratu- 
lations. He immediately grasped the 
water-bottle, poured himself out a glass, 
and drank it off slowly, with majestic 
mien, to calm himself. 

Mario gazed at him intently. 

‘« Look here, Adolfo,’’ he said, at last, 
when he had succeeded in repressing his 
indignation, ‘‘I have never doubted your 
learning. I admit that you know much 
more than I do, and, although the Bush- 
men do not interest me greatly, I concede 
to them all the importance they deserve, 
especially as you say yourself that they 
are savages. But, frankly,’’ he added, 
flushing deeply, and rivetting an angry 
glance on the table, ‘it is not decent for 
you to set forth the merits of the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee when I am speaking 
to you of my love for Carlota, who is an 
angel descended from heaven it 
is not decent come, now, it is 
not decent !’’ 


III, 


After that memorable night he lived in 
a state of exaltation approaching mad- 
ness. At home, to the astonishment of 
his landlady, he ceased to be the silent, 
long-suffering lodger whom she had taken 
pleasure in offering to the rest as a model. 
He was impatient, intractable, imperious ; 
he got up such battles with the maid- 
servant that the dishes shook with his 
apostrophes, all because his breakfast had 
been served ten minutes later than he had 
ordered it, or because his hat had not 
been taken away to be ironed. In like 
manner he was constantly waging a 
pitched battle with the laundress about 
his collars and cuffs; with the chamber- 
maid about his boots and his coat buttons. 
Dojia Romana, his very respectable land- 
lady, did not escape the young man’s bit- 
ter recriminations and even, at times, his 
violent apostrophes, in spite of her digni- 
fied demeanor and talent for persuasion. 

«« But, Don Mario,’’ said the diplomatic 
sefiora, the little curls of her false hair 
quivering with eloquence, ‘how can you 
expect the food to be well flavored, if it 
is served cold? How can you expect that 
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your room shall be put in order in season, 
or things put in place, when, for a good 
while past, you have had no fixed hour 
for anything? Sometimes you take it into 
your head to breakfast at eleven o'clock, 
sometimes at two ; sometimes you rise at 
seven in the morning, at others you sleep 
until three in the afternoon. And, more- 
over, the servants are kept continually 
running about—to the tailor, to the shirt- 
maker, to carry cards and messages to 
Ramales street.”’ 

The good lady was telling the truth. 
The corkscrew curls on her brow corrobo- 
rated her with lively movements of trepi- 
dation. Mario was guilty of all these 
disorders, and of others to boot. The cause 
lay in Ramales street, as Dofia Romana 
knew very well; but she dared not say 
so, although she hinted at it by straining 
her sentence a little. 

That is to say, it did not lie in Ramales 
street. It lay, in reality, in the excited 
brain of the young sculptor. For, how 
was. it Carlota’s fault that he rose at six 
o'clock in the morning, when she had 
told him, the night before, that she would 
hear mass in the Church of the Sacrament 
at ten? And why did he shout for his 
breakfast at eleven o'clock, when he had 
been assured that Dojia Carolina and her 
daughters would not set out on their 
shopping expedition until two o'clock, at 
least? Neither was Carlota responsible 
for our young man losing his reason on 
perceiving a tiny wrinkle made in ironing 
his cuffs, or his boots without the proper 
polish, because she was not in the habit 
of looking closely at either the cuffs or 
the boots of her lover. Moreover, even 
if she had noticed the fold in ironing or 
the dullness of his boots, she was so good- 
natured that she would have pardoned 
him, without great effort. 

At first, our young man went twice a 
week to pass a short time after office 
hours at the house of Don Pantaleén. A 
little later, he went every other day; 
then every day. This despite the fact 
that they saw, and spoke with, each other 
every day in the Century café, and at the 
unusual expeditions to mass and to the 
shops, when they met ‘by chance.”’ But 
this did not suffice to calm the loving 
eagerness of the sculptor. He contrived 
to go to the house of his betrothed on 
several mornings, under different pre- 
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texts; then he went boldly every day. 
So that Dojfia Carolina said to Sefiora 
Rafaela : 

«« My dear, these young people leave me 
no time to set my house in order, nor to 
attend to the kitchen; I cannot brush 
Pantaleén's clothes, I cannot write a let- 
ter, Icannot make a visit. I am always 
nailed to a chair in the study! If Presen- 
taci6n would only help me a little to bear 
the burden! But what can vou expect ?’’ 

In fact, when Dojia Carolina, pressed 
by some unavoidable exigency, called her 
to remain with the betrothed pair while 
she was out, Presentaci6n raised her arms 
to heaven, exclaiming : 

««Good heavens! What sin have I com- 
mitted that I should play that réle when 
Iam so young !”’ 

And if her mother was much delayed, 
she made her escape, saying : 

‘«T can’t stand it any longer ! Get along 
without me. Take care that you behave 
well !’’ 

In vain did poor, blushing Carlota cry 
to her : 

‘¢ My dear, my dear, don’t go away !’” 

‘‘T can endure no more,’’ she repeated, 
as she fled, «I can endure no more. The 


task is above my strength.”’ 
Because of these and other things which 
went wrong, Dofia Carolina had frequent 


fits of ill-humor. She screamed at her 
daughters, overwhelmed them with con- 
temptuous reproaches; at times, Mario 
was bespattered with some of the foam 
from this dashing flood. But he did not 
take offense; on the contrary, he felt a 
certain pleasure in having the mother of 
his adored one scold him and treat him 
with such excessive confidence ; it seemed 
to him that in this way he shortened, 
each time, the distance which separated 
him from being her son. 

But the great difficulty in that particu- 
lar, and in every other in that house, was 
Don Pantaleén. It did not seem to be so. 
Mario looked on him as a grave but sweet 
man, affectionate, exquisitely courteous. 
His presence in the house was hardly felt. 
Nevertheless, Dofia Carolina, to whom he 
transmitted his orders, was always de- 
pendent upon them, and never took a 
step without consulting him and asking 
his leave. So that our hero, by dint of 
feeling his influence at every moment 
without ever hearing his voice, without 
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seeing the imperious gesture of his right 
hand, had come to yield him a most pro- 
found respect, a limitless veneration, 
studying his enigmatic and mysterious 
face like that of an impenetrable divinity. 
When he met him in the passages of the 
house, which happened frequently, as 
Sefior Sanchez was much given to prome- 
nading through them in soft shoes, it 
made his heart flutter, and he saluted him 
with a perturbation which, far from dimin- 
ishing, augmented every day. 

‘«« Here is the man,”’ he said to himself, 
as he left him, ‘‘in whose hands lies my 
happiness or my unhappiness.”’ 

Don Pantaleén’s influence was felt at 
every moment, and extended to the most 
insignificant details of domestic life. It 
was necessary to appeal to his supreme 
authority ifthey wished to go shopping, to 
go to walk, to buy some shoes, to subscribe 
to the fashion journal, to change the baker. 
Mario found it suffocating, but submitted. 

The life of this despot was as simple 
as possible. He rose invariably at nive 


o’clock, and after breakfasting he finished 
reading La Epoca which he had begun 
the night before. 


He read it all, down 
to the feuilleton and the advertisements, 
locked up in his room, where Dojfia Caro- 
lina would not consent to disturb him on 
any pretext whatever. Is not this scru- 
pulous conscientiousness applied to the 
reading of a newspaper, which is lightly 
done as a rule, the sign of a reflective and 
investigating character, of a mind firm 
and anxious for nourishment? Thecourse 
of the present history will leave this point 
completely demonstrated. This reading, 
a trivial matter for the majority of men, 
awoke in Sanchez’s brain a copious series 
of thoughts, either grave or frivolous, 
according to its nature. 

In order to meditate upon them, to clas- 
sify them, to extract their juice, he emerged 
into the corridor, and wrapped in his flow- 
ered dressing-gown and provided with 
soft-soled Swiss shoes, he walked gravely 
and with measured tread until time for 
thesecond breakfast. After having break- 
fasted and rested a few minutes, he went 
out to take a long, contemplative walk 
through the Retiro. Any one who had 
seen him, walking slowly with his hands 
clasped behind him and his head bent to 
the left, along the sandy paths of the park, 
would have set him down as a man of leis- 
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ure, a retired army othcer, a landed pro- 
prietor—in short, something vulgar and 
useless in society. How deceitful are ap- 
pearances ! Somewhat thus thought the 
inhabitants of the town of Heidelberg, 
when the great Emmanuel Kant passed 
by with his umbrella under his arm. And 
if he was found seated on a bench opposite 
the great pond, motionless, with fixed 
gaze, they may have imagined that this 
man was thinking of nothing atall. And 
so it was, in fact. At such moment Don 
Pantaleén kept his mind as motionless as 
his body ; he had given himself up to a 
sensation of animal well-being which in- 
undated every fiber like a tepid wave, and 
paralyzed him. The mind often slumbers 
thus when it is preparing itself for some 
energetic activity, as the wrestler reposes 
in order that he may have at his command 
the whole force of his muscles. Genius 
slumbered in the depths of his soul, and 
no one, no one, not even he himself, sus- 
pected its presence. 

Don Pantale6n Sanchez was not rich. He 
had nothing but a competency, acquired in 
lace goods by dint of economy and priva- 
tions. And here an observation presents 
itself which deserves to be expressed, 
namely, that hardly any of the men who 
have exercised a powerful influence over 
their fellow men, or have imparted im- 
pulse and direction to progress, have been 
in possession of large fortunes. After 
handing over the shop to his chief and 
only clerk, he had only an income of eight 
or ten thousand pesetas in government se- 
curities. Thanks to the order and econ- 
omy of his admirable wife, they were able 
to live comfortably and decorously on this 
sum. 

Within two weeks after he had made 
acquaintance with the family, our young 
sculptor was ardently desirous of becom- 
ing an integral part of it. But he did not 
dare express this except in an indirect and 
vague manner, with flushed cheeks, to 
Carlota, who replied, blushing in her turn, 
that «‘suchathing must not be thought of 
yet.’’ But both continued to think, each 
independently ; so that, if their lips were 
silent, they said it to each other every 
hour with their eyes. When they were 
together and remained silent for several 
moments with ecstatic gaze, it would have 
been safe to wager two to one that both 
were thinking of that. 
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One day, after a long pause, Mario said 
suddenly : 

‘* Why don’t you tell it to your mam- 
ma?’’ 

«I don’t dare. Do you tell it,” re- 
plied the young girl, naturally contin- 
uing the tacit conversation which their 
thoughts had been keeping up for some 
time past. 

«« Oh, if I only dared !”’ 

He collected his courage for several 
days; at last he ventured the attempt. 
What doubt, what vacillation before the 
burning words left his lips ! 

Dofia Carolina was mounted on a chair, 
engaged in fastening up a curtain at the 
window. Carlota had gone off in search 
of the scissors. Without knowing why, 


perhaps because the good woman had her- 


back turned and could not annihilate him 
with a fiery glance, he said with a toler- 
ably firm voice : 

‘‘Dofia Carolina, when you have fin- 
ished here I am going to give you a 
fright.”’ 

“A fright ?’’ replied the lady, turning 
her head in surprise. 

‘«« Yes, a fright !’’ replied the young man, 

with a merry smile, becoming more and 
more animated. ‘But have no fear. It 
is a purely moral fright.’’ 
. ‘Good !’’ she exclaimed from her tot- 
tering position, returning the smile. I 
don’t know what it can be. I shall soon 
make an end of this.”’ 

During the few moments that the opera- 
tion lasted he had time to lose all the valor 
which he had displayed. So that when 
Dofia Carolina descended from her chair, 
with the lightness of a child, and turned 
round, she saw a trembling, disconcerted 
man, who found it hard to look her in the 
face. 

‘«« Will you tell me what the fright is?”’ 

‘‘That which possesses me!’’ Mario 
should have replied ; but he did not. He 
confined himself to raising his hand to his 
mouth, to cough, quite unconcernedly, 
of course, and said, with difficulty : 

“If it is agreeable to you, let us sit 
down.”’ 

‘‘With much pleasure. We gain noth- 
ing by remaining on our feet.’’ 

Dojia Carolina feigned an indecision and 
surprise which she did not feel. It was 
not necessary to be very acute in order to 
understand the nature of the affair. 
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«TI must, first of all . . When I had 
the honor of being presented to you . 

I should regret extremely ; 

There was no way of making a begin- 
ning. With each attempt it became more 
dificult. At that moment, Carlota made 
her appearance at the door. At the sight 
of her enchanting face, of her rounded 
and elegant form, her animated eyes, her 
fresh cheeks adorned with a pair of dim- 
ples like two nests of love, her cherry 
lips—a real rose, in short, of flesh and 
blood—he quickly recovered his self-pos- 
session, and said, in a steady voice: 

“Tam glad that Carlota has come to 
hear what I am going to say to you.”” 

Carlota approached. From the attitude 
of her suitor she instantly divined what 
was going on. 

‘‘ Well, sefiora, what I have to tell you 
is, that Carlota and I wish to marry as 
soon as possible.’’ 

‘“No! No! NotI!” cried the young 
girl, blushing furiously and running 
away. 

Dojia Carolina appeared extremely sur- 
prised. 

‘‘Why, this is as sudden as a gunshot, 
Costa! You were right in saying that 
you were going to give mea fright. Ave 
Maria purisima! Oh, who would have 
thought it !’’ 

And for the space of several minutes she 
did not cease to cross herself and utter ex- 
clamations. After a while, when she had 
recovered herself, she called Carlota. 

‘‘Don't be ridiculous, my child. Come 
hither !”’ 

And she added, in a low tone: 

‘« Poor little thing ! He has placed you 
in a painful position !”’ 

Carlota came, a regular Alexandria rose 
in color and beauty. All three seated 
themselves on the sofa, the mamma in 
the middle, who, taking her daughter’s 
hands in hers, and casting a sidelong 
glance at Mario, expressed herself in the 
following manner : 

‘In spite of the shock, I cherish no 
rancor. I was hoping that this might 
happen some day, although, to tell the 
truth, not sosoon. I should be telling a 
falsehood, Costa, were I to say that I do 
not find you very sympathetic, and even 
that I am as fond of you as though you 
were one of my own. There is nothing 
strangeinthat. It is sufficient that a per- 


” 
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son loves my daughters, to make me adore 
him. That which my daughters desire is 
precisely that which pleases me. Iama 
weak creature, without a will of my own; 
everyone knows that. The idea of telling 
me that they wishtomarry! . . Why? 
They have my consent beforehand for this 
as well as for anything else that they may 
desire. That is my character. Although 
this marriage appears to me to be pre- 
mature, and I think it would be better to 
wait a little longer, since you are not in 
a position, unfortunately, to support the 
expenses of a family, I cannot prevent it. 

; So far as I am concerned, the 

priest might bestow the nuptial bene- 
“diction tomorrow. Believe me, Sefior 
Costa, it is a misfortune to possess such 
a character. My friends say to me, and 
with justice: ‘You are not a woman, 
Carolina, you are arag.’ But what is one 
to do about it? Everyone is as God has 
made him. In any case, I thank you from 
my heart for having counted upon me. I 
know but too well that it is mere gal- 
lantry ; nevertheless, I thank you. 
Let us now proceed to the principal per- 
son, or, rather to the only one in this 
business. Who will tell Sanchez? Who 
will bell the cat ?’’ 

‘«Do you tell him, dear mamma,’’ said 
Carlota, whose cheeks had not lost their 
vivid color. 

«« There, you see!’’ exclaimed the good 
lady, turning her face, filled with gentle 
condescension, to Mario. ‘Didn’t I tell 
you so? Very well, daughter, very well, 
I will tell him. I shall suffer the rebuff, 
if there is one. I prefer to suffer all my- 
self. And that you may see to what a point 
my good-nature extends, I will go and 
tell him at once, now that he is alone 
in his chamber. Come, cour- 
age!’ 

Dona Carolina rose from the sofa, and 
took two or three steps. 

‘If you only knew how I dread it!’’ 
she said, stopping short. ‘‘There is no 
help for it; every time that I go to tell 
Pantale6n something important, the same 
thing happens to me: I begin to tremble, 
I am utterly confounded See how 
my hand is quivering, Costa !”’ 

Mario pressed the hand of his future 
mother-in-law, but could not perceive the 
tremor. The only thing he did notice was 
that it was cold. 
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he said, gallantly, «‘and it 


“« Yes, yes,”’ 
is cold, also.’’ 

‘Very cold! It is always so with me. 
; Come, let me arm myself with 
courage. I shall go and get a glass of 
sherry first, to give me strength. 
I will be with you again soon, my chil- 
dren. Farewell until then, and good luck 
to you !”’ 

She turned round at the door, her face 
smiling, radiant with kindness. 

‘How my heart beats!’’ she ex- 
claimed, raising her hand to her breast. 
«« Adieu! Good luck !”’ 

The person whose heart was beating so 
that it seemed on the point of leaping out 
of his bosom was poor Mario. He dared 
not look at Carlota. Neither did she turn 
her face towards him. Pretty Presentacién 
arrived, fortunately, to release them from 
their embarrassment. She entered with 
a serious, frowning countenance, and, 
seating herself near the window, she ex- 
claimed, with a sigh: 

‘¢ Well, I’m on duty now!”’ 

Carlota and her suitor could not refrain 
from smiling. Several minutes elapsed 
in silence. 

«« But we shall see!’’ she ejaculated at 
the end of that time, turning angrily 
towards them, ‘‘ when are you two going 
to leave me in peace? Aren’t you going 
to get married soon, you timid creatures ?”’ 

‘That is the question,’’ answered Ma- 
rio gravely. 

And as the young girl looked at him in 
surprise, her sister added timidly : 

‘‘Mamma is speaking to papa about it 
at this moment.”’ 

Presentacién’s face expressed sincere 
delight. 

“Is that true? How glad I am, my 
darling sister!’’ she exclaimed, rising 
and embracing her with effusion. ‘Give 
me a kiss, give me two kisses, give me 
twenty! I congratulate you! Congrat- 
ulate me, too, Costa, and beg my pardon 
for the thousand iniquities which you 
have committed against me. What joy, 
Virgin of Atocha! Now there will be an 
end of mounting guard. Now it will be 
your turn to watch over me! And won’t 
I make it a toil for you, Carlota! You 
will have to take me to walk every day, 
do you hear? without missing a single 
day. And you will take me to mass in 
the morning and then 
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then a few turns through the streets to 
show off my pretty little person . . .” 

The turbulent girl danced with joy an 
clapped her hands, as much at the pros- 
pect of this pleasure, as at the sight of 
her sister’s happiness ; for she was not 
bad at bottom, though Timoteo called 
her ungrateful and proud almost every 
night with his violin. 

But behold, at the most vehement mo- 
ment of her turbulent delight, Dofia Car- 
olina appeared. 
At the mere 
sight of her 
Marioand Car- -_ ‘\' 
lota understood py a 
what was the Rech 
matter. Her _ ‘ aa 
face was long 
—as long as \ 
though she had Az 
just come from a funeral. Alas, yes, 
the funeral of Mario’s hopes! As 
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she slowly approached them, she executed innu- 
merable grimaces and wry faces, indicative alter- 
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remain calm and wait with patience.’’ 
Dojia Carolina raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes, as though she were about to weep. 
‘‘What’s this? There is to be no wed- 
ding?’’ asked Presentacié6n ; and rising 
with an air of dissatisfaction, she added; 
‘¢ Bah, bah! I know whose fault it is.”’ 
There was nothing to be done but resign 
themselves. Don Pantale6n considered 
the marriage unseasonable. « Men look 
at things in a prosaic way,’’ his wife said; 
‘they have an eye on the future, on the 
needs and obligations which it brings 
with it; they see everything in black. 
We women proceed in a different way, 
through enthusiasm, through affection; 
when our hearts are interested we are 
unwilling to see any difficul- 
\ ties. For my part, even if you 
™~. _. had no occupation, even though 
ie you were a beggar 
= from the street, the 
affection which I bear 
to you would 
suffice to make 
me entrust my 
daughter to 


She 


seated herself again, in silence, between the two, 
and in silence also, and with rare energy, she you without 


regard to 


pressed Mario’s hands, fixing on him at the 


same time, a gaze of indefinable sadness. 
‘« Do not distress yourself, sefiora,’’ exclaimed 


the latter, dis- 
ment, and try 
be? Iam very 


ing to smile. 


anything.”’ 


sembling his disappoint- 
0 «Tt cannot 
sorry, but Carlota and I will 


(To be continued.) 
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# NTIL within a score of years, the 

solution of the fascinating problem 
of aerial navigation has been sought for 
in but two directions. These are: First, 
the endeavor to impart sufficient speed to 
balloons, and, second, the imitation of 
the rowing birds. 

Balloons were found to require enormous 
power for satisfactory speed, involving 
much more weight than they could lift; 
moreover, their puny envelopes, so easily 
deformed and so rapidly destroyed, quite 
preclude them from becoming a commer- 
cial success. 

Flapping wings may be imitated, but 
only with small models; the increased 
strength and weight of material necessary 
for larger apparatus, and the grat motive 
power required for alternative action, have 
proved to be obstacles not yet overcome. 

It is true that a number of devices have 
been proposed for aeroplanes, i. e., for ap- 
paratus provided with fixed surfaces, to 
. be driven by aerial screws, etc., but every 
such device has involved an artificial 
motor of some kind, and the machine 
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was expected to glide upon the air, as 
the result of some impulse originating 
within itself, of some motive power car- 
ried by the machine, just as in the case 
of the flapping birds. 

Inventors, and seekers for light motive 
power, were therefore quite nonplussed 
until a new aspect of the question was 
presented, some years ago, by a few ob- 
servers, who had been watching the larger 
soaring birds performing their evolutions. 
These observers maintained that, when 
once under way, soaring birds expended no 
muscular power whatever ; that they sailed 
on indefinitely with rigid wings, deriv- 
ing from the wind all the energy re- 
quired, not only to sustain their weight, 
but also, paradoxical as it may seem, to 
advance against the wind itself. They 
said that the manceuvres were simple, 
chiefly consisting in feats of balancing, 
and that there really was no good reason 
why, when the wind blew, man might not 
imitate the birds, and translate himself 
at will in any direction, without any other 
motive power. 


Mr. L. P. Mouillard was born in Lyons, France, in 1835. When fifteen years old, 









the chance witnessing of an evolution performed by a bird determined in him a life- 
long vocation. At first, he studied art, but soon abandoned painting and purchased 
a farm in Algeria, where he observed the soaring birds and made several attempts 
to imitate them. Finding farming unprofitable, he sold out, and in 1865 went to 
Cairo, Egypt, where first he taught drawing in the military schools, and then en- 
gaged in trade. Then came illness; the former gymnast became crippled, and could 
only try his experiments by proxy ; but the passion was too strong to be renounced, 
and he published in 1881 a book, “ L’Empire de I’Air,”’ in which he described his ob- 
servations and experiments and which deservedly attracted much attention. As he 
intimates, he has since written another book, ‘‘Le Vol sans Battements,’’ now 
nearly ready for publication 
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These assertions were at first treated as 
rankest heresy. The larger soaring birds 
being very rare in those temperate regions 
where human activity most prevails, many 
able men, who had not seen the perform- 
ance, simply denied the fact that any 
tropical birds could accomplish what was 
claimed: that they could sail continuous- 
ly on the wind, without muscular effort; 
although this achievement was affirmed 
by such observers as Count d’Esterno, 
Basté, Brétonniére, Weyher, Peal, Lilien- 
thal, and I may add myself, 
for I have good eyes and pro- 
fess to tell the simple truth. 
But presently some men of 
the highest scientific attain- 
ments investigated the 
facts and believed, al- 
though they could not 
mathematically ex- 
plain them. 

Says Professor 
Marcy, of 
the Insti- 
tute of 
France, in 

his lectures on the natural history of 
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organized creatures : 
« As to sailing flight, none of the old- 
time falconers doubted in the least its 


existence. They observed it every day, 
and they knew that the wind was a nec- 
essary condition. 

‘«¢ Nobody troubled himself about an ex- 
planation in those days; but later on, 
when physicists attempted to explain the 
mechanics of flight and succeeded in con- 
ceiving the action of the wing stroke 
and the effects of air resistances, sailing 
flight appeared to them as a physical im- 
possibility. They said that it was im- 
possible to admit that a bird, suspended at 
a fixed point in the sky, should find in the 
action of the wind sufficient power to ad- 
vance against that wind. As well, said 
they, might we throw an inert mass intoa 
flowing river, and expect the current to 
cause the body to advance up-stream. 

‘«« And yet, modern observers have con- 
tested this verdict: M. d’Esterno and M. 
Mouillard demonstrated that, unless we 
absolutely disbelieve ocular evidence, we 
must accept the actual fact that sailing 
flight is possible, even if we have toadmit 
that our present mechanical knowledge is 
insufficient to explain it.’’ 
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Count d’Esterno, now dead, dwelt in 
France ; while I, being more fortunately 
located in Egypt, have cortinued to ob- 
serve, and to ponder upon this peculiar 
mode of flight, and to gather additional 
data. I say this in all modesty, for it is 
my sole merit that I have been constantly 
impelled to study the question by the 
daily demonstrations which press upon 
the sight in that enormous aviary which 
we call Cairo, in Egypt. There is no mis- 
take about it. Once the wind blows— 
from five to twenty-five miles an hour,— 
the large soaring birds cease all flapping 
of wings in the air, and sail for an indef- 
inite period, making their way towards 
any point which they may wish to reach. 
They sweep in great circles, while sur- 
veying the field for a meal ; they rise a 
mile or more, and spy the ground afar ; 
they come floating down again, and re- 
peat the manceuvre twenty or thirty times 
a day. They flash windwards through 
the sky, or they advance slowly against 
the wind; and all this they do on rigid 
wings, without a single stroke, save, per- 
haps, to recover balance from a wind-gust, 
to escape an enemy, or for some bird-pur- 
pose other than that of mere translation 
through space. 

These perpetual demonstrations of sail- 
ing flight led me to publish a book in 1881, 
««T/Empire de l’Air.’’ This contained. to 
the extent of my ability, a faithful descrip- 
tion of what I had seen ; and I have also 
written, in later years, another book, in 
which I give additional data, reaffirm that 
I correctly observed and described the per- 
formance, and that twelve years of addi- 
tional reflection and experiment have 
thoroughly satisfied me that flight with- 
out flapping (‘Le Vol sans Battements,”’ 
for soI mean to entitle the book,) can be 
imitated by man. 

In this research I have endeavored to 
eliminate all those movements and actions 
of bird-life, with which man need not con- 
cern himself in endeavoring to imitate 
gliding flight, and this elimination has 
led me to believe that, when the wind 
blows, simple sailing, advancing, or what 
I call journeying flight, is quite accessible 
to man, without the aid of any motor what- 
ever (this having hitherto been the great 
inhibition), and that we may even dispense 
with the initial thrust generally obtained 
by birds through flapping. Having de- 
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termined so much, the 
next question was as to 
what bird exerted him- 
self least in flight, and 
was the best to take 
for a model. 

Small creatures are 
always the most power- 
ful in proportion to their 
weight: thus, it is the 
larger birds, which expend 
least effort in flight, which we 
must observe and then try to imi- 
tate. These are the soaring birds, 
which sail upon the wind with no 
labor save balancing, and it is among 
them we are to seek the model most easy 
to reproduce. Confining ourselves there- 
fore to gliding flight, we find that the 
necessities of bird-life have developed 
three modes or styles: the slow soarers, 
the rapid soarers, and sailers of medium 
speed. ; 

Slow gliding obtains chiefly among the 
nocturnal birds, as witness the owl tribe, 
whose globular body, curling feathers 
that catch the air, and great flat screen 
of moon-like face, all reduce their speed. 
They may be dismissed from our consid- 
eration. 

Rapid gliding is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the great sea-birds. The gannets, 
the frigate-bird, the stormy petrels and 
the albatross—all birds of the wild waste 
of waters—must be equipped to stem the 
rapid gale and to keep in the air in the 
tempest, for they cannot alight with safe- 
ty among the curling waves. They must 
overcome the tornado, and their aeroplane 
is proportioned for that very purpose. 
These birds have very long and exces- 
Sively narrow wings, quite dufering from 
the proportions of other flying creatures. 
This narrow width of their aeroplane di- 
minishes the air resistance, and permits 
the perforation of the intense aerial cur- 
rents which would sweep away birds of 
other conformations. The struggle for 
existence and the law of natural selection 
have diminished the width of the wing, 
until, in the case of the albatross, it has 
become only one-twentieth of the total 
spread. It will probably be very difficult 
for man to reproduce their evolutions. 

But gliding at medium speed is what 
most concerns us. Here the necessities 
are different. The medium speed soaring 
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birds are larger and 
heavier than the sea- 
birds, and must sail on 
calmer breezes, which 
furnish less support- 
ing power, and yet they 
must remain aloft all 
day. They need there- 
fore to be able to rise 
up high and there re- 
main surveying a wide 
field, till they discern 
a meal. Their great 
weight, sixteen to 
twenty-two pounds, 
forbids their remaining aloft on flapping 
wings. Nosuch heavy creature can row 
upon the air ten hours at astretch. Then 
there are the ascents and descents required 
for the pursuit. A whole county to be 
surveyed, the prey to be seen and ap- 
proached ; perhaps the height to be re- 
gained when an enemy appears ; in fine, 
fifteen or twenty ascensions of a mile or 
soeach, to be performed during the bird’s 
daily work, which he cannot hope to 
accomplish by sheer animal strength. 
In all these exercises the vultures most 
excel. They are the bird that man can 
most easily imitate. The larger they are, 
the more perfect for our copy. 
Observation confers knowledge. It is 
first important to see, and then to under- 
stand ; but while I have studied many 
birds, I have been most fascinated by the 
great tawny vulture of Africa: (gyps 
fulvus) big as a sheep, weighing sixteen 
pounds, their majestic sailing on rigid 
wings seems the perfection of simplicity. 
The great tawny vulture is not an 
early bird, for the wind does not quite 
rise with the sun, and the creature dis- 
likes flapping. He remains on his roost, 
among inaccessible cliffs miles from Cairo, 
and, occasionally stretching 
his wings to limber up after 
disuse, he awaits the coming 
breeze. With half closed 
eyes, and head sunk between 
his shoulders, he remains 
stolid, morose and impotent. 
But when the morning wind 
begins to fan the day, the 
gyps wakes up, and thoughts 
of breakfast yearn within 
him. Down from the preci- 
pice he launches into space, 
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and is at once under full sail. On rigid 
wings he glides along, he sweeps in circles 
and herises high. He watches the smaller 
birds sailing at lower altitudes, and as 
soon as they or some brother vulture dis- 
cover the dead camel or horse, down he 
comes to get his share. 

But, here I cannot do better than to 
quote myself, for the «‘ Vol sans Batte- 
ments’’ is still unpublished, and therein 
I have described the scene as well as I 
know how,—I say : 

«Yes, I will here repeat it. The pe- 
culiarity of the great vulture’s flight is 
that he expends no force, either to sustain 
or to guide himself. He detests flapping; 
of all birds he best decomposes the forces 
of the wind, and utilizes them with the 
greatest skill. If we except those contin- 
gencies which move him to beat his 
wings, such as a dead calm, the defense 
of his person, etc., we can truly say that 
he never beats his wings. 

‘«« Soaring is not a chance evolution for 
him. It is his ordinary gait ; his invari- 


able method of searching for his food. 
Moreover, the necessities of his hunt do 
not admit of any other mode of flight. 
The bird must not only find the dead an- 


imal, but he must be able to wait indefi- 
nitely, until the prey shall become acces- 
sible. If he were obliged to beat his wings 
until man, the dogs, the hyenas, etc., had 
taken their respective shares of the car- 
cass, he would surely become exhausted. 
Instead of that, the vultures are there, up 
aloft, in great numbers, perhaps a hundred 
or more together, gliding and watching. 

‘At first, the observer sees nothing ; 
but looking carefuily in the zenith, little 
specks are observed ; they are almost im- 
perceptible, and move with a curious slug- 
gishness ; then as the ground is cleared 
of intruders these specks increase in size, 
and we see that they are vultures which 
have already descended a long way. (See 
attitudes 1, 2,3.) Then the real tumbling 
down begins ; the bird avalanche falls out 
of the sky, and they drop from a height 
of two or three miles, vertically, just like 
a parachute. 

‘« The first comers are now only a hun- 
dred yards away, and it is possible to ex- 
amine them closely. Their wings are 
partly folded and turned upwards. (See 
Fig. 4.) They are falling at even speed ; 
it is the descent of a heavy body without 
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acceieration from gravity. Their appear- 
ance is then most curious ; they neither 
swing forward nor backward, but come 
down steadily and slowly without any 
oscillations. And above them, still the 
black dots continue to come into sight, . 
until the first hundred has increased to 
several hundreds. 

«These myriads of great birds whirl 
like a waterspout. The descent still con- 
tinues in those enormous circlings, those 
mad wheelings which almost give one the 
vertigo merely to watch them. (See atti- 
tudes 5,6 and 8.) Sometimes those near- 
est down, not quite sure of perfect safety, 
return upon an upward glide, and thus a 
broad horizontal layer of vultures serves 
as a base for this whirling interminable 
column. (See Figs. 7 and 8.) This con- 
tinues until the surrounding country has 
been thoroughly examined and the car- 
cass is deemed accessible; when the hun- 
griest dart down upon it. Then follows a 
wonderful sight, a performance beyond 
description. The slow descent becomes a 
frenzied fall. Each wants to be the first, 
and dodges past the others with incredi- 
ble skill. Other birds of prey have joined 
the avalanche ; the kites plunge down be- 
tween the outstretched wings with stri- 
dent cries, the Egyptian vultures lash the 
air with their spear-like forms, but the 
gyps fulvus never hurries. He knows 
that there is enough for a meal, and that 
he can always make a place for himself, 
so he descends silently without haste, 
with the slowness of a balloon alighting.’’ 
(Fig. 9.) 

The bird which is a thorough expert 
in sailing flight (for all are not equally 
gifted in this respect) and which possesses 
all the necessary requirements for perfect 
performance, that is to say considerable 
mass and sufficient wing surface to sus- 
tain it, that bird, I say, can on rigid wings 
perform the following evolutions : if the 
wind be feeble he can climb into the air 
by circling round and drifting back some- 
what. If the wind be brisk enough to 
sustain him thoroughly he can rise per- 
pendicularly, facing the wind, without 
wheeling round, and even advance into 
the wind while rising, this last being the 
ne plus ultra of gliding flight. (See Fig. 
7.) Certain expert soaring birds readily 
perform this curious paradoxical evolu- 
tion. I will not try to explaiu how it is 
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done, but this is a feat which may be 
termed one of ‘‘aspiration,’’ a term which 
has been applied by observers of soaring 
flight to designate the aptitude possessed 
by certain master soarers to advance 
against the sustaining current which we 
think ought to drift them back, and which 
nevertheless is perforated by them with a 
regularity and a perfection in direct pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the mass, surface and skill of 
the sailing creature. 

This unlimited advance against the wind current without 
beat of wing, without apparent effort, and almost without act 
of guidance, is performed every day by myriads of winged 
creatures, and if the reader doubts the fact he can thoroughly 
satisfy himself by a trip to the trade-wind latitudes. Let 
him specially seek the larger birds, the frigate, the sea eagle, 
the condor, for no bird weighing less than five pounds can 
demonstrate ‘‘aspiration’’ in all its perfection. With birds 


tres 


of fifteen pounds and over this faculty of penetrating the 
wind is wonderful ; it amazes the observer who sees it for the 
first time, and this progression without beating the air pro- 


duces an impression there is no resisting. The thought comes 
at once that it can be reproduced by man; that there is no 
effort, except a slight one for guidance, and that it is wholly a 
question of skill, of acquiring bird-science. 

When the bird is of light weight, the force expended for 
mere guidance is appreciable, and may seem to exceed our 








muscular ac- 
tivity. When 
the small creat- 
ure advances 
against the 
wind without 
flapping, its ef- 
forts to trim its wings to the varying 
breeze are so visible as to cast a doubt 
on our ability to reproduce these manceu- 
vres as fast as needed. The exercise 
seems so violent, requiring such skill 
as an acrobat, such bird-science, that we 
dread the experiment; but, happily for 
aviators, the larger birds present a differ- 
ent lesson. Nature undertook to produce 
some big birds, and for them, as for all 
big creatures, increase of size means de- 
creased relative strength; and yet the 
bird’s life was to be spent in the air. So 
nature resolved the difficulty by suppress- 
ing the beat of wing, by utilizing the 
wind, and by giving the soarer all the 
benefits of inertia inherent in mere weight. 

Having persuaded ourselves that sailing 
flight is well demonstrated, that it requires 
no motor save the wind, that its evolu- 
tions are within man’s powers, and that 
the models for us to imitate are the largest 
vultures, we must study their proportions 
and their performances. Soaring or sail- 
ing flight—gliding flight, in a word—is 
based upon that property of air which en- 
ables it to resist, almost as a solid, when 
a large surface (in proportion to the 
weight) passes through it with sufficient 
speed. The weight should be from one to 
two pounds per square foot, and the speed 
eleven to twenty-two miles per hour. 

The form required for succesgis an aero- 
plane, whether for bird or man. The 
bird-aeroplane varies with the genus, its 
mode of life and required evolutions. The 
man-aeroplane may be simpler, as it need 
perform no other functions than those of 
journeying flight. Observations of birds 
indicate that the spread across should be 
about six times the width of wing, and the 
weight about one pound to the square 
foot; so that for an apparatus to carry 220 
pounds we need, say 216 square feet of 
sustaining surface, or a spread of thirty- 
six feet by a width of six feet. 

The equipoise of such an aeroplane is 
governed by the positionoftheload. Inthe 
bird the load is to the front, quite forward 
of the position of stable equipoise when 
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the bird is not under way. The equilib- 
rium is established only when the bird at- 
tains such speed as to make the center of 
air pressure coincide with the center of 
gravity. Just so must it be for man’s ap- 
paratus. Such an apparatus, suspended 
head downward and allowed to fall, firs: 
drops vertically, and then retrieves itself 
and glides upward nearly as high as the 
starting point; but if the load be too 
far to the front, it must drop too far verti- 
cally before the velocity is sufficient to 
produce horizontal gliding. If the load 
be too far back, the apparatus retrieves it- 
self too soon, flounders about, and may 
even revolve upon itself, topsy-turvys 
But when the position of the load is such 
that the centers of gravity and pressure 
coincide, both being to the front, and so 
controlled (either by the bird’s or man’s 
intelligence) that this equipoise shall not 
be destroyed, then the apparatus will, if 
the air be calm, transform its fall into for- 
ward gliding and slide over the air upon 
a downward course, inclined but little 
(say one in ten) to the horizon. In such 
evolution the force of gravity occasions 
the fall of the aeroplane. It is opposed 
by the resistance of air, and from these 
two opposing forces results the gliding 
forward. It is, in fact, a slow descent 
upon a most smooth medium, upon air, 
and the more perfect the aeroplane, in 
shape and surface, the slower is the fall. 

All this applies to still air, to a dead 
calm; but if an aerial current intervenes, 
if wind springs up, then its vivifying 
force, properly utilized, may produce all 
the evolutions of sailing flight. These are 
the evolutions that we need to study : the 
methods of utilizing the power of the 
wind which constitute the science of the 
bird, and which we must understand in 
order eventuaily to sport with the crea- 
ture in the sky. 

Simplifying into few words the evolu- 
tions of sailing flight, we may say that 
for man’s use, for simple journeying, but 
two kinds of guidance need be produced : 
the directing up and down, and the steer- 
ing to the right or left. The bird does 
this most simply, and to the practiced ob- 
server the attitude indicates, even afar off, 
the bird’s evolution, or what he is about 
to do. Thus, if a vulture is gliding, as 
shown in Fig. 5, and turns his head, as 
shown in Fig. 6, he will shortly be seen 
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to be wheeling to the left; but he has 
still other means of producing the same 
moveinent. 

Gliding. upward. or downward results 
from changes in the center of gravity to 
front or rear. The bird can shift his cen- 
ter of gravity as he will, by simply ad- 
vancing or thrusting back the tips of his 
wings, and man will be able to utilize the 
same method. If the tips of the wings 
are advanced, then the weight of the body 
remains behind, the aeroplane slants back- 
ward, and it ascends (see Figs. 7 and 
8); but if the tips be thrust back- 
ward, the weight, being then more to the 
front, slants the aeroplane forward, and 
it descends (see Figs.g and 10). It glides 
upon the air as if on ice, and this compari- 
son is the more accurate the larger is the 
surface in proportion to the weight. The 
yielding is very small: that is to say, the 
actual height lost through the air’s giv- 
ing way under the sailing bird is incon- 
siderable, and it diminishes with the 
speed. The greater is the bird’s velocity, 
the more the air acts like a solid. 

Steering to the right or left is effected 
by the bird in many ways, such as a slight 
bending of the body in the direction de- 
sired, a part-folding of the wing on that 
side, a deformation of one wing-tip, so as 
to impede the air at that point and to turn 
upon it as a pivot, etc., etc. 

Such are the various means employed 
by the winged creatures for guidance ; 
yet, simple as they are, all are complicated 
by the emergencies of life; they are also 
deformed to our eyes by perspective, and 
it will actually be more easy to reproduce 
them than for me to 
scientifically explain 
them in detail. Ef- 
fects of perspective 
constantly deceive the 
novice. Such observers 
are confused as to the at- 
titude, and cannot realize 
what the bird is doing. In 
my sketches I have shown the 
vultures just as they look in 
the sky, but it may be well 
to refer further to the actual 
action. 

In Figs. 1, 


2, 3, the birds 
are journeying; they come 
from afar, and many miles 


have been glided over in 
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this at- 
titude, 
without giving a 
single beat> of 
wing. 

In Fig. 8, prey 
has been discov- 
ered. The vult- 
ure sweeps around in those 
enormous circles which enable 
him to descry from every point 
whether danger still lurks 
anywhere near the carcass. 

In Fig. 7, as things did not FIG. 9. 
look quite safe, the vultures 
simply changed their angle of incidence 
and glided upward again. 

In Figs. 5, 6 and 10, inspection is re- 
sumed. The vultures glide along and 
descend slowly at an angle of about 10°, 
or about one foot in six. The spread-out 
tips of primary feathers bend upward 
under the weight and maintain the equi- 
poise. 

In Fig. 4, the vulture drops vertically, 
glides neither forward nor back. 

In Fig. 9, the creature glides headlong 
to the feast. He has thrust his wings well 
forward and is falling on a steep slant. 

A practical illustration may perhaps 
make clearer the mutual action of the 
bird and the wind. 

The reader doubtless knows the ‘roller 
coasters’’ and the “ montagnes russes,”’ 
in which a car runs down one slope and 
ascends another, but 
never quite so high as 
the starting-point, be- 
cause of friction and re- 
sistance of the air. Now 
let him fancy that, as 
the vehicle starts down a 
slope, the whole road- 
way moves in the con- 
trary direction, gliding 
under the vehicle like 
the wind beneath the 
bird ; his own mechan- 
ical instinct will at once 
indicate that the vehicle 
will then rise. higher 
than the starting-point, 
(if the route admits of 
this), the increased rise 
being produced by the 
action of the roadway 
gliding past. This may 
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be verified by constructing a little ap- 
paratus, in which the roadway shall con- 
sist of an undulating, smooth groove, 
either straight or circular, and the vehicle 
shall be a steel ball, turned perfectly true 
and smooth. If the groove be straight 
in plan, (undulating in side-view), and 
mounted upon wheels, then two phases 
of bird ascension may be simulated : 

1. The ball may be started down the 
slope, and at the same time the grooved 
roadway may be briskly moved in the 
contrary direction. The ball will be found 
to rise on the upward slope higher than 
the point it started from. This parallels 


the case of the bird which, already under 
way, breasts the blowing wind and rises 
on it. 

2. Or we may place the ball at rest at the 
bottom of one of the curves, and by simply 
imparting quick motion to the roadway, 


the ball will be seen to ascend upon the 
opposing slope. This parallels the case 
of the bird rising above his perch by 
simply unfolding his plumage to the 
breeze. This, indeed, he may do without 
springing up; but in this case he gener- 
ally drifts back a little, while, if he gains 
some initial velocity, he can rise and ad- 
vance simultaneously, thus exhibiting a 
notable case of ‘“ aspiration.’’ 

To rise in circling flight, lighter breezes 
suffice. This action may be simulated by 
making the groove circular in plan, and 
rotating the whole apparatus on a pivot. 
Its path may be made to conform to 
the bird’s orbit by making a series of 
long, gentle descents, and of short and 
sharp ascents, the combination of the two 
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occupying one round. Then, by rotating 
the pathway in one direction and starting 
the ball in the other, the latter will be 
found to ascend upon an irregular helical 
path; just as the bird drops a little when 
he is going with the wind, and rises again, 
and higher up, when he sweeps against 
the current again. This last illustration 
is imperfect, inasmuch as the whole path- 
way has been made to revolve, while the 
wind utilized by the bird blows on as a 
current. It, moreover, takes no account 
of the irregular wind gusts which the bird 
utilizes. It also exhibits much more 
friction than the actual performance which 
we have tried to simulate. 

What the bird does in a wind, man can 
do. Our muscular strength is much too 
small to progress by direct action, like 
the flapping denizens of the air; but our 
brain is sufficient to supply simple guid- 
ance when we shall have acquired the 
necessary skill. So, if we add lifeto the 
aeroplane and a moderate muscular power 
to supply the guidance, to perform in the 
right way and at the right time those 
evolutions produced by birds in gliding 
flight, the author believes that man may 
succeed in riding on the wind. To com- 
pass this, to achieve simple journeying 
flight in elementary form, experiment, 
practice, acquired skill, are doubtless 
requisite ; but of great daring or of fresh 
invention there is little ifany need. The 
principles are known, the path is pointed 
out by observers of birds, and now suc- 
cess awaits the skillful, prudent man who 
will thoroughly understand what he has 
to perform. 


FIG. 6, 





THE SAGA OF ERIC THE RED. 


By H. H. BOYESEN. 


HE Danish government has done a graceful thing in 
republishing, during our Columbian year, the 
«‘Flatey Book’’ (Flatey yarbok), which contains one of 
the most authentic records of the pre-Columbian discovery 
of America. Besides the Icelandic text and Danish and 
English translations, we have the most beautifully exe- 
cuted facsimile of the parchment manuscript, dating from 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, and accordingly 
antedating the Columbian voyages by more than a hun- 
dred years. The ‘‘Flatey Book’’ (so named after its 
owner, John Hakonsson of Flatey, in Breidafirth, Iceland,) 
is an historical miscellany, such as it pleased chieftains 
of that day to collect or have transcribed at their expense. 
Its nine hundred and five columns contain a great many 
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things beside the «‘Short Account of Eric the Red’’ (Thatar 
Eireks Rauda), constituting, in fact, an episodic history 
of the Scandinavian countries down to the end of the four- 
teenth century. It is also obvious, from the character of 
this «‘short account,’”’ that it is an abbreviation of the 
earlier ‘‘Saga of Eric the Red,’’ which is yet extant, 
though usually printed under the misleading title, «« The 
Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne.’’ One of the manuscripts, 
however, substitutes the name of Eric for that of Thorfinn. 

What is of interest to us, however, in these ancient nar- 
ratives, is not so much the story which they tell of the 
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discovery of Wineland, as the question of 
their authenticity. Do they prove, be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, that the Norse- 
men visited this continent nearly five hun- 
dred years before Columbus planted the 
Spanish flag in the West Indies? In or- 
der to determine this, I propose briefly to 
examine the grounds upon which the 
Norse claim is based. 

First, the age of the manuscripts ought 
to have much weight. It is rather in- 
credible that such a story should have 
been invented, with so many circumstan- 
tial details, and conscientiously recorded, 
with the names, pedigrees, characters, 
previous and subsequent history of the 
discoverers, if it had no foundation in 
fact. Secondly (what is of the utmost 
significance), incidental references to the 
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finn Karlsefne’s discoveries aroused much 
interest at the time and were generally 
accepted as genuine. Thus, the celebrated 
geographer Adam of Bremen, who visited 
Copenhagen about the year 1070, alluded 
in his ‘‘ Descriptio Insularum Aquilonis,”’ 
vaguely to Wineland, which he calls an 
island which lies ‘still deeper in the 
ocean (i. e., still farther to the westward) 
than the Orkneys and Iceland;’’ and 
adds this amusing passage, which char- 
acterizes the geographical knowledge of 
his age: ‘ Beyond this island nothing 
habitable is found in this ocean, but every- 
thing is covered with ice and darkness; as 
the Norwegian King Harold found, when 
he investigated the extent of the northern 
ocean and with difficulty escaped falling 
into the abysmal deep.” 
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Wineland voyages are found scattered 
through sagas dealing with other matters. 
Thus, in the Eyrbyggjar saga (1250) men- 
tion is made of a certain Snorre, ‘*whoac- 
companied Karlsefne to Wineland the 
Good, and when they were there, fighting 
with the Skraelings (Indians ?), his son 
Thorbrand fell in the fight.’’ In the 
Grettir’s saga (about 1290) we have an 
account of Thorhall Gamlesson, who has 
received the surname ‘‘ the Winelander,”’ 
because of his participation in Karlsefne’s 
expedition.* Furthermore, there is every 
evidence that Leif Ericson’s and Thor- 


* Gustav Storm: Studier over Vinlands reiserne. 


Lastly, the narratives of the two sagas 
themselves, though naturally not un- 
mixed with fable, contain a sufficient 
amount of incontestable fact to establish 
a strong probability in their favor. The 
much discussed astronomical observation 
regarding the greater equality in the dur- 
ation of day and night than in Iceland 
and Greenland, has to me its chief interest 
in the fact that it is utterly incompatible 
with the theory of fabulous invention. 
No one makes astronomical observations, 
however primitive, in a fairy tale; and 
the astronomical knowledge of Norse vik- 
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ings scarcely sufficed to prove to them, a 
priori, that the duration of day and night 
grew more nearly alike as they proceeded 
southward. 

The ‘‘Skraelings,’’ too, though their 
description is less distinct than might 
have been desired, are found to furnish 
additional corroborative evidence. Many 
liave taken exception to the name, which 
imeans ‘‘ weakling’’ and in their opinion 
scarcely could apply to the hardy and 
vigorous Indians; and the attempt has 
therefore been made to identify the Skrael- 
ings with the Esquimaux. But tothe tall 
and stalwart Norsemen the slender and 
half-naked Indians must have seemed 
weak and scrawny creatures; and Pro- 
fessor Storm, inoreover, has demonstrat- 
ed that the name was applied, as a half- 
contemptuous term, to barbarous and 
inferior races in general. 

Extremely interesting it is also to note 
that a French traveller, Lescarbot, who 
visited Nova Scotia in 1607, gives a de- 
scription of the Micmac tribe of Indians 
which does not, in essential points, differ 
widely from that of the ««Saga of Eric the 
Red.’’ Thus he agrees with the author 
of the saga in speaking of their «large 


eyes,’’ though Indians, as we all know, 
are not remarkable for the size of their 


eyes. Their dark skin he also notes and 
comments upon; and in his account of 
their habits there are still further points 
of resemblance. 

For reasons which my space does not 
permit me to enumerate I incline to the 
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view that the Norsemen reached farther 
south than Nova Scotia, that their Wine- 
land is to be located in Rhode Island or 
Massachusetts. Wild grapes are common 
enough in both these states; and both the 
salmon, which the saga mentions, and 
the ‘self-sown wheat,’’ may point in the 
same direction. The winters there (to 
dispose of the third objection) are some- 
times at least, sufficiently mild to permit 
the cattle to graze inthe open air. If, as 
I take for granted, Leif Ericson’s Hellu- 
land was Labrador, his Markland New 
Foundland, and his Wineland Rhode 
Island or Massachusetts, he is still entitled 
tothe honor of having been the first white 
man who set foot upon the American 
continent. 

Happily or unhappily, his achievement 
proved barren ot result. No permanent 
colony was planted. The handful of 
Norsemen were unable to hold their own 
against the Indians who perpetually at- 
tacked and harrassed them and finally 
compelled them to abandon the country. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help contem- 
plating, as an interesting hypothesis, 
what the consequences would have been 
if they had routed the redskins, called 
their warlike kin over from Iceland and 
Norway, and effected a permanent settle- 
ment of the country. How vastly differ- 
ent the continent would then have looked! 
How different our civilization, our habits, 
our literature! For one thing, I should 
then have written the present article in 
Norwegian. 
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GOD’S WILL AND HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


By ST. GEORGE MIVART 


HAPPINESS AND HISTORIC EVOLUTION, 


a. 


WONDERFUL change passed over 

the Roman world between the days 

of the republic and those of the An- 

tonines. In the letters of Cicero, religion 

has no place. Society, in his day, was pro- 

foundly sceptical, and philosophy, which 

then first became popular at Rome, was 

deemed incompatible with a belief in the 
existence of the gods. 

But in the letters of Marcus Aurelius, 
religion and the gods are never absent, 
and he and his correspondents speak fre- 
quently of daily prayers and other devo- 
tions. Incredulity had almost disappeared 
from society, while the piety of plilos- 
ophers had become conspicuous. In the 
course of two centuries a complete relig- 
ious revolution took place and Rome 
passed from incredulity to devotion. It 
is this process of evolution which made 
relatively easy so important an increase 
of human happiness, that it is our pres- 
ent purpose to depict. 

Under the republic, two noteworthy 
changes took place. Public worship and 
the different priesthoods, which had at first 
been jealously reserved for the patricians, 
became gradually free tothe plebeians, who 
in attaining political, also gained religious 
equality. But this having been effected, 


one great motive which had led the aris- 
tocracy energetically to protect a religion 
which supported their privileges, ceased 
to influence them. The plebeians, also, 
atter a time, came to prize less what was no 
longer to them a matter of aspiration; and, 
so, indifference towards a religion which 
had oppressed them became common. 
The second change referred to was the 
introduction into Rome of the literature 
of Greece. Greek philosophy, which, in 
the earlier days of the republic, had been 
most unpopular, became familiar to the 
higher classes in the time of Cicero, while 
the people were influenced by the theater 
(so impregnated with philosophy), which 
familiarized them with an irreverent treat- 
ment of sacred things. One most essen- 
tial part of Roman religion was the official 
consultation of augurs, and without regard 
to omens no public act of any importance 
was undertaken. Yet such things hecame 
freely ridiculed on the stage and elsewhere. 
The sceptical philosophy of the academy 
and the essentially irreligious teaching of 
the Epicurean school also became widely 
diffused, and incredulity and religious in- 
difference grew to be the prevailing char- 
acteristics of the cultured classes. Even 
at the commencement of the empire, 
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Cesar, though supreme pontiff, boldly 
denied, before the senate, the doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality. What wonder 
that temples began to fall to rnin; that 
the domains of the gods were plundered 
by neighboring proprietors ; that ancient 
feasts ceased to be celebrated ; that priestly 
offices became vacant, and that men began 
to expect the ruin of Roman religion, not 
from external attack, but from neglect on 
the part of the population ! 

How little would then have been an- 
ticipated the success of a new religion, 
which should proclaim that the Son of 
God had descended from heaven, to re- 
deem mankind! How profoundly unac- 
ceptable such a religion would have been 
in the days of Cicero, is shown with singu- 
lar force and clearness by his own words: 

Do not think it possible that any god 
should come down from heaven to the 
earth—as is told in fables—to mix and 
converse with men. 

Far-sighted persons saw political dan- 
ger in such a decay of the national reli- 
gion. This was especially the case when 
the lower classes began to be affected by 
foreign superstitions, often of a disorderly 
character, as were those of the Bacchanals, 


which were only suppressed after so ter- 


rible a slaughter. Efforts soon began to 
be made to stay the process of religious 
disintegration, and in this Cicero may be 
said to have participated. For, as the 
reader is doubtless aware, he was far from 
maintaining a consistent position. He 
would sometimes even boast of the prod- 
igies which announced his consulship, and 
took occasion, on the death of his enemy 
Clodius, before the temple of Bona Dea, 
to declare that the gods ever ultimately 
punished the impious. 

Thus a certain support was given to re- 
ligion for reasons of state, even by those 
who were utterly incredulous. Such a 
divorce between private views and public 
acts was not deemed hypocritical, and 
Cotta reprehended « philosophy ’”’ in the 
interest of the « traditional religion,” 
much as some Christians have absurdly 
tried to depreciate «‘ reason ’’ in the inter- 
est of « faith.”’ 

Of course, many sincere believers still 
existed, especially amongst women, like 
Cicero's wife, who was charged by her 
husband to make a thank-offering for him 
to Aisculapius. 
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These tendencies were augmented and 
intensified through the terrible troubles 
which Roman society had to traverse be- 
fore the accession of the second emperor. 
With nations, as with individuals, calanr- 
ity often tends to promote religion and 
piety—as was recently demonstrated at 
the close of the Franco-German war. 

This change in men’s minds favored the 
efforts of Augustus to obtain from religion 
a support for his power such as he could 
hope for neither from a decimated aristoc- 
racy, nor from a populace already largely 
made up of freed men and strangers. But 
the emperor was not actuated solely by pol- 
icy ; for he was an extremely superstitious 
man, and would be disquieted for a whole 
day if he had accidentally put his right 
foot into his left slipper. On account of 
a dream he even made it a practice, on one 
day in each year, to stand at the gate of 
his palace and hold out his hand, like a 
beggar, to every passer-by. 

Thus his great wish was to reform reli- 
gion and restore it. To do this it was, 
however, necessary to arouse a feeling of 
reverence for the simplicity of earlier days, 
anda taste of that rusticity wherein Roman 
paganism took its origin. For it had, in- 
deed, been the creation of a very primitive 
time, so that it was not wonderful if it 
made the learned and cultured smile. 

But now it was necessary to set the fash- 
ion in favor of primitive simplicity, and 
so, by imperial command, such a lover 
of the most refined pleasures as was 
Mecenas caused Virgil to write his de- 
lightful Georgics, and set forth in melli- 
fluous verse the charms and pleasures of 
rustic life. The emperor, by assuming 
the quasi-sacerdotal name +‘ Augustus,”’ 
probably wished to imply that he was the 
representative of the gods, and had a sort 
of divine authority. When he became 
Pontifex Maximus, he scrupulously ful- 
filled all ritual exigencies, never wearing 
a garment which had not been woven for 
him either by his wife or his daughter. 

He rebuilt and redecorated temples, 
added new ones, augmented the privileges 
of priesthoods, and restored previously 
neglected feasts and ceremonies, especially 
promoting the worship of Venus, Mars 
and Apollo. He also sought to reform 
public morals, promoting marriage and 
severely punishing adultery and outrages 
on public decency. 
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Religion was grateful to Augustus. He 
received divine honors even during his 
life, and his decease was immediately fol- 
lowed by his apotheosis. 

Such an apotheosis seemed a very 
strange thing before the science of an- 
thropology was studied, but now that we 
know how large a part was played by the 
worship of ancestors, in many religions, 
it has ceased to be so amazing. 

The successive deification of the Roman 
emperors could not have been a difficult 
matter. It would have cost little to add 
one god more to the multitude already 
recognized. Such a practice, moreover, 
was no novelty in the history of the world. 
In Egypt the kings, while living, were 
regarded as divine. In Greece the Spar- 
tan Lysander gained divine honors, as did 
various tyrants at a later period. 

The Italians seem to have felt a great 
repugnance to the idea of annihilation. 
Their Dii Manes and Lares were ‘ surviv- 
ing souls.’’ Even Cicero, who ridiculed the 
deification of Czeser, desired to deify his 
daughter, Tullia, and said that each man 
should regard the relatives he had lost as 
gods. Many inscriptions show the dig- 
nity attributed tothe dead. Of ahusband 
we read: ‘‘ Cujus spiritus inter deos recep- 
tus ;’’ of aprincess: ‘‘ Sideribus recepta.”’ 

Augustus was worshipped in various 
places, and victims immolated to him, 
during his lifetime, but this he would not 
permit at Rome. Nosooner was he dead, 
however, than the senate deified him by 
decree, and a body of priests (the Augus- 
toles) were devoted to his worship. 

Succeeding emperors and some of their 
favorites had their temples and festivals, 
but many a sarcasm attended the prac- 
tice. Thus Juvenal speaks of ‘that poor 
Claudius sent to heaven by his wife 
through eating a dish of mushrooms, after 
which he ate nothing more.’’ Tacitus also 
represents Nero, after the murder of his 
mother, as being advised by his friends 
to show the tenderness of a son by conse- 
crating a temple to her. 

Nevertheless, such worship must have 
been often sincere, since Macus Aurelius 
was thus venerated two centuries after his 
death. Even when Christianity had be- 
come the state religion, it persisted in a 
modified form. 


“*Now a new offspring descends from lofty 
be propitious to the infant boy, who shall restore a golden age and banish that of iron.” 
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The literature to which Augustus gave 
rise may be compared with the +‘ romanti- 
cism ’’ which set in amongst us as a reac- 
tion from the great French revolution. 
The writers of both epochs were full of 
contradictions, the spirit of their own 
day blending with and modifying their 
laudation of times gone by. 

Thus we find in Livy, a curious ming- 
ling of criticism with credulity, and in 
Horace a blending of Epicureanism and 
moral preaching, which devotion to phi- 
losophy animates his epistles. 

But from our point of view the most 
important work by far of that period was 
Virgil’s Aneid. It is a profoundly relig- 
ious poem, some of the effects of which 
are yet to be seen at many a ‘ camp re- 
vival,’’ in representations of hell. 

Virgil, though necessarily having Ho- 
mer in view, so modified the latter’s my- 
thology that even Venus is depicted with 
delicacy and chastity. But his poetry 
sometimes assumes quite a Christian 
tinge. He is full of tenderness for the 
unhappy and oppressed and for all human 
suffering. ‘Sunt lachryme rerum." 
He is humble before the gods whose mor- 
ality he proclaims. ‘Sperate Deos mem- 
ores fandi atque nefandi.’’ He begs the 
gods to accord to piety what is its due, but 
when this seems refused, he submissively 
ejaculates, «‘Dis aliter visum!’’ Most 
wonderful, however, are those well-known 
words of his fourth eclogue, which have 
been taken to be a prophecy of Christ 
and must have facilitated the acceptance 
of Christianity :* 

««Jam nova progenies ccelo dimittitur alto, 

Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferea primum 

Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 

Casta fave Iucina: tuus jam regnat 
Apollo.”’ 

This reveals the existence in the Roman 
world of a state of mind which it espe- 
cially concerns us here to note. There 
was a widely diffused feeling that a crisis 
was at hand which would rejuvenate a 
worn-out world. Disciples of Pythagoras 
and Plato, poets, prophets and philoso- 
phers, were alike, unsuspectingly, at 
work, with Virgil, in preparing the way 
for Christianity by evolving from pagan- 
ism ideas and feelings in harmony with 
the new religion. Thanks to such aspi- 


heaven. Oh! chaste Lucina, as thy Apollo reigns, 
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rations, it was becoming unconsciously 
desired before it was known, and so mul- 
titudes despised, downtrodden and un- 
happy, filled with vague dreams of better 
things, became an easy conquest for the 
nascent church. 

A very noteworthy part of the Aineid 
is its sixth book. 

A belief in a future life, vague as it may 
have been, extends back to the earliest 
known days of Rome. Then the dead 
received simple offerings of flowers, cakes 
and wine, though later, the evil influence 
of Etruria led to their being propitiated 
by blood and combats of gladiators. The 
Greek legends about Charon, Prometheus, 
Ixion, etc., caused the dread of the future 
to attain a great degreeof intensity. The 
terror thus introduced made the Epicu- 
rean philosophy at first seem a welcome 
boon, and Lucretius declares it to be 
above all things necessary to banish the 
terrible fear of Tartarus. But with the 
Augustan reaction, it was felt that the 
evil of unbelief, destroying as it did, all 
hope beyond the grave, was a greater 
evil still. Nevertheless, there was much 
uncertainty concerning a future life, 


ideas about which were vague and often 


contradictory. Thus it is plainly denied 
in the following sepulchural inscription : 
«‘Non fueram, non sum,’’ and nothing 
can be more Epicurean than the follow- 
ing: **Amici dum vivimus vivamus’”’ 
and ‘‘ Bibite vos qui vivitis.”’ 

Nevertheless, many tombs which bor- 
dered the roads to Rome, to Ostia and to 
Pompei, touchingly expressed the desire 
of the dead not to be forgotten by the liv- 
ing. Sometimes tombs were endowed for 
the purpose of recompensing those who 
brought libations or flowers, or who 
would pour oil near the ashes of the de- 
parted. It was especially desired that the 
visitor, or passerby, should repeat the 
words : ‘* May the earth lie light on thee.’’ 
This was evidently regarded as no empty 
form, but as a beneficial prayer for the 
dead. Sacrifices were deemed still more 
efficacious if offered to procure happiness 
in the next world for the deceased. 

The Agneid, which was for centuries 
the most popular work, still further aug- 
mented the dread of the world to come. 
Its sixth book tells us how the dead are 
judged and punished. We read of Bri- 
areus, with his hundred arms; of the 
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dreadful Hydra, with fifty gaping mouths, 
the fell, hissing serpent of Lerna, and of 
Chimzera, armed with flames. We are 
told that Tartarus resounds with groans 
and cruel lashings, the clank of chains, 
and even the wailings of weeping infants ; 
as also, that rivers of glowing fire rush 
onwards, whirling madly in their course. 
Such sinister and exaggerated images did 
not disappear with paganism, but have 
been too faithfully preserved by Chris- 
tians, and transmitted, in modified forms, 
to our own day. 

Virgil may be taken as a type of those 
persons of grave temperament and relig- 
iously inclined, who welcomed and sup- 
ported the reforms of Augustus. Their 
number gradually augmented when dread 
of imperial tyranny induced a less osten- 
tatious mode of life amongst the rich, and 
a desire not to attract too much notice. 

Tiberius, an adept in ancient customs, 
was publicly a great patron of religion, 
though privately indifferent to it. Clau- 
dius was personally devout, and some- 
times ascended the steps of the Capitol on 
his knees, Even Nero was carefuligas to 
rites, while the abominable Domitian 
prided himself on being a vigorous pon- 
tiff, and, in that character, condemned 
the vestal virgin Cornelia to be buried 
alive, as a violator of her vows. 

The good emperors were eminently pi- 
ous, and Vespasian, who, with stately cere- 
monial, laid the foundations of a restored 
Capitol, had a monument raised to him, 
inscribed: ‘‘Conservatori ceremoniarum 
publicarum et restitutori adium sacra- 
rum.’’ The Antonines were even more 
conspicuously religious, and Marcus Au- 
relius, when but eight years old, prided 
himself on his knowledge of sacred rites. 

Philosophy soon lost its Epicurean 
character, and in its Stoic form helped to 
support the moral and religious move- 
ment urged on by Augustus. Even Cicero 
had taught the substantial equality of 
mankind, and that nothing so accords 
with a generous soul as benevolence and 
forgiveness, even adding that the wise 
man ought not to confine his affections 
to a single city, but regard himself as a 
citizen of the worid. 

Nevertheless, in spite of such occasional 
anticipations, philosophy, like religion, 
greatly profited by the fall of the republic, 
which, by detaching men’s minds from 
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politics, left them free for higher things. 

As everyone knows, Stoicism attained a 
wonderful success through Seneca, whose 
personal qualities so well fitted him to 
exercise a great moral influence on the 
aristocratic section of society. So lofty 
were many of the principles he advocated, 
so congruous with Christianity, that it 
was long believed that he had known St. 
Paul. How far he really was, however, 
from attaining the level of Christian the- 
ology, is shown by much of his teaching 
about God. For the God of the Stoics 
was not, like the God of Plato and 
Aristotle, a principle separate from mat- 
ter and outside the world, but actually 
confounded with nature. So long as he 
remained in the region of lofty philo- 
sophic speculation, Seneca expressed him- 
self as a rigorous Stoic. God was for him 
‘that divine force which animates the 
world’’—the soul of the universe, 

But when, not philosophizing, he turns 
to consider the individual who suffers, 
and seeks to encourage and console him, 
then he seems to feel the emptiness of 
such mere abstractions, and is forced to 
represent God as a compassionate being 
who listens to the voice of his creatures, 
pities them and grants their prayers. 

Thus it is that, in spite of other ten- 
dencies, his writings, as a whole, have a 
strongly religious character. He attributes 
to philosophy the task of detaching man 
from the earth and directing him towards 
heaven. The first of all virtues, he says, 
is for a man to give himself to God and 
recognize his omnipotence. ‘‘ What does 
it profit,’’ he asks, «to conceal anything 
from men, when God knows everything?”’ 
Again and again he inculcates submission 
to the divine will, saying: «‘ Whatever 
pleases God, ought to please men.’’ One 
of his finest maxims is, « Live with men 
as if God saw you, and address yourself 
to God as if men heard you.”’ 

Sometimes he speaks of God as «our 
father and creator, who loves us with an 
energetic love.’”’ In his forty-first epistle 
he even tells us: ‘It is from God that all 
our great and strong resolutions have 
their origin.’’ This, for a pagan, is a very 
singular approximation to the Christian 
doctrine of ‘grace.”” Seneca is, per- 
haps, the only ancient philosopher who 
has spoken, in express terms, of ‘the 
love of God.”’ 
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It may be asked: Could Christianity 
have been more clearly anticipated and 
might we not in such a teaching find all 
that humanity requires? Such, however, 
was the imperfection and inconstancy of 
the very best of paganism, that we find 
this encourager of prayer and castigator of 
the Epicureans, alsoaffirming that the wise 
man is the associate of the gods, and ought 
not to be their suppliant, or fear them. 

He is no less inconsistent as regards 
nature and the destiny of the soul. The 
Stoics taught that in man there were not 
two principles, but one only. Yet Seneca 
often speaks as if there was a sort of an- 
tagonism between the soul and the body, 
the latter being a sort of prison whereby 
the former is drawn down toward the 
earth. Sometimes he affirms and some- 
times he denies a future life. 

Thus to one Marcia, who had lost her 
infant son, he first addresses the strange 
consolation, ‘‘one cannot be unhappy 
when one is nothing,’’ and then adds that 
her boy will take his place in heaven 
with the Catos and the Scipios. As he 
grew older, his belief became more as- 
sured. Thusin his 102d epistle he says: 
‘This day which you dread as the last 
of your life, is the first of your eternal 
existence what will not be your 
admiration when the Divine light shall 
manifest itself to you?’”’ 

His charity was very Christian. Every- 
where he recommends liberality and good 
works. Hesays we must succor the ship- 
wrecked, guide the poor wanderer on his 
way, share our bread with the hungry, 

restore the lost son to his mother, re- 
deem the slave and the gladiator, and bury 
the dead, even though they be criminals. 

It is his special honor to have pro- 
claimed the sacredness of human life and 
to have especially insisted on the rights 
of slaves. «All are formed of the same 
elements, we have all the same origin.” 

Yet his was not a religious spirit. He 
made war not only on beliefs and customs 
newly introduced from the East, but on 
the traditional Roman onesalso. He may 
be said indeed to have distantly ap- 
proached Christianity on its moral side, 
and yet never to have been in real har- 
mony of spirit with it as a whole. 

The philosophic movement was far 
from coming to an end with Seneca, or 
even with the philosophic emperor Mar- 
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cus Aurelius ; and it helped on the cause 
of moral and social reform, while it was 
also more and more drawn toward relig- 
ion and accommodated itself to supersti- 
tion. But philosophy and paganism 
combined could never have renewed the 
world. The doctrine of the Stoics was 
only stable in appearance. Its professors 
did not agree either about the immortal- 
ity of the soul or the nature of God. For 
some of them, God was ‘ether;’’ for 
others, ‘the sun ;’’ for yet others, «‘the 
world,’’ and so on, It was a Pantheism 
which managed to accept the legends of 
a polytheistic religion by regarding the 
Divinity as universally diffused with 
functions divided accordingly and each 
different element penetrated having a dif- 
ferent name bestowed onit. Butall Panthe- 
ism is, of necessity, essentially immoral. 

The doctrine of the fundamental equal- 
ity of the different classes of the popula- 
tion was brought home to the people 
not only by the teaching of philosophy, 
but by the poets of the Roman theater. 
By them the rights of parent and child, 
husband and wife, master and slave, were 
freely discussed, and moderation, human- 
ity and tenderness were lauded and a bold 
equality asserted as when Plautus makes 
a slave say to his master: ‘«‘Tam ego ho- 
mo sum quam tu.’’ 

There was an indisputable moral ad- 
vance, and the very writings of the satirist 
Juvenal involuntarily proclaim it. Thus 
Horace inculcated kindness to slaves as 
a matter of good manners, but Juvenal 
treats it as a duty of humanity. 

We have before spoken of alms-giving. 
Towards the close of the republic this be- 
came truly philanthropic, instead of, as 
before, selfish and ostentatious. From the 
beginning of the second century, state ex- 
penditure took on a new character. In- 
stead of only “‘panem et circenses,” a 
system of legal charity was instituted, 
known as the ‘alimentary institution.” 
This consisted of aid distributed monthly 
to poor families. 

The example set by the state was fol- 
lowed by private individuals ; cities and 
towns began to tax themselves for the 
poor, and charitable individuals made 
large bequests. Thus, a lady of Terra- 
cina gave forty thousand dollars to estab- 
lish an alimentary institution, and epi- 
taphs show that such actions were not 


uncommon. Certainly, the road to ap- 
preciate duly Christian charity must have 
been an open one in the minds of those 
who unwittingly practiced it. 

Nevertheless, neither the morality nor 
the piety of ancient Rome seemed able to 
raise themselves effectively. The tradi- 
tional religion*of Rome neither did nor 
could reform itself, because its very es- 
sence consisted in a rigid conservatism. 
Immobility was its ideal. It did, indeed, 
undergo changes; but these changes were 
not spontaneous, but due to external, 
pagan influences. No author, perhaps, 
in all antiquity, is at once more super- 
stitious and immoral than Apuleius. 
That wandering philosopher and rhetori- 
cian always carried in his baggage the 
statue of a god, to which, on feast-days, 
he offered incense and victims. 

As to morality, human sacrifices were 
early protested against, and they were tor- 
bidden in the provinces. Nevertheless, 
under Commodus and Heliogabalus, they 
took place at Rome itself. Reforms do 
not seem to have ever penetrated deeply 
amongst the populace. The preaching 
Cynics, who went about begging, with hair 
and beard dishevelled and in disorder, no 
doubt effected something. But they of- 
fered rio solid basis for virtue, and even 
pretended to nothing more than to deliver 
men from anxiety by promoting indiffer- 
ence to trials of all kinds. 

In a beautiful grove of the Arician 
forest, at the foot of the Alban hills, was 
a temple charmingly situated on the bor- 
ders of a lake called Diana’s Mirror, as 
the temple was dedicated to her. Its 
priest was always a slave and the mur- 
derer of his predecessor, and was ever on 
the watch to guard against the attack of 
some other slave desirous to gain his post. 
The road to this temple was a favorite 
drive for the Roman ladies, and when it 
was known that a new priest had been 
installed, became crowded with the car- 
riages of those who hastened to see the 
fortunate priestly criminal. 

Such sights, with gladiatorial shows 
and other horrors, serve to make it very 
plain how much progress was needed be- 
fore Roman society could even profess a 
morality comparable with that for which 
it was preparing the way—so greatly to 
the advantage of mankind even as re- 
gards merely temporal happiness. 
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By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


“Go crop the rose’s vermeil bloom 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume 


In incense to the skies."’— Ogilvie. 


* is difficult to realize how universal 

was the knowledge and use of per- 
fumes in ancient and medieval times. 
The early physicians freely prescribed 
sweet odors, especially in nervous dis- 
eases, and understood what science is 
teaching today—that certain flowers and 
scents are not only beneficial to health, 
but will ward off pestilence and develop 
ozone. The great love of the ancients for 
flowers was owing to their fragrance as 
well as form and color, and when they of- 
fered to their gods garlands and wreaths 
of blossom, it was not alone for their 
beauty, but that the spirit and soul of the 
flower might be wafted as incense to the 
divinity. 

Egypt was a great mart for perfumes. 
Joseph was sold to a company of Israelites 
who came from Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, to 
Egypt. Women made themselves beauti- 
ful through the use of essences and rare 
perfumes and wore necklaces of scented 
beads like the Chinese women of today. 
Guests were received in Chambers strewn 
with flowers, and slaves poured a deli- 
cious stream of perfumes over their heads 


and hung garlands of roses, lotus, crocus ¢ 


or saffron flowers around their necks 


while odoriferous gums were burned in 
little vases. When the ceremony of 
anointing was over each was presented 
with a lotus flower which was held in the 
hand during the entertainment, as in the 
accompanying illustration. The dead 
were not forgotten, for the embalmed 
mummy was saturated with perfumes 
and spices, and sweet scents were burned 
before their statues. The incense-bearer 
was prominent in religious ceremonies, 
and the priest offered perfumes to the gods 
and anointed their images. Three kinds 
of incense were burned to Ra—aromatic 
gums at dawn, myrrh at noon, and six in- 
gredients at sunset. An ox filled with 
camphor, incense and sweet herbs was 
sprinkled with perfumed oil and burned 
on an altar to Isis, while Horus, Anubis, 
the dog-headed Thoth, Neith, the goddess 
of wisdom, the cat-headed P: asht, and the 


EGYPTIAN LADY AT HER TOILET. 





sacred Ibis received 
offerings of scent- 
gums, woods, oils, 
herbs and _ flowers. 
The god Apis was 
worshipped with per- 
fumed oblations: in- 
cense was burned be- 
fore his altar and his lamps were filled 
with scented oil by those who wished to 
consult him as an oracle. 

The Jews’ love of perfumes was as great 
as their love of gold and precious stones. 
Their priests burned, morning and even- 
ing, sweet incense compounded after mi- 
nute directions, of stacte (myrrh), onycha 
(an odorous shell), and galbanum (a sweet 
gum), and this they were not permitted to 
use in private life. The holy ointment 
was made of myrrh, cinnamon, calamus 
and cassia. The Hebrews perfumed their 
beds with myrrh, aloes and cinnamon, and 
scented their hair and beards with myrrh, 
cassia, aloes and frankincense. Attached 
to their necklaces were small gold or sil- 
ver boxes, or an alabaster vial filled with 
musk, attar of rose, balsam, saffron, or 
precious spikenard. So indispensable 


were perfumes considered for the bridal 


, 


toilet that the Talmud directs one-tenth 
of a bride’s dowry to be set apart for the 
purchase of scents, and the path of the 
bride was strewn with flowers and watered 
with essences. The Queen of Sheba in- 
troduced the «Balsam of Mecca’’ into 
Judea, and the shrub from which it was 
obtained was cultivated there until the 
fall of Jerusalem. Only one plantation 
of this shrub exists—in Arabia Petrzea, 
the annual yield of which is but three 
pounds. The famous « Balm of Gilead,”’ 
once so common and now so rare that only 
the sultan can be supplied, is distilled from 
the amyris, a bush which formerly covered 
the mountains of Gilead. 

When the perfume casket of Darius fell 
into possession of Alexander the Great, 
the latter threw away the scents to make 
room for the Iliad. Few Greeks would 
have followed his example, for although 
the ‘sale of these luxuries was forbidden 
by Solon and Socrates the trade in per- 
‘fumes was enormous in Greece. Like 
the Egyptians the Greeks understood the 
charm of fresh flowers, and graced their 
feasts with masses of bloom and color 
and decorated their persons with garlands 


EGYPTIANS WITH LOTUS 


and wreaths to add 
natural perfume to 
the scented gar- 
ments. An Athenian 
host was not content 
to perfume his din- 
ing hall, but scented 
his drinking vessels 
with myrrh and had his slaves sprinkle 
essences upon the guests. One enter- 
tainer made himself famous by letting 
four scented pigeons fly into the banquet 
chamber, dropping different odors from 
their wings. The Greek cosmetic per- 
fumes were contained in ointments and 
oils and reached such a height that every 
part of the body had its peculiar ungent: 
the hair and eyebrows required sweet 
marjoram ; the neck and knees, wild 
thyme; the arms, balsam —mint; the 
cheeks and breast, palm-oil; and the feet 
and legs Egyptian ointment. | Like the 
mediaeval barber’s shop, the coffee-houses 
of Queex Anne’s time, and the modern 
European café, the perfumer’s shops of 
Athens were centres for gossip on art, 
intrigue, love and politics. According 
to legend the art of perfumery spread 
in Greece through Helen of Troy, who 
owed much of her beauty to her knowl- 
edge of sweet essences; and so important 
was perfume to the Greek that imagi- 
nation fancied the Elysian fields as con- 
taining a river of sweet scents that flowed 
around the golden city where five hun- 
dred fountains of perfume were always 
playing and the atmosphere was refreshed 
by the vapor that rose from the river to 
fall again in odorous dew. 

The illustration on the next page, taken 
from one of Sir William Hamilton's vases 
in the British Museum, represents the 
newly married Bellerophon and Cassan- 
dra. Bellerophon crowned with myrtle 
sacred to Venus is in the act of presenting 
a vase to his bride that she may smell the 
perfume which he has used or which is 
intended for her. 

The Grecian love of perfumes spread 
into Rome and soon the Roman perfum- 
ers became notorious and dwelt in a 
quarter called the Vicus Thuraricus where 
the simple bunch of sage (vervain) be- 
came the symbol of their shops. At 
Capua the Unguentarii were so numerous 
that they filled the great street. In ad- 
dition to the other handmaids of her toi- 
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of them while the body was 





prepared for cremation with 
spices and essences, and the 
funeral urn was anointed with 
fragrant mixtures of wood, 
gums, oils andincense. When 
Poppzea died, Nero lavished 
on her funeral more incense 
than Arabia could supplyin a 
lustrum. Like Caligula, Otho, 
and Heliogabalus, he was im- 
moderate and notorious in the 
luxury of perfumes. In his 




















golden palace he had a rare 





BELLEROPHOUN PRESENTING A VIAL OF SCENT TO CASSANDRA. 


let a Roman lady kept one slave to sprin- 
kle her hair and dress with Indian per- 
fumes. All Arabia breathed from the 
head of a Roman belle, and to find favor 
in her eyes the Roman exquisite perfumed 
himself three times a day. Ointment for 
young girls contained only one odor, such 
as rose, quince, bitter-almond, crocus, or 
narcissus, while matrons’ cosmetics con- 
tained a mixture of scents. Lucian re- 
proached his countrywomen for lavish- 
ing the entire incomes of their husbands 


on perfumes, and Pliny says Arabia and 
India drew a hundred million sesterces 
($4,000,000) from the empire for these lux- 
uries. 

At one time Corinth iris was the favor- 


ite, then attar of rose, saffron vine- 
flower, marjoram, quince-blossom, cyprus, 
myrtle, calamus, cypress, pomegranate, 
and bitter-almond. Theregal ungent was 
composed of twenty-seven far-fetched and 
dear-bought ingredients. The stern Ro- 
man spirit was not a votary to sweet 
scents for Julius Caesar and Crassus tried 
to restrain extravagance in this excess by 
promulgating an edict to forbid the sale 
of foreign essences and perfumes in Rome, 
but the effect of prohibition only made 
the indulgence more costly and desirable. 
Everybody used them; every article of 
dress, every piece of furniture, and every 
utensil was scented; the amphitheaters 
were redolent with aromatic odors; the 
walls of the baths were saturated with 
essences; the bath was perfumed with 
lavender; and on festivals even the mili- 
tary ensigns were anointed. Religious 
ceremonies were attended by the burning 
of aromatic gums and oils, and funeral 
rites were performed with the lavish use 


device of ivory leaves which 
shed flowers and scents over 
his guests, and ina féte which he gave 
on the shores of Baiz the expenditure 
for flowers alone was equal to $500,000, 

Perfumes were never richer nor more 
costly than in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
The queen was very fastidious in her 
choice of scents, and Cecil, taking advan- 
tage of this, once extricated himself from 
a hazardous position by declaring that a 
packet of letters which she was about to 
open — his secret correspondence with 
James of Scotland—had an evil odor. All 
of her ladies were acquainted with the 
secrets of the still-room and could con- 
coct essences from their favorite flowers. 
Sweet candles were burned in the bed- 
rooms, sweet cakes were thrown upon the 
fire to diffuse gentle odors, cosmetics 
were kept in fragrant coffers, rose-water 
was used for the complexion, pastillios de 
Bocco—a kind of scented lozenge—kept 
to sweeten the breath, bottles of perfume 
called ‘‘ casting bottles’? were carried, 
pomanders hung from girdles and chains, 
perfumed bracelets and necklaces of musk- 
balls were worn, and the wearing apparel 











A ROMAN INCENSE-BOX. 
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of knight, lord and lady was fragrant with 
delicate scents. 

«Gloves as sweet as damask roses”’ 
and «perfumes for a lady’s chamber”’ 
were included in the pack of the itinerant 
peddler of the Autolycus class, and the 
mercer carried in addition to masks, 
feather fans, and laces, a box contain- 
ing sweet waters, cosmetics, paints, pow- 
ders, patches and perfumes to suit every 
taste. Orange and jasmine were the 
favorite foreign flower perfumes, but civ- 
et and musk are most frequently men- 
tioned in the Elizabethan plays. ‘Give 
me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to sweeten my imagination,’ says King 
Lear, and it is civet with which Bene- 
dick rubs himself when he is trans- 
formed from a woman-hater to a lover. 
Civet was introduced by the Dutch, and 
Topsel in his «‘ History of Four-Footed 
Beasts ’’ (London, 1658), gives an interest- 
ing account of it. He describes the color 
of the essence distilled 
from this little animal 
as ‘ beginning like 
Butter, but after- 
wards it groweth 
tore sad and 
brown: one 
ounce of it, if it 
be pure and 
not sophisti- 
cated, is sold 
for eight 
crowns at the 
least.’’ He al- 
so describes 
musk, saying 
that people 
“carry it about 
in garments; 
they make perfume 
of it; they anoint 
Beads whereupon they 
tell their prayers; they 
also make Balls of it 
and include it in gold 
or silver, carrying it 
about.’ Mingled with «‘styrax, aloes, am- 
ber and juyce of roses,’’ he says a scent 
called «« The King’s Perfume’’ is made. 
To give an idea of the strength of musk, 
it may be mentioned that when Justinian 
rebuilt the mosque of St. Sophia in 538 
the mortar was mixed with musk, which 
is still perceived. Musk has always been 
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the favorite oriental scent. Mohammed 
said: ««Of your world I like only women 
and perfumes.’’ The Koran, moreover, 
tells us that the waters of Paradise are 
more odoriferous than musk; its floor is 
composed of pure wheaten flour mixed 
with musk and saffron; and the houri's 
bodies consist of nothing but musk. 


SCENTED GLOVE OF ELIZABETH’S TIME. 


Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, intro- 
duced many cosmetics and perfumes into 
England from abroad, to the great delight 
of Elizabeth and her ladies. He so pleased 
the taste of the queen with a pair of per- 
fumed gloves that she had her portrait 
painted in them, and their scent became 

fashionable as ‘Lord 
Oxford’s Perfume.’’ 
Perfumed gloves, 
embroidered in 
silk and gold and 


richly jewelled, 
were favorite 
presents until 
the middle of 
the last cen- 


tury. In Dek- 
ker’s «* Match 
Me in Lon- 
don’’ (1631), a 
“glove with 
an excellent 
perfume” is 
mentioned. 
About this time 
\% the « chicken-skin 
gloves,’’ so expensive 
and cherished by the 
exquisites of both sex- 
es to keep their hands 
“plump, soft and 
white,’’ were intro- 
duced. They were made of thin leather 
dressed with almonds and spermaceti, 
and were used as a cosmetic. ‘Swete 
gloves’’ are mentioned in Henry the 
Eighth’s inventory. 
Scented gloves were often used as the 
means of conveying poison when getting 
rid of an enemy was an art that required 
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delicate invention and skill instead of 
coarse machinery. Catherine de Medici 
poisoned Jeanne d’Albert, the mother of 
Henri Iv., with poisoned gloves sent as 
a gift. Another vehicle for poison was 
perfumed snuff, which was introduced 
into society by the courtiers of Louis xIv. 
One instance was that of the Duchess of 
Burgundy, who was presented with a box 
of her favorite Spanish snuff, by the Duc 
de Noailles. After using it a few days 
she died of the poison contained in it. 
There were many kinds of scented snuff: 
a popular one was ‘ Violet Strasburg,”’ a 
compound of rappee and bitter-almond, 
scented with ambergris and attar of rose. 
Queen Charlotte made this popular, but 
always adulterated it with green tea. 
Queen Elizabeth’s shoes were also per- 
fumed, according to the fashion of her 
time, and many of them were 
of Spanish leather. In «‘The 
Devil is an Ass,’’ Wittipol 
speaks of ‘Spanish pumps of 
perfumed leather,’’ and it is 
said that Lord Bacon never 


allowed a servant to approach 
him save in shoes of Spanish 


leather. This famous «Peau 
d’Espagne’’ was made of wash- 
leather steeped in a mixture of neroli 
oil, rose, santal, lavender, bergamot, and 
spices. After this was dried, a paste of 
civet, musk, and certain odorous gums 
was made and this plaster spread be- 
tween two pieces of the skin, like a sand- 
wich, then pressed and dried. Small bits 
encased in embroidered silk or satin were 
kept in writing-desks to perfume lette- 
paper. It may be mentioned here that 
the perfume of Russia leather is due to 
the oil of the birch with which it is cured. 
Perfumes were known in Eng- 
land long before Elizabeth's 
time. Matilda, queen of Henry 
I., received a present from 
France of a silver peacock, 
whose tail was set with 
pearls and precious stones, 
the body being 
a ‘receptacle for 
rose-water. 
This costly or- 
nament 
graced the 
table at 


POMANDERS. feasts. 


PERFUME WORSHIP IN ALL AGES. 


Among the minor posses- 
sions of Margaret de Bo- 
hun, daughter of the Earl 
of Hereford and Essex 
(fourteenth century), is a 
‘‘poume de aumbre,’’ or 
scent-ball, and in the in- 
ventory of Henry v. (1423) a 
musk-ball of gold, weighing eleven 
ounces, and one of silver gilt are noted. 
The pomander was of gold or silver, rich- 
ly chased and perforated to let the scent 
escape. Sometimes they were circular, 
falling into a number of cores, each con- 
taining a different scent. Sometimes 
they were of the fashion shown in the 
cut, with a pomegranate in the center 
and a floriated border. They were car- 
ried by dandies as well as ladies, worn 
around the neck, held in the hand, or 
suspended on chains hanging from the 
girdle. Soon after its introduction into 
England the orange was 
used as a pomander, being 
filled with spices and 
scents, and considered a 
preventive against pesti 
lence. Cavendish de- 
scribes Cardinal Woolsey 
entering a crowded cham- 
ber, ‘holding in his hand a very fait 
orange, whereof the meat or substance 
within was taken out and filled up again 
with the part of a sponge, wherein was 
vinegar and other confections against the 
pestilent airs.’’ The orange, used as a 
pomander, frequently occurs in old por- 
traits. Goldsmith has satirized this in 
the «* Vicar of Wakefield,’’ where seven 
of the Flamboroughs are drawn with 
seven oranges. 

In a satirical work by Badius, called 
‘«« Stultiferze naviculz seu Scaphze Fatua- 
rum Mulierium,’’ the Boats of Foolish 
Women (1502), the sin of sweet scents is 
represented. The book is divided into 
five chapters, according to the number ot 
the senses, each sense being pictured by 
a boat carrying its particular class of 
women to the great ship of fools lying at 
anchor. The third boat, here represented 
is called ‘‘scapha olfactionis stulte’’— 
the boat of foolish smell. Some ladies 
have gathered flowers before entering the 
boat, where a peddler sits with his box of 
trinkets and perfumes, from whom one 
lady has bought a pomander which she 
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holds in her hand. 
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pered bottles. This 





All wear fool’s caps 
decorated with bells. 
The pomander 

continued in use un- 
til the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, for 
it is mentioned in a 
poem called «« Mun- 
dus Muliebris; or, mie 
The Ladies’ Dress- 
ing-Room Un- 
locked ’’ (1690), which also speaks of a 
celebrated perfumer named Martial, and 
enumerates the fashionable perfumes of 
jonquil, tuberose, frangipani, orange, vio- 
let, narcissus, jasmine, and ambergris, as 
well as sweet waters and essences, to 
sprinkle the room or to aid in the toilet. 
The fashionable woman of that day per- 
fumed her clothes, had sweet bags of 
Spanish skin pastillios de Bocco, boxes 
of bergamot, and scented beans. |The 
scent called frangipani, mentioned here, 
was invented by a Roman noble named 
Frangipani, in the latter days of the em- 
pire. Jt was composed of every known 
spice with the addition of a little musk 
and orris root. His grandson digested 
this powder in spirits and produced a 
perfume of such lasting quality that it be- 
came known as the «eternal perfume.’’ 
Powdered ambergris—a substance cast up 
by the whale and found floating on the 
sea—was used in the paste that filled the 
cassolettes, little boxes, that were carried 
in the pocket or reticule a hundred years 
It also enters into the old-fashioned 
French perfume, ‘eau de chypre,’’ made 
with one pint extract of musk ; two pints 
extract of rose (triple); and a half pint 
of orris, tonquin beans, vanilla and am- 
bergris. This is mentioned in Anstey’s 
‘‘ New Bath Guide”’ : 

“ Take, O take your essence-pot, 

Amber, musk and bergamot, 

Eau de chypre, eau de luce, 

Sanus pareil and citron juice,” 
from which we may infer that perfumes 
in Queen Anne’s day were important ar- 
ticles of the toilet. 

Beau Brummell declared against their 
use for men, and the decline of perfumes 
in excess dates from his time. The fol- 
lowing illustration is a picture of Byron's 
scent-case, made out of a walnut-shell, 
with a gold-mounted rim and gold-stop- 





ago. 


“THE BOAT OF FOOLISH SMELL,” 


tiny case was the 
gift of Mme. Hopp- 
ner, the wife of the 
painter, and one of 
Byron’s warmest 
admirers. 

The rose- gardens 
of Kizanlik, Brou- 
sa, Uslak, Adrian- 
ople, Ghazepore, 
Damascus, and the 
sweet vales of Cashmere, give us the 
famous attar-gul, and a very sweet attar 
is distilled from the roses of Cannes and 
Grasse. Although science has devised 
apparatus to distil attar-gul, the primi- 
tive and picturesque manner still in use 
is to fill a vessel with a large quantity 
of rose-water twice distilled, and place it 
in a cool stream over night. In the 
morning the oil is found floating on 
the surface in minute specks, which are 
taken off carefully with the blade of a 
sword-lily. This is dark green, hard as 
resin, and only becomes liquid at 212°. 
Two thousand rose-blooms yield but one 
drachm of attar and five hundred pounds 
of leaves produce but one ounce of the 
precious oil. 

Next to this, santalwood is, perhaps, 
the favorite oriental perfume. The Chi- 
nese burn it as incense and make it into 
chests, caskets, fans and jewel-boxes, to 
delight and ravish eye and sense. The 
finest grows in Timor and other islands 
near China, the trees being cultivated 
with great care. It was the principal 
scent in the perfume «‘ Maréchale,’’ which 
had its day in the fashionable world. An- 
other favorite was the celebrated «« Mous- 
selaine des Indes,’’ composed of vertivert, 
or kus-kus, an Indian grass that grows 
near Calcutta, where it is used for shade 
and awnings, which, sprinkled with water 
on hot days, refreshes the rooms with its 
odor. Another old 
scent is that of the 
tonka or tonquin 
bean. Strange to 
say, it is nearly 
odorless when 
growing, but be- 
comes sweet like 
new-mown hay 
when plucked. 

Vegetable per- 
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fumes are of two 
kinds—those ob- 
tained from gums 
and resins, and chem- 
ically produced at- 
tars, spirits and es- 
sences. Balsams are 
mixtures of gums 
and oils. The « fixing-scent”’ is 
that which gives permanence to 
the volatile, evaporative essence, 
and must strike the same key 
on the olfactory nerve as the scents 


with which it is associated, or the per-’ 


fume becomes faint. ‘The principal «fix- 
ing scents’’ are musk, vanilla, orris, am- 
bergris and vertivert. From the odors 
known, almost every flower, except the 
jasmine, may be imitated ; this defies the 
perfumer’s art. The most fragrant flowers 
are the least available to him. Lilies are 
too powerful for use and do not harmonize 
with the « fixing-scent.’’ Mignonette 
and sweetbriar are of no avail, and wall- 
flower, heliotrope, honeysuckle, clove- 
pink, magnolia and sweet-pea are imi- 
tated. Lily-of-the-valley is made by 


attar of almonds, vanilla, and extract of 
tuberose ; 


verbena and neroli oil produce 
the artificial sweetbriar; and violet is 
made of attar of almonds, tuberose and 
orris, though the pure essence of violet 
may be obtained in special places and 
at exorbitant prices. The majority of 
fragrant flowers are white; then come 
red, yellow and blue, while orange and 
brown stand at the end of the scale for 
perfumery. 


JEWELLED 
SCENT-BOX. 


PERFUME WORSHIP IN ALL AGES. 


Vessels bear scents 
from all parts of the 
world: patchouli, 
which became popu- 
lar when India 
shawls were export- 

ed, is sent from India and China, 
ylang-ylang from the Philippine 
islands, lemon and bergamot 
from Sicily, the frangipani flower from 
the East and West Indies, thyme and 
mint from Nimes, roses from Cannes, vio- 
lets from Nice, and lavender from England. 
It is when one visits the rose-gardens in 
the East, the great flower farms in the 
south of France, and the lavender-fields of 
Mitcham in Surrey, that the modern use 
of perfumes is realized; yet how small 
this is in comparison with the ancients! 
Whocan point to any application of sweet 
scents equal to the progress of Cleo- 
patra in her barge with burnished poop 
and purple sails so sweet that «all 
the winds were love-sick with them,” 
while spices were kept burning on the 
banks, as Plutarch tells us. Who can vie 
with Charlemagne, who had the walls of 
his palace sprinkled with scented waters ? 
What modern belle would imitate the 
Empress Josephine, and sweeten her com- 
plexion daily with boiling milk poured 
over a basin of fresh violets? And what 
modern general would, like Pompey, 
drink nothing but scented wines, even 
when in camp, or, like Scylla, keep 
fragrant spices burning in all his apart- 
ments—even in the room where he wrote 
his dreaded proscription lists ? 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE SYNDICATE. 


By T. C. CRAWFORD. 


IFE is full of strange possi- 
bilities to those who keep 
their eyes wide open. Even to 
those who are blind there comes, 
at some turn in their existence, a 
flash of light. “I have had a queer 
experience in my life, as it has 
thus far been lived, unlike any- 
thing I have ever heard of in any 
book orstory. For a brief period 
I dwelt in a world more wonderful 
than any described ina taleof the 
Arabian Nights. How I came to 
lose this rare opportunity of liv- 
ing a life of light and knowledge, 
and how I have acquired the pa- 
tience to follow again the hum- 
drum of ordinary existence, may 
prove interesting. At any rate, 
I have firmly made up my mind 
to tell the story exactly as it oc- 
curred, with the hope that its re- 
cital will do some good to those 
who may care to read it through from its 
beginning to the end. 

My name is Arthur Livingstone. I 
have been a writer upon social topics for 
many years. I read all the papers care- 
fully, and am ever on the alert for out-of- 
the-way topics. At the time of the be- 
ginning of this story I had been much 
impressed by the number of peculiar dis- 
appearances throughout the world. These 
disappearances were nearly always those 
of men of wealth and prominence. There 
never appeared to be any special predis- 
posing cause, so far as any surface clue 
might indicate. 

In Paris, during the preceding summer, 
I had been attracted by an article in the 
Petit Journal upon the subject of mys- 
terious disappearances throughout France. 
The French are the most curious people 
in the world, and when a man disappears 
in that country, there are generally any 
number of witnesses, who, by shrewd ob- 
servation, are able to give the clue which 
leads to a rational explanation. But this 
article called attention to the curious fact 
that, out of the ten cases noted in France 
that year, each had been identical in char- 
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YOU ARE, SIR! MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE ! 
acter. There was no crime, nor scandal, as 
a predisposing cause. In each case the 
absent individual had been in prosperous 
circumstances, and in each case the dis- 
appearance had been absolute, no trace 
being found afterwards. 

When I returned to New York, in the 
autumn, I took up the files of newspapers 
kept in the Mercantile library. I went 
carefully through the leading papers of 
the world for the year, looking for cases 
of mysterious disappearance. I found 
more than I could have anticipated, and 
found them, too, in every country where 
I made search. The record of London 
had reached, during the year, as high as 
twenty, and these really notable people. 
In Spain, there were five; in Italy, ten; 
in Austro-Hungary, five: in Germany, 
ten; in Russia, fifteen ; in the north of 
Europe, fifteen, while the United States 
had contributed, in the same period, some 
twenty cases. 

These cases were all alike, the world 
over. The people were always prominent, 
well-to-do, with no apparent reason for 
their ‘stepping out.’’ The disappear- 
ances were always unforeseen. They were, 
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also, as complete as they were unexplain- 
able. Here are two cases from my note- 
bock of observations in the American 
papers. Case number one: A naval of- 
ficer, in good standing at Washington, 
young, handsome, unmarried, leaves For- 
tress Munroe on an Old Dominion steamer 
for New York. His friends see him off, 
and observe that he is in unusually good 
spirits. The next morning he walks up 
the dock in New York, and steps out into 
the unknown. He has now been lost for 
one year. Theutmost resources of the de- 
partment and of his friends have not been 
able to produce a trace of his existence. 
Case number two: A high official in one 
of the government departments, who has 
a pleasant home and an agreeable family, 
leaves his office at mid-day, and says he 
will return in a half hour. He is seen 
upon Pennsylvania avenue, a short time 
afterwards, and then disappears. No ap- 
parent reason for his going away, how- 
ever, has been found, while the world has 
been ransacked by detectives, to find out 
where he could have gone. 

The latest case to attract my attention 
was the disappearance of a banker from 
the town of Winsted, Connecticut. He 
was rich, apparently happy, with a well- 
brought-up family. Hehad no bad hab- 
its known to anyone around him. He 
had come to New York upon a business 
visit, and had never been heard of after- 
wards. His accounts were found to be 
correct toa penny. There was no evidence 
of any love affair. He had simply stepped 
out into the unknown and had left no 
trace behind him. 

One night, at the Critics’ club, I talked 
over the disappearances noted by me 
with an old college-mate, Dr. Briggs, now 
headmaster of a large private school near 
Boston. He suggested, cynically : ‘* You 
have evolved such a chain of disappear- 
ances throughout the world, that you 
have proved the necessity of some system 
behind it all. And asystem argues a syn- 
dicate.”’ 

‘A syndicate ?’’ 

‘Certainly, a syndicate. 


Why not? 
The fact that only men well-to-do are 
taken shows the ear-marks of a great 
business enterprise. The further fact that 
the dishonest and the criminal are elim- 
inated from their customers shows how 
carefully the thing is managed and how it 
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runs no risk of exposure or of coming to 
ruin through conflict with the law. I tell 
you, sir,’? and here the professor slapped 
the table, «‘ there is, undoubtedly, some- 
where in this world some great and over- 
shadowing genius, who is the directing 
mind of a formidable syndicate created for 
the purpose of promoting disappearances. 
Oh, what would I not give to be able to 
see that man and talk with him!” 

I must confess that I was a bit over- 
whelmed by the professor's explanation, 
and I could only feebly ejaculate, in re- 
sponse to his daring originality : «« What 
you Say is ridiculous !”’ 

‘‘ Why ridiculous?’’ said the professor, 
sharply. ‘* Would not such a syndicate 
make an appeal to the universal nomadic 
instinct? There are men with whom you 
touch elbows every day, who are outward- 
ly cheerful, but who are bored to death— 
wearied with the routine of existence,— 
who would jump at an easy, ready-made 
path into another existence, to which they 
could escape without fear of bother, scan- 
dal, or of possible failure in arriving 
there. Why, I once knew a man who 
committed suicide because he got tired 
of getting up every morning and lacing 
his shoes! Then, the cost of the disap- 
pearance would cut no figure if the sys- 
tem were perfect. Clearly, this syndicate 
is under the direction of a master-mind ! 
Why, he can point to his past record of 
last year and even charge a fee of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the weary, worn 
candidate, and be sure of getting it! I 
think he is wise in keeping the number 
limited and the price high. I would give 
a good deal to meet the president of The 
Disappearance Syndicate ?”’ 

‘« But, professor, why do you go so fast ? 
Why do you treat your ingenious sur- 
mise as such an indisputable fact ?’’ 

«« Simply because a syndicate is the only 
explanation. Without large capital and 
a perfect system, the disappearances noted 
by you, which are so uniform in charac- 
ter, could not have been possible. Large 
capital and a system are, naturally, the 
product of a_ well-organized syndicate, 
and the successful syndicate has always 
back of it the man—the dictator—who 
makes things go.”’ 

I confess the professor’s idea interested 
me. I was certain that it would, at least, 
make a good article for one of the Sunday 
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papers. AsI followed the thread of my 
friend's whimsical idea, I naturally turned 
in the direction of a possible candidate 
for the mythical syndicate. I found him 
in my old friend, James Musgrove, banker 
and broker, whose New York house had 
London and Paris branches. It was in 
Paris that I first knew him. It was 
through his house that I had cashed the 
small drafts that came to me, at fitful in- 
tervals, as compensation for stray news- 
paper letters’ Musgrove was rich and 
tired of everything. He had been a bold 
speculator all his life, and I knew that 
anything really new would divert him 
more than any other man of my acquaint- 
ance. 

I made up my mind tocall upon him 
and discuss the disap- 
pearance syndicate 
theory, merely to lis- 
ten to the flow of his 
cynical talk. The 
Winsted banker had 
been one of his cus- 
tomers, and as the pa- 
pers were still full of 
the case, it gave mea 
good excuse for call- 
ing upon him. 

I found the banker 
seated in the private 
room reserved for cus- 
tomers. At that time, 
he was in the neigh- 
borhood of sixty years 
of age. He sat ina 
stuffed leather chair, 
with huge gold- 
mounted eye- glasses 
fitted up against his eager dark eyes. For 
upwards of forty years he had been toss- 
ing about upon the raging sea of specula- 
tion. Originally a farmer’s boy in cen- 
tral New York, he acquired in youth a 
stock of health and vitality that had stood 
him splendid service during his life. He 
was slightly above the medium height, 
with a round and heavy figure. He al- 
ways dressed in black. His coat was a 
loose, unbuttoned frock; his waistcoat 
was cut low enough to show a good ex- 
panse of white shirt, upon which gleamed 
a large diamond. His neck was en- 
circled by a high standing-collar; his 
black cravat was tied in the form of a 
double bew at his throat. His trousers 
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were cut as wide as a sailor's; his boots 
were broad, low-heeled and highly pol- 
ished. His hat, worn in and out of doors, 
summer and winter, was, nine months of 
the year, a high silk; for three months 
in the summer it was a coarse, high- 
crowned straw. His face was round, 
olive-tinted, heavy-featured and thick- 
skinned. His nose was a wide-flaring pug. 
His mouth was large and thick-lipped ; 
in the days when he was an active broker, 
engaged on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change, when opened, it gave forth the 
roar of a bull or the growl of a bear, 
according to the side he was engaged- 
upon, in tones only too realistic. His 


teeth were firm and even, indicating a 
sound digestion, 


while his dark, close- 
cropped and curling 
hair—slightly thin- 
ning now towards 
the crown — showed 
only traces of silver- 
gray. When I came 
in, he sat in his favor- 
ite attitude, with his 
fat hands clasped over 
his round stomach, as 
he gazed, with the in- 
tensity of an artist, 
upon the figures 
which a lean and 
hungry boy was con- 
tinually marking up 
on the walls of a 
blackboard, which 
covered the two sides 
of the room, the regis- 
ter of the stock quo- 
tations of the world. 
There was a great table in the center of 
the room, littered with financial reports, 
and newspapers ; a clock-work machine— 
the « ticker’’— monotonously turning, 
printing stock quotations on rapidly un- 
winding lengths of white tape, stood in 
one corner. The hieroglyphics printed 
by the machine are read from moment to 
moment, from ten A.M. to three P.M., all 
over the world, by grave groups, who 
scan the register of the day’s proceedings 
with the same seriousness that people 
used to accord to the utterances of the 
Delphic oracle. About the room were the 
customers who watched the figures on 
the wall with the manner of professional 
gamblers studying the movements of the 
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hands of the croupiers at Monte Carlo. 
The whole floor of the building was given 
up to the offices of J. Musgrove & Com- 
pany. It was divided off into little, com- 
pact pens, each lighted by incandescent 
electric lights. The great window look- 
ing into Wall street was filled with sheets 
of money, bonds, ingots, and with the 
gold of all nations ; next to this array of 
money stood a small army of bookkeepers, 
who toiled, like convicts in the galleys, at 
long columns of figures, not daring to 
look up during the rush of business hours. 
In other pens were typewriters, telegraph 
operators, private secretaries, associate 
and special partners. 

There were also a number of special 
pens for private conversation, where ner- 
vous customers could be taken in quietly 
and soothed when the market was going 
against them, and where they could be 
bravely patted on the back, and praised 
for their courage, and told to go in and 
win when the market was going their 
way. In some of these little pens strong 


men had broken down and shed tears at 
the thought of the fortune that had been 
taken from them through the mutations 


of the remorseless ticker. 

Here they came, old and young, to try 
their fortune, to bet boldly or timidly, ac- 
cording to their natures, upon the direc- 
tion in which the erratic market would 
jump. Musgrove always told everybody 
to keep away, and when a new customer 
came to him, he invariably said : «Don't 
you try stocks!’’ It was observed that 
the customers were never so anxious to 
try as when Musgrove advised them to 
keep away. The man who wishes to 
burn his fingers was never yet deterred 
by anything in the form of advice; 
and so, when the hollow-eyed customer 
came up to settle at the cashier's of- 
fice, and sometimes totter away to penury 
and despair, it was an edifying spec- 
tacle to watch James Musgrove, as he 
stood rattling his customer’s commis- 
sions in the deep pockets of his wide 
trousers, while he called out after him, in 
good-natured accents: ‘Remember, I 
told you to keep away!”’ And his ‘Bet- 
ter luck next time!’’ was a miracle of 
art, because it was this hope of the next 
time that brought each one back as soon 
as he could scrape together the where- 
withal to cover the margins necessary to 
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play again, the beautiful game of betting 
what the uncertain movement of the stock 
quotation machine would grind out next. 

Musgrove looked at me carelessly, as I 
came in, and then, having nothing very 
much to do for the moment, he began to 
give me his views concerning the condi- 
tion of affairs in the country, which was 
his way of being agreeable. After he 
had described the different conditions of 
the various railroads of the country, and 
the effect upon the market of this and 
that influence, he walked into another 
private room, where I followed him, In 
the midst of his talk I finally interjected 
this question: ‘: Did you know this Win- 
sted banker, who disappeared the other 
day ?”’ 

Musgrove darted a sharp look at me, 
and said: «Why do you ask that? I 
have told over and over again, in the 
newspapers, for the last ten days, all that 
I know about him—and more, too.”’ 

‘What I want to know, is: Did you 
have intimate relations with him?’”’ 

Musgrove was no longer responsive. 
«TIT knew him as I knew hundreds of 
others, and he used to come in here very 
often. He was a good customer.’ 

I ventured to add that I was very much 
interested in the case, and I was curious 
to observe that Musgrove did not like to 
be questioned concerning the Connecticut 
man. I finally said: «I’m interested in 
all cases of thiskind. My interest is only 
general.”’ 

I fancied, when I said this, that Mus- 
grove looked slightly relieved. He was 
looking at me, all through this conversa- 
tion, with that old, hard and curious look 
that I used to see when he thought I was on 
the verge of bringing up some question of 
money. This look of hardness was soon 
followed by such a look of indifference 
that I was repelled. I did not reach a 
point in the conversation where it would 
have been natural for me to have intro- 
duced the syndicate theory. It takes a 
born fool, or a diplomat of the first water, 
to take up an utterly foreign subject, and 
drag it neck and heels into such a conver- 
sation, without some kind of prelude. 

I never observed Musgrove so closely 
as I did upon this particular occasion. 
Some inner instinct of the detective cau- 
tioned me to scrutinize his every feature, 
as I had never observed him before. Ev- 
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ery detail of his characteristic face was 
rephotographed with remarkable distinct- 
ness upon my mind. I observed that un- 
der his left eye there were three little, 
blue powder-marks, the result of an acci- 
dent in childhood. Behind his right ear 
was a small mole, in the shape of an egg. 
His hands were made the subject of my 
most minute attention. The left hand had 
a slight scar, running from the upper 
knuckle to the middle of thehand. This 
was the only characteristic mark, outside 
of their intensely individual form. They 
were very short and covered with the hair 
of a vigorous type of man ; the nails were 
flat, cut very short and even with the 
ends of the fingers, giving the hands a 
very blunt appearance. 

My sharp scrutiny appeared to make 
him nervous. Hesaid, brusquely: ‘«‘What 
in the devil are you looking at me that 
way for?"’ 

I made some explanation about being 
absent-minded and got up to take my 
leave, as he was evidently anxious either 
to be alone, or to take up some other sub- 
ject of more interest to him than the 
conversation of the casual caller. 

When I rose to go, his old heartiness 
of manner came back. He got up witha 
rush, shook me by the hand warmly, and 
invited me to drop in and see him at the 
Colossus club that evening, after dinner. 
‘‘This shop, down here,’’ said he, ‘is 
really no place fora talk. I’ve got some 
literary ideas I want to suggest to you. 
I think you are really getting careless in 
your style, and the subjects you have 
been writing about lately are not new. 
You're losing your originality, my boy.”’ 
This kind of remark was not new to me. 
It was a part of the engaging manner 
often employed by business men, to en- 
dear themselves to their literary friends. 

I left Mr. Musgrove’s office at three 
o’clock. The next morning all the papers 
published, with great detail, a story of the 
disappearance of James Musgrove. This 
brought the subject of mysterious disap- 
pearances very close home. I will not 
give the details of the many stories circu- 
lated about Musgrove’s disappearance. 
No two of the theories published agreed, 
and no clue was then found showing what 
had become of him after leaving his 
banking-house on the day of my call. 

The sensation created by the disappear- 


ance of James Musgrove was very great. 
He was one of the pillars of the Stock 
Exchange. His absence made a run on 
his bank. Rumors of a large defalcation 
were put in active circulation. All the 
stocks of the enterprises in which the 
house had been interested were freely sold 
by the bears, who made so much noise 
and excitement by their sale of these 
securities that they nearly created a panic 
on the Exchange. They soon found the 
missing banker had left his house in an 
absolutely. sound condition. Every obli- 
gation presented was promptly met. Mus- 
grove had withdrawn nothing from the 
firm which did not personally belong to 
him. His accounts were found to be in 
perfect condition. The reserve was ample 
for every need, showing that the banker’s 
absence, if continued, would not, of neces- 
sity, force the winding up of the affairs of 
the concern. 

The public interest in his disappearance 
was greatly increased when it was found 
that there was no apparent reason for 
his going away. The attention of the 
public had been lightly stirred by the 
story of the disappearance of the Win- 
sted banker. The disappearance of so 
prominent a New York banker, in an 
equally mysterious and unexplainable 
way, fanned the curiosity of the easily 
inflamed New York public to a high 
pitch of excitement. The newspapers 
increased this by inventing various kinds 
of impossible stories, ranging from scan- 
dal to crime. One particular newspa- 
per, noted for leading all others in its 
audacity of inventions, pretended to have 
discovered the plan of a society formed for 
the secret assassination of bankers and 
people of wealth. I was made the subject 
of a good deal of attention because an ar- 
ticle of mine on mysterious disappear- 
ances throughout the world, had appeared 
during the week, in the Illustrated Jour- 
nal of Civilization. Of course, I took ad- 
vantage of the situation in the market to 
sell my wares. However, I made no ref- 
erence in the article to my personal knowl- 
edge of Musgrove. If the article had 
been published during an ordinary period, 
it would not have attracted more than 
casual notice. Now it gave me, tempo- 
rarily, great notoriety. This notoriety 
brought me within the visual horizon of 
the editor of The Daily Wasp. 
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“CERTAINLY A SYNDICATE. 


A reporter of this newspaper called 
upon me, one evening, at my club, and 
said the editor wished to see me. As I 
had never seen him, I was only too glad 
to accept the invitation and to say that I 
would call at his private office at twelve 
o'clock on the following day. I correctly 
supposed that he had been attracted by 
my notoriety, the only qualification nec- 
essary in his eyes to make a successful 
writer fora newspaper. The latest crim- 
inal and the freshest subject of some 
hideous scandal are considered today more 
valuable contributors, when writing over 
their own signatures, than the ablest pro- 
fessional writers. In this the modern 
editor shows his financial genius. An ar- 
ticle on parental affection, by a young 
man who had murdered his mother be- 
cause she would not lend him money for 
drink, had recently sent the circulation 
of The Wasp up several thousand. Its 
editor said, over and over again, that no 
member of the editorial staff had ever 
written an article that had ever given the 
paper such an upward bound in circula- 


WHY NOT?” 


tion qs this filial article which bore the 
address of Sing Sing. 

I was prompt in my appointment, and 
found the editor in a room fitted up with 
some attempt at luxury and taste, al- 
though I observed, on my way to it, that 
the small rooms set aside for the use of 
the writers were rather bare of furnishings 
or adornment. It is not my present in- 
tention, however, to try and’ describe the 
interior of this newspaper office. 

When I entered the editor’s office, he 
was giving final instructions to a reporter, 
for the presiding genius of this paper in- 
terfered with every department, and called 
it supervision. He was sending this re- 
porter out to interview a widowed mother 
whose only son had just been arrested for 
some crime. 

‘¢ Be sure and see the mother,’’ roared 
he, ‘‘and’ describe, in detail, her agony. 
Count her tears and give a general idea 
of their size. Such descriptions are 
greatly relished by the public. If she 
does not break down in your presence— 
and people have a strange way of control- 
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ling themselves when in the presence of 
my reporters,—then you can denounce 
her for her indifference and coldness. Be 
sure and make it spicy, and if you can 
put a touch of humor here and there to 
lighten the thing, don’t fail. Now, go!”’ 

I shall never forget the hungry look 
that came upon his face when he turned 
and motioned me to a seat near his desk. 
His eyes appeared to be pointed like gim- 
lets, and as if seeking to bore themselves 
into my brain and draw out something to 
make palpitating copy. He said, ab- 
ruptly : 

‘‘T have read your article on the mys- 
terious disappearances throughout the 
world. It shows great originality and 
study. I have an idea that you did not 
put all you knew, or surmised, into that 
article.’’ 

«« No, I did not.”’ 

At this, the editor bounded from his 
chair with excitement. No foxhound 
could bay louder than he, when upon the 
faintest trail of sensational copy. He 
now looked at me most admiringly. His 
commercial instincts approved the idea of 
writing part, and holding back the most 


valuable portion, to be sold upon a rising 


market. My reasons, however, had not 
been commercial. The editor's questions 
were now as abrupt as so many pistol 
shots. 

‘‘Have you any real news about Mus- 
grove?’’ 

‘««No.”’ 

‘‘ What are you holding back ?’”’ 

‘A good story.”’ 

«© A news story ?”’ 

‘No, not exactly, but a possible ex- 
planation ; at least, an original idea con- 
cerning it.’’ 

‘“My God! An original idea?” 

‘Yes, I am sure of its originality.’’ 

At this, he abruptly rang a bell and 
sent out word that he was not to be di® 
turbed under any circumstances. He 
then turned to ms, with great nervous 
anxiety, and said: 

“If you have an original idea, I want 
to buy it. An original idea is worth 
money. I boil the brains of the men in this 
office daily as I would so much soap-fat, 
searching for an original idea. Men break 
down, sometimes die, and sometimes are 
discharged, under my brain - squeezing 
process of searching for new ideas. I of- 
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fer premiums for their discovery, and dis- 
charge for their failure. Sometimes we are 
successful, and have a nice crop of really 
good ideas. But an original one—a 
wholly original one—we never had.” 
Here the editor towered above me, bran- 
dishing a check-book, as he fairly howled : 
‘Don’t deceive me! Out with it! If it is 
original, I will pay any reasonable sum 
for it !’’ 

‘‘To speak the honest truth,’’ said I, 
‘the idea is not original with me.”’ 

‘« That does not matter. Have you got 
it with you?”’ 

This treatment of an idea as an article 
of merchandise made a profound impres- 
sion upon me. It was, after all, my 
friend’s idea. I believed he was entitled 
to some consideration, if this idea was to 
be treated as a property. I said some- 
thing like this ; but the editor waved aside 
the suggestion as trivial—as if I were try- 
ing to evade his desire. My reticence 
stimulated him. ‘He said: 

‘«« Tell me really what the whole idea is, 
and, if it is original, I'll give you five 
thousand dollars for it. Then there may 
be some business to follow.”’ 

Upon this assurance, which quite took 
my breath away with its magnificence, 
I outlined the idea of a disappearance 
syndicate. ‘he editor was in raptures. 

‘‘T call that an original idea, at last,”’ 
said he. «If I’d had that, I’d have got- 
ten ten thousand dollars for it. I don't 
grudge you the price.”’ 

Here he tore open his check-book and 
wrote out a check for five thousand dol- 
lars, with an air of one to whom money 
was nothing. Then, when I told him 
how intimate I had been with Musgrove, 
and how I had, by chance, studied him 
upon the very day of his departure and 
could identify him under any disguise, he 
went into further raptures. 

“T believe you can run down Mus- 
grove. You know him. Try it. The 
story of a disappearance syndicate should 
be worked up with great detail, and should 
come from the other side of the water, to 
give it pith and point. Of course, it is 
absurdly impossible, and will, for that 
reason, be all the more readily believed. 
You should go to London at once. It 
would be well to visit Berlin and Paris, 
also. Musgrove is bound to be in some 
of his old haunts in Europe. Employ the 
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French and London police. Spend money 
freely. If you find Musgrove, use the 
cable ; if you don't, elaborate the disap- 
pearance syndicate story. Make a twen- 
ty-column story. Articles in my paper 
are judged entirely by their length, the 
only test of true merit. Send it over by 
mail, and we'll mark it ‘Special cable.’ 
How soon can you go?”’ 

« Right away.” 

‘You have no special preparations to 
make?’’ 

‘+ None.”’ 

“T like that.’’ Here the editor picked 
up a speaking-tube, marked « Cashier,’’ 
and called out: «‘Send me up one hun- 
dred pounds, English money. When is 
the next European steamer?’’ 

‘‘ The City of New York sails at three 
this afternoon,’’ came back through the 
tube. 

In a few moments, up came a package 
of crisp English bank-notes. I had soon 
the value of my check in my inside 
pocket. It had been changed to a draft 
on London, It was now two o'clock. 
The cab was called. I had still a few mo- 


ments, as it was not over atwenty minutes’ 
drive to the City of New York’s pier. 


So, as I turned to go, the editor said: 

«Try hard to think of a new idea on 
your way over, and cable it from Queens- 
town. Think of all the time you'll have, 
going over.’’ This last was said with an 
air of intense regret ; his mind was poi- 
soned by the thought that for at least five 
days I would be out of his reach, where 
he could not ply me with questions. 

As I rose to go, he still devoured me 
with his hungry, unhappy gaze, as if he 
were in doubt whether he had gotten all 
he could out of me. He had no doubt 
concerning the correctness of his invest- 
ment. In such bargains his genius never 
wavered when he had once marked out 
a course. He said, after a moment’s 
thought : 

‘«T’ll send two reporters down with you 
to the steamer. You might have an idea 
on your way down, and I’ll direct the city 
editor to put a basket of carrier-pigeons 
on the cab. You may have an idea on 
the way out through the Narrows, and if 
you have, you can send it back by them. 
Now, good-by, and do your best !”’ 

Up to this time he had acted with the 
force and rapidity of a great man of af- 
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fairs. There had been no feebleness nor 
hesitation. Now he looked almost pa-’ 
thetic. His investment was about to 
move out of range of communication. 

‘««Cable me the moment you arrive,’ 
said he. ««Send a cable address as soon 
as you get to London. Report something 
every night.’’ 

At last I got away. It was now half 
past two. I dashed into the waiting cab, 
with two reporters at my heels. The fire 
and fury of the editorial director yet 
stimulated the pulsations of my heart, 
which throbbed with comfortable rapidity 
against the book containing the five- 
thousand-dollar draft. In the fire and 
force of his intense, dominating individu- 
ality, I had overlooked all else; and now, 
I, caught in the clutches of The Wasp, was 
suddenly being fired, as from a catapult, 
towards Europe, without any previous 
thought or preparation. But the domi- 
nating thought was that, at last, I was 
authorized and financially backed for the 
purpose of investigating my favorite sub- 
ject—a mystery. To hunt for James 
Musgrove was a fascinating task, and I 
shouted words of encouragement to the 
cab-driver, as he lashed his horse down 
the side streets, over the rough pavement 
and boxes and garbage of lower New 
York, deftly dodging street blockades, 
until we reached the dock, just as they 
were beginning to haul in the gangways 
to the steamer. 

I mounted the last gangway, breathless 
and perspiring, just as it was beginning 
to move in. I waved my hat to the re- 
porters, who cheered me as they cried: 
‘We will tell the old man you made it.”’ 

Five minutes later the City of New 
York cast loose her moorings and was 
towed out into the stream. Fifteen 
minutes later she was turned about and 
was running free down the Narrows un- 
der the blazing sun of an early June after- 
noon, 

Eight days after I was in London. 
From now on I moved in the atmosphere 
of turmoil and unrest of those who serve, 
even for the shortest time, a daily news- 
paper. Cablegrams came to me at all 
hours of the night, at my lodgings in 
Half-Moon street. Whenever I thought 
I had, by some long and toilsome day, 
earned the right to have a good rest, 
‘«« Bang !"’ would go the knocker, and in 


’ 
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would come a buttoned boy with a blue- 
lined cablegram, covered with frenzied 
words, asking for the latest news. The 
night I arrived in London, before I had 
fairly entered my room, a cablegram came 
to me, asking how my search was coming 
on. This feverish intensity of pursuit 
made me at times wild. My peace of life 
was now gone; but I could not go back. 
I had taken a fee, and had made the en- 
gagement to try and perform a certain 
task. Then my own curiosity was a 
powerful stimulant. I made no attempt 
to call in the aid of the police. I knew 
that the best police of Europe had been 
already engaged by the private inquiries 
of the Musgrove family. 

I knew that Musgrove was very fond 
of London, and that, when he lived in 
Paris, he had a frequent habit of coming 
over to the English capital, upon some 
financial pretext. In my occasional visits 
to London I had repeatedly met him. 
His habit, when there, was to occupy 
himself with financial affairs down in the 
City during the day, while, when evening 
caine, he was nearly always to be found 
in some music-hall, with a group of lively 


friends, usually winding up with a sup- 


per at the Hotel Continental. He could 
not go about in any of his old haunts of 
London without being observed by some 
of his former friends. But, from sporting 
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companion to the liveliest and shrewdest 
of the barmaids, I could find no word of 
him. He had not been seen. He was re- 
membered, because he had spent his 
money so freely and was such a consumer 
of champagne. 

I searched carefully through the lead- 
ing cities in Europe for six months, com- 
ing back, from time to time, to London. 
I was an humble, but observant member 
of the various sporting circles, where 
membership is not difficult and where 
Musgrove had been so prominent ; but I 
found nothing remotely bearing upon my 
search. It’ was clear that I was to find 
nothing in London; but, if he was not 
there, where could he have gone? His 
inability to speak the French language 
in a manner even approaching ease or 
correctness, would have made his conceal- 
ment in Paris as difficult as in a small 
village, so limited is the English-speaking 
colony there, and so closely is it observed 
by the curious French. Musgrove could 
hardly appear in Paris without being 
noted by the French police, so well was 
he known to them through his previous 
life in that city. I knew that he hated 
small towns and would as soon think of 
committing suicide as to bury himself in 
any rural obscurity. As I knew him, he 
would be wretched off the pavement of a 
great capital, and could only find perfect 
rest in a whirl of excitement. If he was 
not to be unearthed in London, then it 
was evident that he had not gone away of 
his own free will, or had found some new 
center of interest, outside of the calcula- 
tions which I could make, based upon my 
previous knowledge of him. 

I will pass over the violent letters and 
cablegrams which I constantly received 
from The Wasp, and keep, as near as I 
can, to the thread of my narrative relating 
to my search. 

Six months after my arrival in London 
I made a valuable acquaintance. I had 
been for some time a member of the Vic- 
toria Gallery club, where the leading men 
of society, politics, art, literature, and, in 
fact, of every walk of intellectual life, met 
on Sunday evenings during the social 
season. The hall where the club-meet- 
ings were held was a large one, used for 
the display of the pictures of a great 
society of modern painters. This hall 
was brilliantly lighted and adorned with 
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some of the best and noblest examples of 
modern art. During the meetings of the 
club, refreshments were served in this 
room, and opportunities given for in- 
timate conversation. A small stage was 
always brought in for the Sunday evening 
gatherings. Upon this stage there came, 
by invitation, the leading personages of 
the higher amusement world of London. 
About the hall were numerous small 
tables and easy-chairs, and cigars and 
drinks of all kinds were served by grave 
and decorous waiters. The guests wore 
evening dress, this requirement being im- 
perative. Upwards of two hundred mem- 
bers were always to be found at these 
gatherings, and at times the attendance 
would be nearly doubled, if some unusual 
lion was to appear. No one was obliged 
to listen to the slight and irregular pro- 
gramme offered on the stage. Those who 
were not interested generally withdrew to 
the side rooms, but, as the entertainment 
always embraced the striking features of 
what was interesting London that week, 
the audience chamber was generally well 
filled. 


But, to my new acquaintance. He was 


Lord Robert Melrose, the youngest son 


of the Duke of Wex. Melrose’s title was 
a courtesy one, and several lives stood be- 
tween him and the succession. I met 
him at Warwick, where I had gone for 
two days’ rest from London, late in De- 
cember. He was seated near me, the 
evening after my arrival in the coffee-room 
of the Warwick Arms, and we fell into 
conversation together. He was in the 
neighborhood of thirty years of age. He 
was a fresh-colored blonde, with a smooth- 
shaven face and close-cropped hair. He 
had travelled enough, as I found later, to 
wear away some of the prejudices of the 
average Briton. He had a pleasant voice, 
a quiet manner, and an insatiable curiosity 
concerning out-of-the-way things, which 
soon proved a bond between us. 

We returned to London together, and 
on our way back I told him about my 
search for Musgrove, and asked him what 
he thought of the theory of a disappear- 
ance syndicate. 

‘‘T have travelled too much, and have 
seen too many surprising things, to re- 
gard anything as impossible or really 
improbable,’’ he replied. «I would not 
have you think me foolishly credulous. 
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I simply avoid belief or disbelief, when 
an incident occurs or a theory comes up, 
until I can have sufficient facts to warrant 
a judgment. I am sure I can find out if 
your friend Musgrove is in London. 
Have you anything that formerly be- 
longed to him? any picture?’’ 

‘‘No, I have no picture. I left New 
York too suddenly to go through my per- 
sonal effects. I may have had there some 
scrap of his handwriting.”’ 

‘Well, if he is in London, I can find 
him for you.”’ 

At the time, I asked for no explanation 
of this positive assurance, as we were just 
arriving at the Paddington station. Lord 
Robert drove with me to my lodgings, 
where he took a bed-room opening into 
my sitting-room, which we agreed to share 
in common. We returned upon a Sunday 
afternoon. That evening, after dining 
very well and very late, at the Café 
Royal, we walked up Regent street and 
then followed the cross-street which leads 
across Bond street to the Victoria gallery. 

We arrived at the hour of midnight. It 
was the beginning of the evening so far 
as the entertainment was concerned. As 
we took a small table near the stage and 
ordered the usual brandy and soda, with 
dry cigars and Egyptian cigarettes, Ma- 
dame Flora, the prima donna of the Drury 
Lane theater, was just finishing an aria 
in a style as brilliant as she was beauti- 
ful. As she swept off the stage, escorted 
by an attentive member of the committee 
on entertainment, there was the usual 
wait and idle conversation. 

«‘] think the next number will interest 
you,”’ said Lord Robert with significant 
meaning. He then added, «‘ You have 
been so busy in hunting your hobby that 
you may not have heard of the latest Lon- 
don lion, Mortimer Mortimer.’’ 

‘Who is Mortimer Mortimer ? ”’ 

‘« That's what everybody asks.”’ 

‘What is he, a circus manager, poet, 
escaped assassin, reformer, or a philan- 
thropist ?’’ 

‘« You'll see him on the stage in a few 
moments, and when he’s gone I’ll ask you 
what you yourself think. He has made 
polite London fairly mad, although he is 
seen in only the greatest and most exclu- 
sive houses. My friend here at my left, 
saw him at the Duke of Devonshire’s the 
other night and he can talk of nothing 
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else. 


Ah, there he is, if I can judge cor- 
rectly by the attention of my friend. Yes, 


he nods to my silent question. It is he.’’ 

I now turned to the stage which was 
only raised about two feet above the floor 
of the hall. It was bare of all theatrical 
paraphernalia. The only articles of fur- 
niture were a few chairs and a small table 
upon which stood a vase of roses. 

The room was filled with the represen- 
tative gentlemen of England. 

The clear light of the hall revealed the 
intellectual faces of the leaders of men in 
one of the most refined societies in the 
great capital of the civilized world. It 
was an audience not to be trifled with, as 
its disapproval would have been sufficient 
to ruin the most ambitious social lion, 


There was never a printed programme 
of the exercises on this stage. You were 
supposed to know all about the people 
who appeared. Explanations or introduc- 
tions were never made. 

As I looked at the stage, there stepped 
upon it a man of medium height, who 
came to the front of the platform with an 
ease and composure that commended him 
at once to the favorable attention of his 
audience. He appeared to be in middle 
life, but to have no particular age. His 
figure was slight ; his face was brown in 
color, very clear and regular in its features 
and smooth shaven. His hair was straight 
and dark, cut to a medium length and 
parted exactly in the center from his very 
broad full forehead. His eyes were in- 
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tensely black, penetrating and gleaming 
with a steely light. His hands were lean, 
long and indicative of great nervous force. 
There was a look of calmness and power 
upon his face. 

He came swiftly to the front of the stage 
and, with his hands locked before him, 
gazed calmly at the audience for several 
moments without speaking. His evening 
dress bore no sign of ornament. No jewel 
of the tiniest character showed in his 
snowy linen. The white cravat at his 
throat accentuated the dark color of his 
stern-lined face. As he looked intently 
at his audience, made up of cynical men 
of the world, the most difficult of all to 
impress by any ordinary means, while 
they are at the same time extremely re- 
sponsive to the evidences of actual power, 
he soon demonstrated his right to be con- 
sidered a leader. Before he had said one 
word, the audience fairly thrilled with ex- 
pectation, and the hall was strangely si- 
lent. Here and there blue clouds of smoke 


puffed by nervous smokers curled and ed- 
died upwards in the shining glare of the 
electric lights. 

The occupant of the stage, who came in 
alone and unannounced, understood his 


audience. He made no gesture and no 
change even of attitude as he began to 
talk. His voice was low-keyed, serious 
in its accents, and so carefully modulated 
that every syllable was heard through- 
out the room, although he never departed 
from the conversational tone and carefully 
avoided all oratorical phrasing. 

As near as I can remember, he said : 
‘“‘T am here this evening through the 
kind invitation of your entertainment 
committee. I wish to talk to you about 
the natural, although some accuse me of 
dealing with the supernatural. I will 
make one experiment to illustrate an idea 
and then I will have the honor of bidding 
you good-night. I assume that I will 
have, during the few moments that I am 
here, your undivided attention, and I 
trust that when I reach the point where 
the experiment is to be made, that no 
word or sound will be uttered. I make 
this request solely in the interest of the 
success of the experiment.” 

If possible, the attention of the audience 
deepened. There was a tension in the re- 
gard concentrated upon the speaker that 
was dangerous. If anything ordinary 
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were now to follow, he would simply be- 
come an object of polite ridicule. 

The speaker now continued : « You are, 
of course, aware of all that modern science 
has done in defining some of the primary 
possibilities of animal magnetism. I will 
allude to one only of the recent experi- 
ments in Paris of the great Dr. Charcot. 
You doubtless have heard of his cele- 
brated sensitive, Léonie. The learned 
doctor in his notes upon this case calls at- 
tention to the fact that in Léonie there 
have been developed three separate sub- 
consciousnesses, each distinct, individual 
and critical of the other. Now, it is 
among the possibilities of this science 
that the sub-consciousness that is the 
best in one, may by cultivation be made 
more prominent and be given permanent 
control. Who is there who really knows 
himself? Who is satisfied with what he 
is doing? What is it that directs our 
thoughts so often to other fields of occu- 
pation? Is it not the shadow of some 
subdued sub- consciousness seeking su- 
premacy? But I have no idea of making 
an address upon the subtleties of this 
question. I will simply content myself 
with making an experiment which will 
show you the advancement that the 
science of animal magnetism has made. 
I do this for the purpose of impressing 
upon you the importance of the power 
that can be awakened by one who has 
given the subject some attention and has 
been fortunate enough to have reached 
results which appear only to the igno- 
rant as supernatural.’’ Here the speaker 
paused a moment, and then in the same 
quiet key, but with an increasing gravity 
of manner, continued : 

‘‘T believe no one, however perfect an 
adept in hypnotism, has ever assumed to 
put into the magnetic sleep or under the 
magnetic influence, more than one subject 
atatime. Now, I shall within the next 
five minutes establish such relations with 
this assembly as to make all here present 
see something I wish them to see and to 
hear something that I wish them to hear. 
In a word, while you will not pass into 
the magnetic sleep—which is one of the 
lowest forms of the evidences of the power 
of hypnotism,— you will, however, . sur- 
render your will for the moment utterly 
to mine. I shall ask you not to speak or 
move for thirty seconds to follow.” 
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There was no sound of dissent. Every- 
one present desired perfectly fair play and 
the simple condition demanded was con- 
ceded as a matter of course. 

The speaker now waved his right hand 
and disclosed a shining ball about the 
size of an Italian orange. It was too 
large to be a jewel, while it was translu- 
cent and reflected light with the brilliancy 
of a diamond. Mortimer stepped back 
one step and held the ball above his head. 
His voice now became more measured 
and took on the chanting tone of a priest 
reading the ritual. ‘* Look on this ball 
and study its shining beauties,’’ said he. 
The ball glowed with a mystic fire, as 
every other light in the room was dimmed. 
In a second a great cloud of darkness 
swept through the room with a faint odor 
of incense following in its wake. « Listen 
to the music,’’ now chanted the voice, 
which had an impersonal sound. It 
seemed at this moment to come direct 
from the center of the moving cloud of 
darkness. As the voice became silent, 
the distant notes of a great organ were 
heard, then a far-away chorus of pure 
voices chanting a lofty hymn of praise. 
This continued for a moment and then 
there was silence. The clouds cleared, 
the lights came back and the normal con- 
ditions of the hall were restored. As the 
darkness lifted, the brilliancy of the ball 
held in Mortimer’s hands faded until the 
clear translucence was gone and it became 
a dark, dull, unreflecting globe. 

Mortimer now thanked the audience for 
its attention and its civility in complying 
with his condition. 

‘‘You have,"’ said he, ‘‘just had a 
proof of the hypnotic power in its highest 
form. This entire audience was for a 
moment under the influence of will power. 
You were all made to see light in a ball 
of dense, non-luminous carbon. The 
lights in the hall went out to your eyes, 
although they were bright and shining 
all the time. You heard music because it 
was willed that you should. It was alla 
deception of your senses through the con- 
trol of your imagination.”’ 

Mortimer Mortimer was about to bow 
and retire, when the Duke of Wex rose in 
the audience and begged permission to 
ask one question of the occupant of the 
stage before his departure. The duke was 
a tall, gallant looking gentleman with 
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resolute, aquiline features and a smoothly 
shaven face, surmounted by a thick mass 
of closely cropped white hair. His voice 
was pleasant and even, while his manner 
in addressing Mortimer was the perfection 
of civility. He said: «I, for one, have 
been profoundly interested in what you 
have said and done, but in the interests 
of the experiment itself will you permit a 
committee to examine the ball you have 
in your hand ?”’ 

There was a decided stir in the audience 
at this pointed request, but Mortimer was 
not at all disturbed by it. He replied: 
‘« There is no necessity for a formal com- 
mittee. If you will come forward to the 
stage I will place the ball in your hands, 
and with your assistance make one more 
experiment which may prove as interest- 
ing to you as the one just made. It is 
needless to repeat that I shall require the 
same conditions—attention and silence.”’ 

There was again the same profound at- 
tention when the Duke of Wex stepped 
upon the stage. As he faced Mortimer, 
the latter said, before handing over the 
ball for inspection: 

‘«« There is a curious property about this 
ball. When it is in your hand I shall be- 
come invisible to you, though visible to 
the audience, so please make your personal 
inspection of it as it lies in my hand and 
before I hand it to you.”’ 

The strangest thing about this new sit- 
uation was that no one of us now ques- 
tioned Mortimer’s ability to do what he 
proposed. Neither was there any surprise 
manifested. The duke adjusted his eye- 
glasses and advanced toward Mortimer 
and bent over the ball. As he looked in- 
tently at it, Mortimer said to him: 

‘Will you kindly report to the audi- 
ence its appearance ?’’ 

At this request the duke appeared to be 
puzzled. He said: 

‘«« As I look at the ball I observe that it 
has again become translucent, filled with 
light and if it were a diamond it could not 
be purer and more beautiful. As I look 
at it Iam conscious of a feeling of keen 
pleasure; its perfection is so complete, if 
one can use an adjective in connection 
with such a word. More than this, there 
appears to be an interior life underneath 
the forms of light. The ball seems to 
be the orb of something living. Ah, I 
now see a vista of distant mountains; a 
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change has come; it is as if I were gazing 
through the reverse end of a telescope; 
what! gentlemen, I give you my word of 
honor, I am now looking upon a reduced 
picture of my place in Scotland.” 

To all else in the room the ball had not 
changed, while it was clear that the duke 
simply saw what Mortimer willed him to 
see. The latter now handed the ball to 
the duke. Instantly there was a look of 
almost agonized surprise on the noble- 
man’s face, as he stood staring at Morti- 
mer, as if at vacancy. 

“Tt is true,"’ said he, «that with the 
ball in my hand Mr. Mortimer has gone.” 
Then he exclaimed: «‘The ball is no 
longer clear. It is black, dense and dull 
and has the appearance of being a globe 
of pure carbon.”’ 

The scene lasted but half a moment, 
when Mortimer stepped up quietly and 
took back the ball, thrusting it in one of 
his pockets. The duke appeared to be 
under the influence of some great excite- 
ment. He advanced to Mortimer and had 
a low hurried word with him and then he 
returned to his seat in the hall where he 
sat down buried in a profound study. 
There was no demonstration or applause 
of any sort; but when Mortimer bowed 
and retired there was a low buzz of con- 
versation, showing that the last number 
of the programme had had the unusual 
success of becoming the prevailing topic 
of conversation in one of theleast curious 
circles in London. 

As we walked home about half past one 
in the morning, Lord Robert said to me: 

‘I think I have found out something 
that draws nearer to your disappearance 
syndicate. I will give you one surmise 
and that is that Mortimer Mortimer could 
possibly tell you where you could find 
James Musgrove.”’ 

When I arrived at our lodgings in Half- 
Moon street, I asked my friend if he did 
not think it was about time for him to ex- 
plain himself. His half-hint had sug- 
gested that he had some knowledge, or 
at least some suspicion, concerning the 
subject which was of so much interest 
to me. 

When we were once in our sitting- 
room, with the nearly dead fire restored 
toa blaze by judicious nursing, and our 
pipes lighted, I took up the subject of 
the evening’s entertainment, for the pur- 
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pose of drawing him out, if possible. But 
Lord Robert began to speak at once of 
Mortimer Mortimer. It appeared that he 
had heard of him for sometime. In the 
higher circles, where Mortimer was occa- 
sionally seen, it was faintly surmised 
that he was some great social reformer, 
the chief of some strong association, or at 
least a daring investigator of problems 
of unusual interest to mankind. 

‘‘Where the idea came,’’ said Lord 
Robert, ‘‘ that he was at the head of some 
great organization, I do not know. I 
have heard it several times, though no 
one has professed to know anything posi- 
tive. In Russia, several years ago, I 
joined a secret society. Its objects were, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, non- 
political. The chief aim of the society 
was to cultivate fraternal relations in the 
world; to eliminate, as far as possible, 
purely selfish interests from the relations 
of men—in other words, to teach and 
propagate the doctrine of Christ : to love 
one’s neighbor as one loves himself. All 
that there was to religion that had any 
value, the society held, was to be found in 
that principle. I am still a member of 
that society and know its methods, which 
are most commendable. 

‘«Soon after I joined I was called home 
by my father, and was given a civil ap- 
pointment in India. I was, however, an 
active member of the organization long 
enough to learn its signs and its language. 
I knew, also, that the society that received 
me was only an elementary one, and that 
somewhere in the world there was a great 
central society, presided over by a master 
who wielded a vast power and whose 
great abilities were concentrated upon the 
work of raising the standard of human 
achievements. It is a poor commentary 
upon our civilization that, with all our 
wealth and intelligence, we have not been 
more successful in eliminating poverty, 
destitution, and their consequent suffer- 
ing, from the world. It will not do to 
talk learnedly about the laws of nature, 
and the laws of supply and demand, in 
explanation of our defaults in this direc- 
tion. If the well-to-do, the strong and 
the powerful were really banded together 
in a true fraternal bond, then, when a 
weak brother fell in the race of life, he 
would find some encouraging hand to 
help him, and we should not have the 





















continual retrograding tendency of the 
poorer sections of humanity. 

‘‘Have you ever studied the faces of 
the crowds that come out of the poor 
quarters in the great cities of the world ? 
Have you not noticed the sullen sav- 
agery, the seeming brutishness of the 
number? It is in such quar- 
ters that the race becomes debased — 
through hideous surroundings, foul at- 
mosphere, criminal contiguity, and poor 
nourishment — until we have crimes of 
the most terrifying nature, and crim- 
inals so hideous in character as to create 
a shudder at their mere sight. These 
criminals can be charged entirely to the 
selfishness of men. It is too long a story 
to go over now, the plan and aims of the 
society ; but it is enough to summarize 
all by saying that it 
aimed to save the 
world toa newer and 
higher future by 
simply engaging the 
strong and healthy 
people in the world 
to unite in one asso- 
ciation for the pur- 
pose of giving wise 
and judicious aid to 
the weak. One feat- 
ure of its proposed 
work will give you a 
key to the practical 
nature of the re- 
forms sought to be 
accomplished by it.”’ 

‘‘What was that?” 

«The society first 
pledged every mem- 
ber, upon his sacred 
word of honor, to 
undertake the re- 
sponsibility of giv- 
ing a good education 
and support to some 
one destitute child, 
until it could reach 
the age of self-sus- 
taining. Bythis 
plan the society 
hoped in the end to 
do away with the 
necessity of charita- 
le institutions for 
children, where they 
can have no personal 
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attention and where they graduate later 
with the pauper-taint upon them. The 
society offered to substitute personal at- 
tention and a sense of responsibility for 
the individual child. It was not proposed 
that any member should adopt any child, 
nor that he should be given any particular 
child to look after. Each member was to 
make his own selection. The personal 
attention and interest were sought to be 
attained and held during the period of 
the up-bringing. 

«The giving of mere money, when it 
costs no self-denial, nor thought, was 
considered as nothing. Here members 
were not pledged beyond the care of one 
weak child. Each member solemnly cov- 
enanted to give to this particular child 
the best physical training, the most whole- 
some nourishment 
and the education 
best suited to his 
needs, up to the time 
of his becoming of 
age, when he was 
affiliated as a mem- 
ber of the society it- 
self. It was found 
that the cost of such 
education was trivial 
in comparison with 
the sums every day 
spent by well-to-do 
men upon mere ordi- 
nary pleasures, and 
that the money-tax 
involved was the 
least. It was hoped 
that, in time, the 
members would take 
pride in the selection 
and training of the 
waifs and strays of 
the world, as they do 
now in theirtraining 
of horses and dogs. 

‘It was held, fur- 
ther,’ continued 
Lord Robert, «that 
when the well-to-do 
in the world were 
united together to 
carry out such a 
plan, crime and pov- 
erty would be driven 
from the face of the 
earth ; for nearly all 
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misery and suffering in the world come 
from an untrained, underfed, misused 
childhood. To reform adults was no part 
of the work of the elementary society. 
Neither was a member confined in his 
duty to the education of one child. If 
he could show that he could take care 
of more than one, without injury to those 
immediately dependent upon him, he had, 
of course, that privilege. The more suc- 
cessful a member was in this high work, 
the more rapid his advancement. The suc- 
cessful up-bringing of one child entitled 
the member to advancement to member- 
ship in one of the inner societies. I am 
still a member of the elementary society, 
and, from what I know of its work, I am 
convinced that Mortimer Mortimer be- 
longs to the central organization, which 
is very limited in its membership and is 
made up only of men who have given up 
every other object in life, of a strictly sel- 
fish character, in order to have their whole 
time to work for the raising of the stand- 
ard of human character and achievement.”’ 
‘*Why do you connect such a man and 
such an organization with the character 
of such a man as James Musgrove?”’ 
‘It’s a mere surmise upon my part. 
The society I have mentioned is a very 
practical one. There is not a line con- 
cerning any formal religion in any of its 
writings. There is no impossible strain- 
ing after an assumed standard of an im- 
possible perfection. It is especially sought 
to interest those who have money and 
who have the command, therefore, of 
leisure. The experiment of this evening, 
suggested to me a possibility, although I 
would not venture to mention it outside of 
a confidential conversation with a trusted 
friend. Mind you, this is only a pos- 
sibility. It may be that the central so- 
ciety is massing a great sum of money, to 
be employed as the basis of this move- 
ment, and your idea of a syndicate some- 
how fits into my mind. You note that 
all who step out are well-to-do ; they are 
never accused of crime or ill-doing. They 
leave enough behind, so that no one suf- 
fers by their absence. They are nearly 
always men apparently absorbed in a 
mere selfish pursuit of gain. Now—’’ 
“Well?” 
“It may be that the central society 
from time to time marks a man of that 
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class, leads him to the fascinating border 

of some entrancing unknown, shields him 
when he steps out, then develops his sec- 
ond or third sub-consciousness, according 
to its nature, employs him, and thus 
gives the man that perfect contentment 
which is only found when engaged in 
work in accordance with one’s better 
nature, while his money, or a portion of 
it, is used for the work of the society. 
Musgrove may have come in contact with 
some member of the society when he lived 
in Paris. The society has only lately be- 
gun its work in America, which is, you 
know, the land of material development 
and bad manners, and the land in which 
selfishness rules.’’ 

««Come, that is hard on my country.” 

‘‘No. In what country were there, in 
the past, such great opportunities for the 
poor? You were free from the environ- 
ments of Europe ; but your history is like 
ours in the feudal days. It is one long 
story of seizure of wealth and property by 
the skillful and the bold, while your poor 
are now going to the wall with great 
rapidity. Tke slums of your great cities 
are even worse than the worst in Europe. 
Your material spirit, your greed for 
money, and your selfishness, show in 
everything—in the general indifference to 
art, in the general lack of manners, in 
the mad rush to see and be seen, and the 
subordination of your intellectual life to 
the most material one. You—’’ 

‘‘Oh, spare us! It is too late an hour to 
take up my country's defense. What you 
say, in one sense is literally true, so far 
as it reiates to a portion ; but you over- 
look all of the good which, I hope, is not 
in such a small minority as you would 
think. However, the fire is going out. 
Let us say good-night.”’ 

“Oh, by the way—I can’t breakfast 
with you in the morning, as I have an 
early engagement; but I will meet you 
at the Carlton club for our dinner. Before 
you go to bed, take one suggestion.”’ 

‘What is that?’’ 

‘‘Make the acquaintance of Mortimer 
Mortimer.”’ 

«* Thank you. 
morrow.”’ 

And what a morrow I had before me! 
No thought of it disturbed me as I calmly 
retired for the night. 


I will look him up to- 
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T the Opéra Comique they have brought out a new work, *‘ The Attack on the 
P 4 Mill”’ («1 Attaque du Moulin’’). The libretto is taken from one of Zola’s 
stories ; the music is by Mr. Bruneau. This event is not, in itself, very important, 
perhaps ; but, as it has proved the starting-point of a discussion that promises to last 
a long time, it may be worth our while to dwell on it a little. 

Mr. Bruneau is the composer of «‘ The Dream.’’ I do not know whether this work 
has been given in America. If not, do not ask for it. It is what is called here 
‘musique savante,’’ high-art music. You will not find in it a single air, not the 
merest bit of melody with beginning, middle and end. It is a continuous melopeeia, 
bristling with unexpected modulations and horrible discords. Consequently the self- 
styled connoisseurs, the fanatics of the new school, went into spasms of admiration 
over the work, and fine ladies nearly fainted with emotion in their boxes. 

1, who, in music, am one of the profane, and humbly acknowledge myself such, sat 
in silent disgust. This unbroken downpour of notes produced the usual effect of 
downpours, of which the proverb says, ‘‘ There is nothing so wearisome as rain.”’ 
A joker would have it that Mr. Bruneau had used, to compose his opera, one of those 
rubber syringes, filled with perfumed water, with which one sprinkles his face or his 
clothing ; only he had filled his with semi-quavers and turned it upon his music- 
paper ; the notes had fallen hap-hazard on the staff. 

The pretended dilettanti filled the hall for a dozen representations. When these 
were over, and the turn of the common people came, of the people who mean, how- 
ever unreasonable this may appear, to get their money’s worth of pleasure, they, 
with wonderful unanimity, decided to stay away. The director, who feared the at- 
tacks of the hierarchs of the new art, held out. He gave one evening ‘‘ Le Réve,”’ 
taking twelve hundred francs at the door, and the next night took in ten thousand 
frances with «: Le Pré aux Clercs,’’ +» de Dame Blanche,” or ««Carmen.’’ Still the un- 
compromising reformers kept shouting in chorus: ‘Don't you see that the public 
will have no more to do. with the old comic opera? They want ‘Le Réve,’ the con- 
tinuous phrase, the leit-motiv, and, above all, no arias, no duos, no trios. Bruneau 
is the man for us ; there is not, in his compositions, the shadow of a melody ; they 
are an unbroken succession of ear-splitting discords. Long live Bruneau !”’ 

I have not the honor of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Bruneau, but he seems to 
me to be a young man of great talent ; all who know him pronounce him such. ‘ Heis 
music impersonated,”’ said one of his friends tome. Evidently, though a musician, he 
is a man of sense, for he was shrewd enough to see that the public, the true public, 
the paying public, are not so greedy as some declared for the continuous phrase, since 
they refused to come and listen to it. He judged the time had come to make conces- 
sions. He gave up the use of his rubber sprinkler, and wrote «The Attack on the 
Mill.’’ 
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On the evening of the first representation, it was a curious study to watch the 
house. Fervent Wagnerians, who had set their hopes on Mr. Bruneau, were shocked 
and indignant, for in the new work there were actually melodies composed in the old 
fashion—that is, with a definite beginning and fixed end. There were not many, I 
acknowledge ; but there were enough to amount to a positive scandal. Near me sat 
a musical critic, who followed the representation on the printed score before him. He 
really flamed with indignation. I saw his red pencil fiercely drawn through every- 
thing that seemed to contain the semblance of an air. Once he actually lifted his 
arm to the chandelier, as if to take heaven to witness. There was, O horror! a duo, 
alove duo! I found this duo charming, I confess ; but for those gentlemen it was a 
monstrosity. ‘‘Purely conventional!’’ they exclaimed. ‘Do people in real life 
thus sing together?’’ May I venture to remind them that, in real life, people sing 
neither together nor alone. To express in song what one feels or thinks is conven- 
tional, and, from the moment conventionalism is admitted, it is no more ridiculous for 
two to sing together than for one to sing alone. There came a moment when I 
thought my brother critic would have an apoplectic fit. Just think, there were four 
actors on the scene, and, after having conversed in song, they began, carried away 
by the situation, to sing all together! It was actually a quatuor ! 

Abomination of abominations! Complete surrender of true principles! The 
author of ‘‘Le Réve”’ had turned traitor. He was only a miserable Philistine. They 
came near hurling at his face the most stinging of insults, and calling him a Herold 
or a Boieldieu. The next day the newspapers were full of references to the apostate, 
the Judas, the renegade. More than one critic shot at the culprit this terrible sarcasm : 
«««The Attack on the Mill’ is paying its way!’’ And I really think it would pay if 
there were more melodies in it. Mr. Bruneau has not put in enough of them to 
satisfy the lovers of the old comic opera. When he shakes off completely the yoke of 
the coterie that praised ‘‘ Le Réve,”’ he will capture the crowd, and his works will be 
played in America. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


taillé dans une nouvelle de M. Emile Zola, dont la musique était de M. Bruneau. LI,’ vénement n'a 
peut-€tre pas en soi beaucoup d'importance ; ce qui fait pourtant que cette premiére vaut qu’on s’y ar- 
réte, c'est qu'elle a été le point de départ d'une querelle qui n’est pas pres de finir. 

M. Bruneau est l’auteur du “‘Réve.’’ Je ne sais si l’on vous a monté “‘ Le Réve"’ en Amérique. Ne le de- 
mandez pas. C’est ce qu’on appelle de la musique savante, de la grande musique. I) ne s'y trouvait pas un 
air; pas un bout de phrase mélodique, qui efit un commencement, un milieu et un fin. C’était une mélopée 
continuelle toute hérissée de modulations imprévues et d’horribles dissonances. Aussi les connaisseurs, 
ou soi-disant tels, fanatiques de la nouvelle école, s’y étaient-ils pamés d’admiration ; les belles dames exta- 
siées faisaient les yeux blancs dans leurs loges. 

Moi, qui suis un profane en musique et qui l’avoue humblement, j'avalais ma langue. Cette pluie de notes 
qui tombaient sans interruption me faisait l’effet que font toutes les pluies, dont le proverbe dit qu'il n'y a 
rien d’ennuyeux comme elles. Un mauvais plaisant nous avait conté que M. Bruneau s’était servi pour com- 
poser sa partition d'une de ces boules en caoutchouc, toutes pleines d’eau parfumée, que l’on presse afin d’en 

aire jaillir des milliers de gouttes dont on asperge son visage ou ses habits. I] avait ainsi de son caoutchouc, 
rempli de doubles croches, aspergé son papier A musique. Elles étaient tombées, comme elles avaient pu, a 
l’'aventure, sur les portées. Le public des prétendus dilettantes ne peut guére fournir qu’une douzaine de 
salles. Quand il fut épuisé, quand vint le tour des bonnes gens qui apportent leurs six francs avec l'idée, sau- 
grenue peut-étre, mais bien arrétée, d’avoir du plaisir pour leur argent, ils prirent le parti de la fuite avec 
un merveilleux ensemble. Le directeurde l’'Opéra Comique tenait bon, pour ne pas tre conspué dans la 
presse par les pontifes de l'art nouveau. I donnait un jour “Le Réve,’’ avec douze cent francs de recette, 
et le lendemain il en faisait six mille avec “Le Pré aux Clercs,"’ ‘‘ La Dame Blanche" ou ** Carmen.” 

Et le clan des intransigeants farouches ne continuait pas moins de s’écrier en choeur : ; 

—Vous le voyez bien! Le public ne veut plus du vieil opéra comique. C’est “Le Réve”’ qu'il demande. et 
la phrase continue, et le /e7t-motive, et surtout pas d’ariettes, pas de duos, pas de trios! Tout ¢a, c'est le vieux 
jeu; il n’en faut plus! A la bonne heure, Bruneau! Il n’y a pas ombre de mélodie dans sa partition ; c’est 
une suite de dissonances qui déchirent les oreilles. Vive Bruneau ! 

Je n'ai pas l’honneur de connaitre personnellement M. Bruneau. Mais il parait que c'est réellement un 
jeune homme de grand talent ; tout cenx qui l’ont pratiqué affirment qu'il est admirablement doué. 

—C’est la musique en personne, me disait un de ses amis. ; : ‘ 

Il faut croire qu'il a du bon sens, quoique musicien ; car il eut celui de se dire que le public, le vrai public, 
celui qui paie, n'était peut-€tre pas si friand qu’on voulait bien le dire de Ja phrase continue, puisqu’il ne 
venait pas l’entendre. Tl jugea que le temps était venu de faire des concessions. Il renonga a l'emploi du 
caoutchone, et il écrivit ‘‘L’Attaque du Moulin.” La salle de l'Opéra Comique était bien curieuse a observer 
le soir de la premiére représentation. . 

Les Wagneriens fervents, qui avaient mis tant et de si belles espérances sur la téte de M. Bruneau, étaient 
tous indignés ou désolés. Songez que dans l’ceuvre nouvelle il y avait des mélodies coupées a l’'ancienne 
mode, c’est a dire qui, ayant un commencement déterm:né, avaient aussi une fin précise. ; 

Oh! il n’y en avait pas beaucoup de cette sorte; mais, enfin, il y en avait quelques unes, et c’était 1a, 
comme vous le pensez bien, un scandale insupportable. J’avais 4 c6été de moi un critique musical qui 
suivait la représentation sur la partition imprimée ; il flamboyait d’indignation. Je le voyais qui sabrait 
argeusement d'un crayon rouge les morceaux of semblait poindre une velléité d’air. 


() N nous a donné a l'Opéra Comique un nouvel ouvrage, “ L’Attaque du Moulin,” dont le livrait avait été 
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A un moment il leva les bras au lustre, comme pour prendre le ciel A témoin. C'est qu'il y avait—O com- 
ble d’horreur !—un duo, un vrai duo, un duo d’amour! Je vous avoue que moi je j'ai trouvé charmant, ce 
duo, Mais un duo, pour ces messieurs, c’est une monstrosité. 

—C’est de la convention, s’écrient-ils. Est-ce que dans la vie on chante comme cela ensemble ? 

Je leur ferai doucement remarquer gue dans la vie on ne chante ni ensemble ni tout seul. Exprimer en 
chantant ce que l’on pense ou ce que l'on sent, c’est une convention, et du moment que cette convention est 
admise, il n’y a pas plus de ridicule 4 chanter deux 4 la fois qu’a chanter tout seul. 

Un moment vint ot je crus que mon confrére en critique aurait un coup de sang. Imaginez qu‘ils étaient 
quatre sur la scéne et qu’aprés avoir échangé des propos en musique, ils se mirent, emportés par la situa- 
tion, A chanter tous les quatre ensemble. C’était un quatuor ! 

C’était un quatuor! Abomination de la désolation! Horrible déroute des vrais principes! L’auteur du 
Réve avait trahi. Il n’était plus qu’un misérable philistin ; pour un peu on lui aurait lancé & la face la plus 
cruelle des injures, on l’aurait traité d’ Herold ou de Boieldieu. 

Et le lendemain dans les journaux ce fut un déchainement contre l’apostat, le faux-frére, le rénégat! De 
quel air d’arrogant dédain les critiques assermentés ont laissé tomber de leur plume ce terrible sarcasme : 
* L’Attaque du Moulin”’ tera de l’argent. 

Je crois bien, moi aussi, qu’il en ferait, s’il y avait encore un peu plus de mélodies. M. Bruneau n’en a 
peut-€tre pas encore assez mis au gré des amateurs du vieil opéra comique. Quand il aura complétement 
secoué les préjugés de la petite chapelle od fut encensé ‘* Le Réve,’’ il empaumera la foule ; il ira jusqu’en 
Amérique. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
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HIS is the age of the triumph of children. Having invaded social life, and ob- 
tained a secure foothold in that once forbidden land, they are now beginning to 
claim all literature for their own. They are playing a prominent part, not only in 
nursery lore and school-room fiction,—where they have always been the proper dra- 
matis personze—but in those volumes which are presumably written for the amuse- 
ment and edification of adults. Mrs. Deland gives to the world an exhaustive study 
of a morbid little girl, and pitilessly analyzes all her thoughts and emotions. Sir 
Richard Burton, who was neither analytic nor emotional, begins his biographical 
memoirs with the vague recollections of early infancy ; with the impressive and 
authentic incident of his having been brought down after dinner at Barham House 
‘«to eat white currants, seated on the knee of a tall man with yellow hair and blue 
eyes,’’ which tall man, it is subsequently explained to us, was his maternal grand- 
father. Sarah Grand fills up a hundred pages or so of her last novel with a zealous 
and detailed account of two—happily—impossible children. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
tells us in a good-sized and very prettily illustrated book, ««The One I Knew the Best 
of All,’’ everything that she can remember of her childhood, from her third year to 
the memorable day when her first story was accepted by an obliging and discrimi- 
nating editor. 

No one could be more conscientious in her reminiscences than is Mrs. Burnett. 
She amplifies most things ; she leaves out nothing. There is a minute record of her 
sensations when asked, at the age of three, if she thought Eleanor a pretty name. 
She did not think it a pretty name, as it happened, so looked « with yearning eyes ’”’ 
at the visitor, and faltered out ‘‘a pathetic compromise,”’ to the effect that it was less 
pretty than Edith. She suffered the remorse of ‘‘ an infant Eugene Aram,’’ at hav- 
ing once bought a half-penny cake on credit at a cake stall. She spelled out her Tes- 
tament at her grandmother’s knee, and played with her dolls, and went to see her 
little dead school-mates, and wrote stories at a tender age, and felt a «strange, silent, 
uncontrollable rage’’ when she lighted on foolish, worthless books ; and was evi- 
dently a very well-informed, well-behaved, and—if we may trust the pictures—very 
well-dressed little girl. Readers, with little girls of their own, will be disposed to 
envy her fortunate mamma. 
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And now that we have been sufficiently enlightened on the subject of childhood— 
for there really seems nothing left for us to learn—it is a pity that some truly popu- 
lar writer cannot recall for our edification the emotions and experiences of babyhood. 
Mark Twain, it may be remembered, did once essay this task ; but his painful and 
graceless flippancy unfits him for such serious studies. If the baby whom Shelley 
snatched from its anxious mother and held in deadly peril over the side of the bridge 
while he questioned it vainly about its mysterious past, could only have related this 
incident and described his sensations, how pleased we should have been to listen. 
The depressing thing about most biographies of tender youth is that they have 
nothing to tell. AGNES REPPLIER. 
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7 HE prophets who foresaw the speedy fall of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome have been 
badly inspired. He has displayed unexpected powers of organization, found- 

ing first a magazine and now a weekly paper, in either of which some of his former 
disparagers are ready enough to write. But he has also circumvented his critics by 
the more legitimate method of writing better. Both of his new books are landmarks 
in his progress. In ‘‘John Ingerfield and Other Stories’’ he shows himself an artist 
in the conte ; in «« Novel Notes’’ he maintains and improves his position all round. 
The most striking revelation of his later work, and one that proves him a true humor- 
ist, is his penchant for the morbid. Dickens himself was no fonder of murders and 
maniacs that our comic laureate of the Thames. As a jester Jerome is easily imi- 
tated ; but then he is easily first of his imitators. Given for example the incident of 
the beetle-poisoning, it is impossible to tell it better than Jerome has done. Here, as 
throughout, he bristles with felicitous phrases, and the elaboration is not too extrav- 
agant. Ofcourse, in concentrating himself upon such petty domestic details, Jerome 
plays into the hands of the superior person, who may not unreasonably refuse, in our 
time of thought and travail, to concern himself with the humors of the kitchen. The 
naiveté of Mr. Jerome’s interests, in our old and weary century, after Lucian and 
Rabelais and Swift, after Cervantes and Heine, is, indeed, astonishing. There is 
something audacious in his attempt to tickle our melancholy midriff with cat-and-dog 
stories. It is to this homely humor, perhaps even to his stray lapses of taste, that 
he owes his marvellous popularity, and the case against him may perhaps be summed 
up in the statement, that by force of his worst qualities he has achieved a success 
beyond the merit of his best. That is a not uncommon experience in literature, and 
it drives the superior persons to the other extreme, as in the case of Longfellow. 
They forget that homeliness is also sanity ; that art which goes home to the popular 
breast will survive the stilted, the bizarre, the high-falutin’, and the rococo ; that a 
street sketch by Phil May is worth a hundred pretentious allegories by second-rate 
apostles of the good and the beautiful. Burns’ love songs are fresh as the «red, 
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red rose, that’s newly sprung in June,’’ while the dust of the fourpenny box lies thick 
on elaborate polysyllabled sonnets, which soulful poets have written on their mis- 
tress’s eyebrows, splitting the hairs with fine discriminatory tropes. De Morgan said 
that if you ask the man in the street whether a platyclyptic coefficient is positive or 
negative, he will decide for one or t’other. Of the superior person it may be said 
that his platyclyptic coefficients are so very positive or so very negative. Blessed 
are they whose platyclyptic coefficients are thus determinate. For my part, I am 
moved by Longfellow as frequently as by Rossetti, and I cannot forget that if he wrote 
the «‘ Psalm of Life’’ he also wrote of 


“The Spanish sailors, with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea.” 


Even so the man, who has been called (by an old chum gone superior) a literary 
’Arry, and who is as little an ’Arry as he is an Aristophanes, has given us such 
things as this in his latest work : «« What a man writes in books are the thoughts 
that he wishes to be thought to think.’’ ‘«In the perpetual warfare between Human- 
ity and Nature, the poor stand always in the van. They die in the ditches, and we 
march over their bodies with the flags flying and the drums playing.’’ « Our virtues 
are taught to us as a branch of deportment ; our vices are the recognized vices of our 
reign and set. Our religion hangs ready-made beside our cradle, to be buttoned on 
us by loving hands. Our tastes we acquire with difficulty ; our sentiments we learn 
by rote.’’ ‘One would think, to listen to the high priests of culture, that man was 
made for literature, not literature for man.’’ Is there not insight in all this—the 
insight of sanity? How delightful is his skit on fashionable charity ! How good 
the description of a bored, superior person ‘‘ for exercise he yawned.”’ 

The fact is, that Jerome has been as unjust to himself as any of his critics. The 
man has his limitations, but—I speak from intimate knowledge—he is deeper than any 
of his books. He sees life much more steadily and much more whole than many a 
university prig, befogged by books, who gabbles about Leopardi and Botticelli. He 
is a fellow of infinite pains, is still of the young men who dream dreams, and is feel- 
ing his way toward less conventional work. A pseudonymous novelette, ‘‘ Weeds,’’ 
was a delicate study of an indelicate subject, and he has now a novel on the stocks. 
He has yet to prove his creative gifts, but I am convinced that when he applies his 
approved reflective powers and his humorous observation of life to a higher range of 
subjects, he will convert even his critics into readers. May this novel of his not be 
published in the city he has described so poetically—‘‘ The City of the Things Men 
Meant to Do.’’ I, ZANGWILL. 
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va ‘ih Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott’? (Douglas) are infinitely the most 

interesting volumes of the month, to the present critic. Mr. Douglas, the 
and publisher, has ranged through the twenty-eight massive tomes of cor- 
respondence in the antechamber of the chapel at Abbotsford. These tomes contain 
letters to his brother, who has industriously pasted in the epistles of some out of his 
man bores. Mr. Douglas has also had access to Lady Napier and Ettrick’s collec- 
ion of letters from Scott to Lady Aberwin ; he publishes many from the witty Lady 
Louisa Stuart, many to Mrs. Hughes, the grandmother of “Tom Brown,” many 
‘rom and to Lockhart. The dates range fro: Scott's betrothal to the composition 
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of «« Bonny Dundee,”’ after his financial ruin. The topics are literature, of course, 
the Quarterly Review (an interesting series of letters to Jeffrey and Giffard), anti 

quarianism, politics, society. Wesee his books in their inception ; we read the ex 

cellent criticisms of Lady Louisa, the remarks of Mr. Merritt (who was also in the 
secret) ; we see Scott half unveiling the mystery to Lady Aberwin ; we find him ad- 
vising Lockhart wisely in the unlucky affair of the Christie duel ; we find him in 

viting Charles Lamb to Abbotsford ; we meet the Ettrick shepherd, always so charac 
teristic ; we note Scott’s sagacity in letters to his own sons, and his adopted son ; 
we meet rare snatches of lost or half-forgotten old songs and ballads, and, if an affec 

tion for the best of great men and the greatest of good men could be increased, it 
would be increased by this rich and admirably edited correspondence. Many of the 
letters were already familiar to myself in manuscript, and I am glad to find that, in a 
rather hurried scrutiny, I seem to have missed little that bore on the novels. Mr. 
Douglas, I think, might have printed the letters from Shelley to Scott, on « Franken- 
stein,’’ and perhaps some domestic epistles might have been omitted, as rather dull, 
for Scott did not think it a duty to sparkle whenever he touched a pen. 

Next to these letters, the best new book is probably Miss Cartwright’s «* Madame’”’ 
(Seeley), a biography of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles 1. From 
Henrietta, from Madame, descend the nearest legitimist heirs of the English crown ; 
as early as 1749 the House of Sardinia had an eye on their very remote chances in 
England, as Prince Charles had already announced his intention « not to beget royal 
beggars.’’ Madame, after Mary Stuart, was the most beautiful, bewitching and in- 
tellectually eminent of the Stuart ladies. Miss Cartwright is, to her faults, as blind 
as justice permits. The heroine is immortal in Moliére’s dedications, in Bossuet’s 
funeral oration, in ‘‘ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne,’’ and in the Memoirs of Madame de 
Motteville. The new biography contains nearly a hundred characteristic and humorous 
letters of Charles 11., never before published in English. By the way, in one of Scott's 
letters, he says that the Duke of Wellington thought James 1. the most lucid of all 
military writers. Lord Wolseley also admits that James’s is the most distinct and 
accurate account of the battle of Sedgemoor. It is seldom that King James receives 
such compliments. 

Among novels, there are two not remarkable for probability of incident. One is 
Mr. Haggard’s «‘Montezuma’s Daughter’’ (Longmans); the other, Mr. Marion 
Crawford's «Marion Darche’’ (Macmillan). But the wildest incidents in ‘« Monte- 
zuma’s Daughter’’ are historical facts, derived from Sahagun, Diaz, and Prescott ; 
indeed, Mr. Haggard omits the strangest Montezuma story of all, given by Acosta. 
In Mr. Crawford's tale we read of a condemned prisoner in New York, who is permit- 
ted, after the verdict, to visit his own house, whence he makes his escape. Is this a 
common license in American criminal procedure? Perhaps it is historical, like the 
resurrection of the Aztec princess, but it seems an unlikely incident, to a ‘ poor 
islander."’ 

Dr. Wright’s «‘Brontes in Ireland’’ (Hodder & Stoughton) is not very distinctly 
arranged, as a narrative, and perhaps the central event owes something to the Bronte 
imagination ; but the book is full of interest, pictures, and adventure. We still do 
not know the origin of that astonishing family, but on Charlotte’s immediate ancestry 
a lurid light is now thrown. 

The choice of Mr. Caird, of Glasgow, as Master of Balliol, seems perfectly satis- 
factory. Mr. Caird was a most distinguished student, a Hebrew as well as a classical 
scholar ; his Gifford lectures at St. Andrews are greatly admired, and his Hegelianism 
continues the Balliol tradition. All who know him respect his admirable character, 
his distinguished honor, kindness, tolerance, and common sense. 

I am not quite certain which of many Protheros is the new editor of the Quarterly 
Review; but, if it is Mr. Prothero of All-Souls, he is, indeed, as Shakspeare says, 
‘a good neighbour and a very good bowler,’’ and one whose relations with his con- 
tributors are certain to be friendly. He also was a Balliol man, as an undergraduate, 
and is known for historical studies. It is said that there was a large field of candi- 
dates. 
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In a recent number, I meant to speak of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. His name was 
printed as «« Mr. Thomas Dick Fander,’* or something equally unrecognizable. The 
real man, a correspondent of Scott’s, wrote «‘ The Wolf of Badenoch,’’ «* The Moray 
Floods,’’ «« The Rivers of Scotland,’’ and other works still interesting. 

ANDREW LANG. 





FREE ART. 











NCOURAGED by the wide-spread gayety which attended its shot last winter at 

a free theater, this generous city of New York now has in contemplation a plan 

for adding handsomely to the common stock of harmless pleasures by instituting a 

cognate free exhibition of works of art: that is to say, an exhibition to which any- 

one will be free to send pictures or statues with the certainty not only that these ob- 

jects will be accepted, but that (if the wall-space and floor-space hold out) they will 
be exposed publicly to the wondering gaze of mankind. 

The machinery by which this interesting phase of artistic development is to be 
hoisted into position and set a-going is a ‘‘ Society of Independents :’’ which avows 
in set terms its belief that «: the time has come when juries and awards are anachro- 
nisms in art,’’ and which logically declares its purpose to be «‘ the suppression of 
juries and recompenses and the free presentation of works to the public.’’ Under 
these terms, presumably, only the size of the gallery will limit the size of the exhi- 
bition ; and the hanging, if consistency is to be preserved, will be by lot. In other 
words, impartial physical limitations will be substituted for intellectual limitations 
liable to partiality ; and the possible favoritism of hanging - committees will be 
eliminated by recourse to the unprejudiced workings of the law of chance. 

It is obvious that the realization of this project must be attended by entertaining 
results. Even art exhibitions regulated by anachronistic juries usually have their 
gently amusing features—though the equally anachronistic hanging-committees are 
apt to tuck them away into shady corners or to hoist them well toward the sky ; but 
such-like unobtrusive pleasantries would sink into insignificance in comparison with 
an exhibition largely composed of polychromatic impossibilities ranged frankly upon 
the line. Indeed, even the kindliest of mortals cannot contemplate without a smile 
the mere suggestion of such prodigies of artlessness as assuredly would be assembled 
under these extraordinary terms. 

And yet, while the proposed exhibition thus presents a side so keenly ludicrous, 
its essential element really is pathos: for it is an embodiment of that forlornly cheer- 
ing conviction, to which those of us who work in one way or another in the domain 
of art especially are subject, that our failures are due to lack of public appreciation 
and not to our own inherent faults. But most of us, unfortunately—as we get older 
and sadder and a little wiser—come to a sufficient knowledge of ourselves to know 
that this conviction will not stand honest scrutiny, to admit that few Miltons nowa- 
days are refused a hearing and to believe that those of our brethren of the brush who 
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protest against the cold shoulder that the world is showing them must have much in 
common with the most loudly protestant painter of them all—poor old Ben Haydon, 
over whose pathetic laudations of his aggressive monstrosities one does not know 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

It is because the proposed exhibition of the Society of Independents, should it ever 
be given, surely would but emphasize these cheerless facts that the whole project 
seems to me less humorous than sad. Indeed, such an exhibition would lead directly 
to hysterics : so strong in any person of even ordinarily kindly instincts and even the 
smallest sense of the ridiculous would be the desire to laugh over the collection of 
crack-brained and skilless work that surely would come together under the proposed 
terms ; and at the same time so strong would be the impulse to weep over the regiment 
of fruitless lives which necessarily would exist in the background of such a show. 
THOMAS A. JANVIER. 
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AS *D vessels were first used at the memorable siege of Gibraltar in 1782. 

These were iron-protected, floating batteries and were due to the French engi- 
neer D’Arcon. The next use of iron-protection was also by the French, three iron- 
clad war-vessels being built by them in 1855 in anticipation of an attack on the Rus- 
sian naval station at Cronstadt. These vessels were afterwards transferred to the 
Black sea and did excellent service at the bombardment of Kinburn in October of 
that year. In the same year England also built several iron-clad vessels. These 
early iron-clads did not possess satisfactory sea-going power and were designated 
floating batteries. The French vessels had four and one-half inches of iron armor 
with seventeen inches of oak backing. They saw no service after the Crimea. In 
1858 the French commenced several iron-clad frigates, the first to be built. The 
armor was five inches thick and covered the entire hull. During the next three 
years England and France projected and built numerous iron-clads. 

In 1862, Ericsson completed the Monitor, which was by far the most formidable 
war-vessel then afloat. It was likewise a new type, and from its dramatic encounter 
with the Merrimac, dates a new era in the building of war-ships. While the ships 
were putting on armor, guns were increasing in power, and this in turn compelled 
the ships to thicken their coats of mail. The maximum thickness was reached in 
the English ship, Inflexible ; the Italian, Duilio ; and French, Admiral Baudin. The 
first was belted with twenty-four inches of iron armor, and the other two with twen- 
ty-one and a half inches each. While this immense thickness was necessary to pre- 
vent penetration by the improved guns and projectiles, a ship could not well carry a 
complete coat of such armor, so the protection was limited to the more vital parts. 

To show the nature of the assaults that such armor might have to withstand we 
refer to some gun-experiments. In 1882, in England, a 9.2-inch projectile was fired 
and went through sixteen inches of wrought iron and penetrated eight inches into 
another plate which stood behind. At Shoeburyness, a 13.5-inch projectile weigh- 
ing 1120 pounds, was fired from a 63-ton gun, and passed through an 18-inch com- 
pound plate (iron and steel), six inches of wrought iron, then twenty feet of oak 
backing and twelve inches more of iron, making a total of thirty-six inches of steel 
and iron and twenty feet of oak backing. At the same place, a 6-inch projectile was 
twice fired and passed each time through a g-inch iron plate ; it was so little injured 
that it was fired a third time against a harder plate, when it broke up. 

Prior to 1876 all armored vessels were covered with iron. Since that time many 
have received steel or steel and iron together. At the present time the tendency is to 
use only steel. In the past few years a great improvement has been made in the re- 
sisting power of armor plates. The American Harvey-Nickel-steel plate tested at 
Annapolis in 1892, withstood, without serious injury, tests far more severe than any 


previous plate had endured. The same result was attained with the foreign Tressider 
plate. Just at present it seems that the armor of vessels may in future be much re- 
duced in thickness and still offer greater protection than do any that ships now carry. 
By further advances in ordnance armor plates may again succumb and it cannot be 


ssumed that the contest for supremacy is as yet decided though the plates are now 
somewhat ahead. S. E. TILLMAN, COLONEL U.S.A, 
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AUTOMATIC 






TYPE- 






SETTING. 


i? was the rivalry in serving up the very latest news that, about the middle of 

the present century, brought into existence the devices by which paper, drawn 
from continuous rolls, was automatically severed into suitable sheets printed on both 
sides from cylindrical stereotypes and delivered in properly folded condition at the 
other end of a single machine. It is only in the present decade that the work of 
‘composition ’’ or setting of the type-matter itself has been brought up to the same 
high grade of speed and accuracy by the lately perfected art of automatic type-setting. 

The type-compositor’s machines now before the public fall mainly under two gen- 
eral heads or groups, namely, those which operate upon suitably constructed movable 
types and those in which the «‘ matter’’ is cast de novo line by line at each composition 
in mold-beds composed of assembled matrices. Both classes of machines are operated 
by depressing ‘‘ keys’”’ like those of a type-writer and both equally dispense wholly 
with the necessity of direct manipulation, either for composition or for distribution, 
and thus avoid a serious source of error. This radical and important change is 
secured by highly ingenious devices, bearing some resemblance to the wards in a 
lock, by which the types in one class and the matrices in the other class are auto- 
matically returned to their proper receptacles in readiness for the next ‘‘job.’’ Even 
the seemingly difficult work of so-called «justification ’’ is automatic, for the spac- 
ing-quads—having been brought into position by depressing their appropriate keys— 
are so constructed as to be capable of such simultaneous distension as to cause the 
matter to completely and equably fill the line. So much is the operation like that of 
type-writing that an expert type-writer very soon becomes a good and rapid compos- 
itor, the operator having merely to depress the proper keys, and, for the rest, the 
machine itself does the thinking and ‘‘sets’’ the characters with unerring precision. 

The type-setting machine would seem to be the crowning work of the long and 
eventful train of improvements in the ancient art of recorded speech. 

GEORGE H. KNIGHT. 
* * * 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FOOT. 


GREAT deal has been written in the newspapers during the last two months 

for and against the American game of foot-ball. Its warmest exponents con- 

tend, with much justice, that there is no game which affords anything like the disci- 
pline which foot-ball does in the way of cultivating all the muscles of the body, in 
engendering courage, endurance and equanimity of spirit under provocation. Its 
enemies picture it as the most brutal and degrading of our modern sports, to be 
placed in the same category with bull fights and the prize ring; they contend that it 
is dangerous to life and limb; that it has degenerated from foot-ball into a hand-to- 
hand fight, in which the pig-skin is simply the label to show which man is to be 
knocked down, and, for all the value it has as a da/l/, it might just as well bea pound 
of candy or a Japanese doll. 
The true estimate of the game lies somewhere between these two extremes. I 
should be sorry to see this pastime disappear from the list of our American school and 
college sports ; but, unless something is done before another season to eliminate 
the dangerous elements, as well as other evils which have crept in, the sport 
is doomed to extinction within three years. I should like to see it made a game in 
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which every school boy could participate with pleasure and profit, for no game has 
ever yet been invented which is capable of doing so much for strengthening the 
lungs, toughening the sinews, and developing a spirit of manly courage in the player. 

For these reasons I have some suggestions to make in the way of altering the rules 
which experience has shown, will go a long way toward accomplishing the desired 
results. 

In the first place, two periods of forty-five minutes each, make too long a game 
even for experienced and trained college men, and two innings are not nearly as 
good as four, nor nearly as fair; especially if the game be started on an afternoon 
when the wind is blowing with great velocity, as was true of the recent game be- 
tween Harvard and Yale at Springfield, where the advantage of having the wind on 
one side during the first half, vanishes as the wind goes down on the second half. 
I would suggest four innings of twenty minutes each for college games, and not 
over fifteen minutes each for any school games, with intervals of five minutes for rest. 

2d. I would prohibit the practice of securing coachers from a distance at great 
expenditure of time and money to prepare the college elevens for their great annual 
battles, as it savors too much of professionalism and makes the contests not so 
much between the colleges as between the respective sets of coachers. 

3d. The greatest danger of injury in the game arises from the piling up of the 
entire eleven men upon the prostrate form of a runner on the opposite side who has 
been tackled and thrown. All this risk can be eliminated from the game by altering 
the rules so that when a man is tackled and definitely thrown, the referee shall blow 
his whistle as a signal that the ball is ««down,”’ after which; every man who throws 
himself upon the player with the ball, shall penalize his side by the loss of five yards. 

4th. A large part of the exhaustion arising from the game is caused by the jost- 
ling of the men when lined up for play, each endeavoring to wear his opponent out, 
all of which foolery is to no purpose, either as regards the science or the pleasure of 
the game. Alter the rules so that when the ball is put in play a man shall be off- 
side (and therefore subject his eleven to the loss of five yards of distance) if he so 
much as touches the man opposite him ; in other words, there should be a space be- 
tween the lines of players of two or three inches, so that the umpire can see dis- 
tinctly between the lines until the ball is to be put into play. This would increase 
the scientific features of the game and render it more easily understood by the aver- 
age spectator. 

5th. All the mass plays, known as « flying wedges,’’ should be eliminated from 
the game unless the number of men on a side be reduced from eleven to nine; and in 
any event, the danger of injury will remain far greater than the advantages to be 
gained from this system of play. 

6th. Far too much importance is now given to the securing of a touch-down, and 
too little to the kicking of a goal. The severest, and, therefore, the most dangerous 
part of the play, and the one in which brute force tells most, is when the ball is near 
the goal line, and every possible effort is used to push it over for the touch-down. 
This counts four points, while the goal subsequently kicked counts but two. I 
would make the touch-down count two, and a goal, kicked after a touch-down, also 
two; but to make it more of a foot-ball game, to increase the cultivation of individ- 
ual skill, and to make it, as it would be, far more interesting to the spectator, I 
would allow four points for a goal from the field, and permit any player to whom the 
ball may have been passed, on anyone who may be running with the ball (no matter 
how it come into his possession), to make a try for a goal from any point in the field, 
ind not require that the kick should be a drop kick—that is, that the ball should 
touch the ground before the foot strikes it. This would make it possible for a 

iker eleven to score frequently against a stronger, and would give scope for the 
successful play of individuals in weaker teams whose efforts now are simply useless. 

the scoring should thus become too rapid, the amount of skill required to kick a 

il could be increased by placing a second bar across the upright posts, to be at 

ist twenty feet from the ground, so that the ball would have to be kicked through 
the opening to score a goal, 
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7th. As the game is now played, allowing a side to retain the ball if five yards are 
made in four «‘downs,’’ an eleven which happens to be ten per cent. stronger than 
another, utterly outclasses it, for the reason that, when the ball is once in its posses 
sion it is simply impossible to wrest it away until a touch-down is secured. An ex 
tremely valuable improvement to the game can, therefore, be readily obtained, and 
the element of poor judgment on the part of the referee eliminated (there are not 
twenty really good referees or umpires of the game of foot-ball in America today) by 
permitting the side which has the ball to make only two downs between any two 
consecutive white lines. This would add interest at once to the game by causing 
the ball to change sides with much greater frequency. There would be no longer 
any question of poor judgment as to distance, because every foot-ball field is marked 
off with white lines five yards apart ; and it would be perfectly clear, not only to any 
referee, but to any spectator, at what juncture the ball should properly be delivered 
from one side to the other ; for, having crossed one white line, the ball must be lost 
after two downs, unless it be carried beyond another. This would once more be a 
gain in the interest of the weaker team, and in all true sport such are the changes 
which are most welcome. 

8th. The rule against «slugging ’’ or rough play, should be rigidly enforced by 
the umpire (possibly it will require two umpires, one for each side, to accomplish 
this) and a player who indulges in this sort of brutality ought to be instantly dis 
qualified and sent from the field, and the substitute who takes his place should not 
be allowed to play in the same position. This would be such a handicap to the of 
fending team, while not diminishing the number of its players, as eventually to 
eliminate rough play, at any rate after the first few experiences. 

It seems to me that the college authorities have failed in their duty in the best in 
terests of this splendid game, in permitting the elevens to practice in vacations—an 
other course which smacks of professionalism, in exempting the players from any 
real college work during the foot-ball season, and in allowing great numbers of 
coachers—paid, or not paid, to be called in from a distance. All this tends to givean 
abnormal importance to the contests of rival colleges which is pernicious and demor 
alizing for a hundred reasons. Speaking from the standpoint of the schools, whose 
spirit and course are so sensitive to the example set by the colleges, I prophesy with 
sorrow, that unless action is taken, and that quickly, to regulate and improve the 
game along some such lines as suggested above, the game is doomed, and will 
shortly be forbidden by the authorities, as in the old days at Harvard in the sixties, 
when we met in response to the dictum of the faculty, and in sad procession filed to 
the «« Delta’’ and buried the old, round, rubber ball once and for all. 

JOHN S. WHITE. 
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‘T“HE effect of low temperature upon the physical properties of matter is very 

striking. For instance, it is found that the vigor of chemical action decreases 
and the elements apparently lose their ability to combine as their temperature is 
lowered. Thus phosphorus and oxygen, which so energetically combine at ordinary 
temperatures, become more and more chemically inert as their temperature 1s de- 
creased, until at 200° below the freezing point of water they appear to be unable to 
unite. This may be otherwise stated by saving that in the absence of heat there is 
no chemical affinity. Now, heat is known to consist in the internal vibratory motion 
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of atoms and molecules of matter, so it appears that in the absence of such vibratory 
motions there is no possibility of chemical action. On the other hand, as the tem- 
perature falls the magnetic and electrical qualities of some, or all of the elements, is 
exalted in a proportional way. Thus, oxygen, which is feebly magnetic at ordinary 
temperature, becomes strongly magnetic at—2o00°, and when liquefied, as it easily may 
be at such low temperature, it behaves like iron to a magnet and will adhere strongly 
to its poles. At ordinary temperatures copper is six times better a conductor of elec- 
tricity than iron, but the conductivity of each is increased by cold. Copper is ten 
times better as a conductor of electricity at—100° than it is at the freezing point of 
water, and the conductivity of iron increases at a still greater rate until iron becomes 
as good as copper. It has been proposed to inclose electric conductors in pipes to be 
kept very cold by some of the well-known processes for extracting heat such as are 
in common use for ice production, as the amount of copper needed would be less as the 
temperature was less. It may be some time before this plan be carried out, but that 
it is possible to thus reduce the cost of electrical conductivity by running an engine 
to produce cold is certain, and it will be done when the cost of copper becomes com- 
mercially comparable with the cost of running an engine for such a purpose. 

Experiment seems to indicate that all the metals are thus affected by cold, and that 
at absolute zero their electrical conductivity becomes infinite, or, as it is more gener- 
ally stated, the electrical resistance of metals becomes zero. The other properties of 
substances are also profoundly changed so as to be radically different from what they 
are under ordinary conditions, cohesion, tensile strength, malleability, etc., become 
less and less, so it seems altogether probable that the qualities and states of matter 
so familiar to us as solids, liquids and gases depend absolutely upon temperature 
and that at absolute zero there would be neither solid, nor liquid, nor gas, and that 
electrical and magnetic qualities would be at a maximum. 

This opens up a great field for speculation as to the nature of matter itself, when 
most of what we call its properties may be emptied out of it by simply reducing its 


vibratory motion. A. E. DoLBEAR. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW DUDLEY OBSERVATORY AT ALBANY. 


— OME of our older readers probably remember the brilliant inauguration of the 
. Dudley observatory in 1856, when Edward Everett delivered his now classical 
oration upon ‘‘The Uses of Astronomy,’’ before a great audience containing all 
the scientific magnates of the country. At that time the observatories at Cam- 
bridge and Washington were the only ones in the United States engaged in serious 
work, and great things were expected of the new institution; hopes realized only 
in part, for various reasons, chiefly insufficient funds and an unfortunate location. 
The present director, Professor Boss, has, however, in spite of obstacles, completed 
one most admirable and important piece of work in the old establishment. His 
catalogue of more than 8000 stars, forming part of the general star catalogue now 
being published by the Astronomische Gesellschaft, is at least on a level with the 
best work of foreign observatories, and has won for him the confidence and support 
of all true lovers of the science. As a natural reward, success has crowned his 
efforts to secure a suitable site and equipment for the observatory. The original 
fund of about $85,000 has been almost doubled by contributions from various 
sources, nearly half of the amount having been given by Miss Bruce, to whom 
astronomy in both hemispheres already owes so much. Handsome and well-planned 
buildings have been erected upon a spot where all the conditions are favorable; the 
fine old Olcott meridian-circle, still as accurate and powerful as the best now made, 
has been carefully remounted and provided with certain important accessories, and 
a beautiful new twelve-inch telescope, adapted both for visual and photographic 
work, replaces the old and almost worthless equatorial; everything seems to be in 
train for a new and honorable career. 

The observatory will still be devoted mainly to «‘fundamental astronomy,” i.e., to the 
determination of star-places and star-motions, which really constitute the foundation 
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of all exact astronomical knowledge. It is a line of work more modest, perhaps, and 
less imposing than the newer branch which deals with astronomical physics, but cer- 
tainly not less important, more difficult, and requiring higher ability and greater skill. 
The ceremony of the opening took place on November 8th, in connection with the 
autumnal meeting of the National Academy of Sciences; the principal address was 
delivered by Professor Newcomb, who as the superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
may be regarded as the official head of our national astronomy. C. A. YOUNG. 
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THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 





\ HEN geologists discovered that the history to be read in the stratified rocks 

extended over a period compared with which the traditional six thousand 
years was almost insignificant, there was a natural tendency to claim for the length 
of geological periods any lapse of time which might seem convenient. It was Lord 
Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) who first adduced valid physical arguments to 
show that, on any reasonable assumptions as to the mean temperature of the globe 
prior to its consolidation from complete or partial fusion, the time which has elapsed 
since that epoch could scarcely be more than about one hundred million years. Then 
Baron von Helmholtz gave the first logical explanation of the sun’s heat together 
with an estimate of its age, which turns out about a score of million years, supposing 
that the emanation of heat has been correctly determined. The geologists are much 
divided in opinion on this vital subject. Some of the most distinguished of them 
have protested that even one hundred millions was far too short a time to allow for 
the development of species, or for the accumulation of sediments. Others of no less 
ability see their way to accepting figures of from twenty to a hundred millions of 
years as the probable age of the earth. Mr. Clarence King early in the year presen- 
ted an argument somewhat similar to Lord Kelvin’s, but based on different experi- 
mental evidence and postulating a solid earth. He reached twenty-four million years 
as the result. The veteran Professor Prestwich, too, in reviewing the assumptions 
of uniformitarianism has announced his opinion that fifteen or twenty million years 
is much more probable than three hundred million. Again, Mr. C. D. Walcott from 
a study of the strata on the Pacific slope, concludes that forty-five million years since 
the date of the earliest known fossils is a fair average estimate. Other absolute 
estimates and estimates in terms of some particular formation have also been made 
which bring the age within Kelvin’s period. 

There can be no question that geology owes a great debt to physics for putting a 
limiton the extravagant assumptions as to the earth's age, which have been current. 
It is true that neither geologists nor physicists have accurate data from which to 
compute, yet the ingenuity which both parties have displayed has been useful in a 
two-fold sense. It has been shown that each group of thinkers, arguing from differ- 
ent premises, may reach results not utterly discordant ; and in doing so they have 
developed methods of discussion which will be useful in reaching a final conclusion 
when better data become available. GEORGE F. BECKER. 
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After a painting by C. S. Pearce. 
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